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FOUR WINNERS 


Mononia 

A LOVE STORY OF M8 

BY 

Justin McCarthy, M.P. 

AUTHOR or 

“A History of Our Own Time,” etc. 


A charming story in which Mr. McCar¬ 
thy writes reminiscently of the Ireland of 
his youth. As the author was contempo¬ 
rary with the historical events described, 
and as many of the characters are strongly 
suggestive of the Irish leaders of the day, 
the book possesses an interest beyond its 
mere fiction. 

i2m0y green cloth^ gold decoration^ 400 pp. 

Price, 


The Road to 

Ridgeby’s 

BY 

Frank Burlingame Harris 


A simple but powerful story which does 
for the wheat ^tslds of Iowa what “David 
Harum*’ has doms for rural New York, 
and “ Eben Holdeiu’ for the North Coun¬ 
try, although in no way imitative of these 
books. It is a whqlesome story, full of 
the real heroism o^ homely life—a book 
to make the reader ftetter by strengthen¬ 
ing his belief in the\ survival of sturdy 
American character. ' 

Price, $1.50 


The Grapes 

of Wrath 

BY 

riARY Harriott Norris 

AUTHOR OF 

“The Gray House of the Quarries,” etc. 

A really great American novel of the 
Civil War. With little fighting and no 
cheap heroics it gives a clearer picture of 
the great struggle and a more intimate 
and impressive understanding of what 
the war really meant to Unionist and 
to Confederate alike, than many a mili¬ 
tary history. 

iimo^ red clothy decorative^ 360 //., with 
six full-page illustrations in tint^ from 
drawings by H. T, Carpenter, 

Price, $1*50 


Antingf “Anting 
Stories 

BY 

Sargent Kayme 


The sub title of the volume, “ Strange 
Tales of the Filipinos,*' gives but a faint 
idea of the wonderful charm and variety 
of these remarkable stories, of which it 
is hardly exaggeration to say that they 
are as novel and fresh as were Mr. Kip¬ 
ling’s Indian Stories when they first en¬ 
riched our literature with a new type. 

Any bookseller will be supplied, on 
application, with a sample story from this 
volume, in quantity for free distribution. 

Price, $1.25 


SHALL,HAYNARD&COnPANY 
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The 1 

Of\Jyb 

A R-omance 

WILLIAM HENRY BAE 


JPTJBLISHBD APRIL 23. 

2d Edition {Mh Thousand) in Tress 
Before Publication. 


rLZVSTJtAIEn BY GEOllGE GIBBS. 

William S. Walsh says : “ I dare assert that of the historical romances that have 
lately appeared none is better than ‘ The Tower of Wye.’ It is a joyous story, redolent 
of youth and spring and the glory of the morning.” 


PUBLISHED APRIL 30. 


“In Search of 
Mademoiselle.” 


By GEORGE GIBBS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


Cyrus Townsend Brady says: “Mr. George Gibbs has 
chosen the most romantic and terrible episode in the whole 
range of American Colonial annals as the historic basis of his 
vivid romance. He writes as he paints, with graphic force and 
spirit.” 


John Habberton writes: “I’ve read your ‘ In Search of 
Mademoiselle ’ with great interest. I must congratulate you on 
your success in retaining throughout the novel the old time 
atmosphere in which you began. No writer of historical 
novels has done this better than you ; few have done it so 
well.” 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, 

PHIl^ I A. 
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Over three hundred copies of The Puppet 
Crown ” were sold by a bookstore in Syracuse 
during one window display. 

Larger cities like Chicago and Indianapolis 
have exceeded this record. 


An Oakland, Cal., bookseller’s second order 
for “The Puppet Crown” was for two hundred 
and fifty copies. 


Without question the greatest ^‘hit” in new fiction 


. offered this Spring. 

Vhe bowen-merrill company, INDIANAPOLIS 

\ ' 
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OFFICIAL CENSUS OF 1900 

CONTAINED IN THE CELEBRATED 

Rand=ncNally Pocket flaps 

OF EVERY STATE AND TERRITORY 

INDEXED POCKET MAPS. Price, 25 cents 
VEST POCKET MAPS. Price, 15 cents 
VEST POCKET MAPS OF 

PRINCIPAL CITIES. Price, f0 cents 

TIVO GOOD BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 

THE B©NDW©MflN 

By MAR AH ELLIS RYAN 

Author of “Squaw Elouise,” “Told In the Hills,” etc. 

“ No American writer has ever conceived a more original plot.”— Philadelphia Press. 
“A novel of undeniable power and absorbing interest.”— New Orleans Picayune. 

“ The tale is of the South, and has all the richness of the scenes into which it is thrown.”— 
Albany Thnes-Uniofi. 

Cloth, 12mo. Brice, $1.25 

IN THE ALAM© 

By OBIE READ 

Author of “An Arkansas Planter,” “Judge Elbridge,” “ Bolanyo,” etc. 

“ Opie Read has probably more readers than any other American novelist, and these will be 
pleased with ‘ In the Alamo,’ which is entitled to rank with his best work.”— Memphis Appeal. 

“Opie Read has written one of the best novels of his career in ‘Alamo.’”— Philadelphia 
North A m erica n. 

“The story is well told in Opie Read’s best vein.” —Chicago Chronicle, 

Cloth, 12mo. Retail, $1.25 


READY JULY / 


THE PIRATE FR0G 

By BART and FRISBIE 


The most humorous book for children ever printed, 
in colors. Both pictures and verse clever and amusing, 
design. Size, 9 x 

Retail, $1.2,1. Order JNom ! 


Each page handsomely illuminated 
Striking cover made from special 


CHICAGO RAND-McNALLY & CO., Pablishers, mim 
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Entertaining and Timely Books 


O F this romantic work Miss 
Jeanette L. Gilder, writ¬ 
ing in the May Critic^ says: “ I have 
met few prettier scenes in fiction 
than that in the throne-room be¬ 
tween Grenful Lowiy and the reign- 
ins: Princess of Graustark.” 

From the date of its recent pub¬ 
lication ‘‘ Graustark ” has met with 
continued favor both on the part of 
the press and the public. Sevtai 
weeks after publication it has taken 
rank in New York City among the 
six best selling books.” 

Retail Price, in Handsome 
Cloth binding, . . $1.50. 


GIUUSTARH. 

T HR 

axoKr 

lOF A 
LOVF 
BEHIND 
_A 

^^^ITHBSNE 
G.B.M‘CUTCH£ON 




THE INN OF THE SILVER MOON. 


•By HERMAN K. VIELE. Splendidly illustrated by Cucuel. i6mo, cloth, $1.25. 
This delightful story, published last autumn, now ranks among “ the best-selling books.” It has had 
the somewhat unusual record of never having received an utt/avorablepress notice. 


MRS. REGINALD DE KOVEN^S NEW ROMANCE. 

BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON. 

i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A charming tale of the time of Artaxerxes, a period never before used in romance. No book of recent 
date is as correct in detail or faithful in plot. 


“rO BE READ AT DUSKI^ 


FABLES IN SLANG. 

A Book of Moral Stories. By George Ade. 
With many illustrations. i8mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


MORE FABLES IN SLANG. 

A successor to “ Fables in Slang.” By 
George Ade. With many illustrations. 
i8mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By 


AN AMERICAN BOOK OF GARDENING. 


IDA D. BENNETT. With nearly 200 illustrations. ' 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


HOW TO PLAY GOLF. | THE ELECTRIC AUTOMOBILE: 
By H. J. Whigham. The best book for I Its Use, Care and Construction. By C. 
beginners. Fully illustrated. $1.50. i E. Woods. i2mo, $1.50. 


ASK ANY BOOKSELLER TO SHOW THEM TO YOU. 

HERBERT S. STONE & COMPANY, eudrid^g'^^c^.J^u’II^'Ihicago. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED 

MAY 29 


China and the Allies 

By a. HENRY SHYHGE LHNDOR. 

A Notable Work in Two Volumes. 

M r. henry savage LANDOR, well remembered for his 
thrilling experience in Thibet, was present during the whole of 
the recent military operations in China. He was in Tientsin when it 
was taken, entered Pekin with the relieving forces, and was the first 
European to enter the Forbidden City as a guest by the side of the 
Russian 'General. Holding no official position, and bound by no official 
etiquette, he was perhaps the only eye-witness at liberty to report the 
whole of what he saw. Mr. Landor’s knowledge of the German, French, 
Italian, Chinese, and Japanese languages proved of the greatest value in 
enabling him to obtain information at first hand. The value of this 
narrative is greatly enhanced by accurate maps* and many illustrations 
from photographs and drawings. 

5 full-page color | ^ page illustra- a o full pages in ^ OAA illus- 

illustrations. i O tions in tint. black and white. trations. 

2 volvimes, 8vo, $7.50, net. 


“Will this prove another ‘Rudder Grange ’?”—New York Tribu7ie. 

Abandoned Farmer 

By SYDNEY HERMAN PRESTON, 

Author of “The Green Pigs,” Etc. 

A new book in the field which Mr. Stockton explored in ^‘Rudder 
Grange,'' but which since then has been neglected. It describes, 
in.a delicious vein of humor, the experiences of a young newspaper man 
and his wife and boy on a small farm which they leased near the city. 
No one who laughed over the adventures of the hero of Mr. Preston’s 
Green Pigs ” need be assured of the rich humor or of the exceptional 
literary quality of this new book. 

12mo, $1.25. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
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SCRIBNER FICTION 

'' Wit flashes from every page." —Jeannette L. Gilder 

MISTRESS NELL 

A Merry Tale of a Merry Time 

By QEORQE C. HAZELION, Jr. the merry play of the same name 

“An interesting story, fascinatingly told.”—Philadelphia Telegram, 

“ Mr. Hazelton’s novel would please if there had been no play. The task he set him¬ 
self was to infuse into his ‘merry tale of a merry time’ the same sparkle, buoyancy and 
roguish wit that lives in the lines of the play, and he has not failed. . . . The scene 
in the ballroom is carried off with spirit, and that in which Nell leaps from the balcony 
of the Duchess’s house at the ball is delicious.”—New York Evenuig Su7i. 

$1.50 

THE 

ABANDONED 

FARMER 

By SYDNEY HERMAN PRESTON 
Author of “ The Green Pigs’* 

A new book in the field which Mr. Stock- 
ton explored in “ Rudder Grange,” but 
which since then has been neglected. It 
describes, in a delicious vein of humor, the 
experiences of a young newspaper man and 
his wife and boy on a small farm which they 
lease near the city. No one who laughed 
over the adventures of the hero of Mr. 
Preston’s “ Green Pigs ” need be assured of 
the rich humor or of the exceptional literary 
quality of this new book. 

$1.25 

THE 

INLANDER 

By 

HARRISON ROBERTSON 

Author of “Red Blood and Blue,” etc 

“ ‘ The Inlander’ is an achievement in fic¬ 
tion. It is strong, coherent, healthy, logi¬ 
cal from every point of view. This book 
will be notable among the books of the 
year.”—Louisville Times. 

“ The book is graphic; there is not a dull 
page in it. The action moves swiftly and 
the characters are always sympathetic.” 

—Boston Post. 

$1.50 

“Fiction of the most charming kind" 

The WAYS of the SERVICE 

By FREDERICK PALMER 

With Illustrations by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 

General Charles King says: “Almost am I persuaded you, too, must be a regular, so 
accurate is every detail. I have read and reread it, and sent it to others who read—and 
the verdict is the same. It is the best yet.” 

“ Clever and entertaining.”—New York Evening Sun. 

“ His words carry conviction.”—New York Tribune. 

“ The Army Woman is studied carefully and strongly painted.”—New York Press. 

$1.50 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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SCRIBNER FICTION 


CRUCIAL. By EDITH 

INSTANCES WHARTON 

THE SATURDAY TIMES REVIEW says: 

“Something similar to the effect produced by the transforming shimmer of the 
moonlight Mrs. Wharton accomplishes by the shimmering beams of imagination and 
fancy, who e play upon the plot arW style of her work is a triumph of elusive lucidity.” 

THE EVENING SUN says: 

“ She is to-day the most promising figure we have. To-morrow is hers. How far 
she will go it is hard to tell. But with her stern devotion to style, her worldly wisdom, 
her keen insight, her wit and her fancy, and above all, her invariable good taste, 
there is no knowing what the future has in store. Mrs. Wharton writes as if she felt 
that the age of literature was not past.” $ 1 >50 

THE 

WHITE 

COTTAGE 

By “ZACK” 

“If we were asked 
to name any fiction 
that we have read 
for several years 
past that we would 
select as a sure test 
of the literary intel¬ 
ligence and judg¬ 
ment of its readers, 
and as a positive 
revelation of the 
genius of the auth¬ 
or, it would be ‘The 
White Cottage,’ 
which places Miss 
Cwnidoline Keats 
hi the forefront of 
all living English 
w oni en f who are 
known to write fic¬ 
tion of any kind. 

. . . Don’t take our 
word for it, or any¬ 
body’s word, but 
give your most care¬ 
ful reading and your 
most loving under¬ 
standing to the pow¬ 
er, the pathos and 
the art of this re- 
markable, this in¬ 
comparable book .” 
—New York Mail 
and Express. 

$1.50 

On Peter’s Island 

By ARTHUR R. ROPES 

“Its narrative is exciting and stir¬ 
ring enough to suit any one. The book 
has a worth beyond that of the mere 
novel; it offers us a clearly outlined 
sketch, yet one full of pervasive color, 
of a people and a society about which 
we still know little.” — The Outlook. 

$1.50 

GOD’S 

PUPPETS 

A STORY OF 

OLD NEW 

YORK 

By IMOGEN 
CLARK 

“A noble story.” 

—Boston fournal. 

“A really great 
novel.” 

—Buffalo News. 

“The touch of 
human nature is 
there in all its ful- 
ness, and such 
touches, all too rare 
in recent fiction, 
stand forth immac¬ 
ulate. They go to 
the heart, and the 
heart touched, criti¬ 
cism is vanquish¬ 
ed.” — Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. 

$1.50 


Without a Warrant 

By HILDEQARD BROOKS 

“ The reader is simultaneously keen¬ 
ly amused and thrillingly excited, and 
is pleasingly in wonderment upon the 
result.”—Boston Courier. 

“ There is high comedy in the story, 
and a romance which appeals to the 
imagination.” 

—Louisville Courier-fournal. 

$1.50 


The Delectable 

riountains 

By ARTHUR COLTON 

“A series of short stories unusual in 
their quality, quaint, fanciful, and, in 
the case of two or three of them, emi¬ 
nently humorous. The collection is 
delightful because of its remoteness 
from the commonplace.” — Outlook. 

$1.50 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 

New York 
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E-ben Holden 


By IRVING BACHELLER 




>1.50 


“ ^ I "^HE success of ^ Eben Holden ’ shows the hunger of the 
A people for a bright, clean, sympathetic story that ends 
well and leaves a good taste in the mQuth/’— Rev. James M. 
Pullman., D.D. 


^hQ Potter Clay 


By maud HOWARD PETERSON 

Illustrated by Charlotte Harding 


51.50 


A strong and delightful romance of characters and contrasts. 

The action passes in America, England, and India. The 
story is skilful in plot, charmingly told, and wonderfully real and 
searching. 


WKen the band was 


Young 


By LAFAYETTE McLAWS 




>1.50 


Illustrated by Will Crawford 


A thrilling colonial romance of the days of the buccaneers, 
when Sir Henry Morgan, governor and pirate, swept the 
Spanish main. Brilliant, vivid, and absorbing, with a glorious 
heroine and a manly hero. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON 
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Uhe Kidnapped Mil¬ 
lionaires 


By FREDERICK U. ADAMS 


$1.50 


A startling story of Wall Street and the tropics. A News¬ 
paper-Stock Exchange story, by a veteran, up-to-date 
newspaper man, telling what happened when the six leading mil¬ 
lionaires of the Street were suddenly spirited away. Timely, 
realistic, and full of adventure, romance, and surprises. 


J. Devlin, Boss 

By FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIAMS $1.50 


A romance of modern American politics, woven about the 
typical figure in American life,— the political boss, a char¬ 
acter known to no other land or time. A delightful story de¬ 
lightfully told. 


A Carolina Cavalier 

By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON fi.50 

Illustrated by C. D. Williams 

A thrilling romance of the Carolinas in 1780. As a love- 
story, ^ A Carolina Cavalier' is sweet and true; but as a 
patriotic novel it is grand and inspiring. We have seldom 
found a stronger and simpler appeal to our manhood and our 
love of country .”—Philadelphia Home Advocate. 

LOTHR.OP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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ONE OF THE SIX 

BOOKS of the MONTH 


Dr. Naylor has constructed a very 
readable story. He has been remark¬ 
ably successful in transferring to the 
canvas of fiction those Ohio farmers 
and village folk, and the story is 
worthy to take its place beside the 
best of those written in recent years.” 
—Revieiv of Reviews. 


“The book certainly has many 
marks of merit. Having lived in the 
oil country for three years, I can 
vouch for the accuracy of the picture 
the author has drawn of the character 
and habits of the people to be found 
in such regions. The book is intensely 
realistic.”—Rev. Chas. Frederick 
Goss, author of “ The Redemption of 
David Corson.” 


25,000 Copies Printed in Two Months 


Handsomely bound in bright red cloth, gold lettered, i 2 mo, $ 1.50 

ORDER THROUGH YOUR JOBBER, OR DIRECT FROM 

THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING COMPANY 

AKRON, OHIO 
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EIGHT EXCELLENT BOOKS. 


LIVING PICTURES OF THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


A'SUPERB PICTORIAL. By Dr. L. HECK, Director of the Celebrated Berlin 

Zoological Gardens. 


“ I have carefully examined your work entitled ‘ Livingf Pictures of the Animal Kingdom.’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that I have been greatly delighted with these wonderlully life-like 
pictures. They ought to be in every home in the country, especially where there are children. I 
congratulate you on your success in bringing Nature nearer to us all.”—Prof. Jos. Le Conte, Prof, of 
Geology and Natural History, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Green cloth binding; size, 11x14 inches; printed on enameled paper; over 200 illustia- 
tions ; foot-notes by Dr. Heck. $3.00. 


The Delights of 

Delicate Eating. 

By ELIZABETH ROBINS FENNEL. 
Valuable suggestions as to how to pre¬ 
pare the most palatable foods ; how to 
carve, garnish, serve; recipes for de¬ 
licious salads ; hints on table and dining¬ 
room decoration, etc. Cloth binding ; 
gold lettered. $1.25. 


Mr. Bunny, His Book. 

By ADAH L. SUTTON. Over 100 pages 
of quaint rhymes and comical pictures for 
the little ones. Each page printed in 
four bright colors, 9 X iij^. $[.25. 

“The volume is as big as a geography and will 
make any child dance with delight.”— Boston Times. 


THE WALDORF COOK BOOK. 

By OSCAR TSCHIRKY, of the Waldorf-Astoria. The most complete and thorough 
Cook Book ever published. 900 pages; 4,000 Recipes; Sxio}^; Complete Index ; 
bound in enameled paper. $2.50. 


Thirty Years of 
Wit. 

By ELI PERKINS. 

“ A volume running over with good 
laughs. Specially rich in Army anec¬ 
dotes and incidents.^*—C/tica£-o Inter- 
Ocean. 


THE BOW-LEGGED GHOST. 

By LEON MEAD. 

“ The author has dealt with the funny side of life in a manner so acceptable to the reading public that 
an unprecedented demand for the book is the result.”— Book Reviews. 


THREE 

BOOHS 

OF 

LA UGHTER 
AND 
FUN, 
$1.25 Each. 


The People I’ve 
Smiled With. 

By MARSHALL P. WILDER. 

“ His book is as simple, clever, sun¬ 
ny and good-natured as himself, with a 
double sort of shrewdness thrown in.” 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


NUBIA OF SARACENESCO. 

By RICHARD VOSS. Translated by HETTIE E. MILLER A charming love story 
whose plot is laid in Rome. Cloth ; dainty cover design ; gold lettered. 50 cents. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR JOBBER, OR DIRECT FROM 

THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

AKRON, OHIO. 
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THE W. B. CON KEY COMPANY 
PUBLICATIONS FOR 1901 

PRINTED FROM PERFECT PLATES ON A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF PAPER 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX’S COMPLETE WORKS 

Poems of Passion Maurine Poems of Pleasure 

Kingdom of Love Three Women An Ambitious Man 

An Erring Woman's Love Men, Women and Emotions The Beautiful Land of Nod 

- Retail Rrice, $i.oo - 

JUST FROM THE PRESS 

BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS IN PROSE AND VERSE 

The Largest, Latest, and Greatest Work of this Gifted Authoress 

Retail Rrice, 4$r.5o 


JUVENILES 

Over 300 Titles Handsomely Lithographed in Ten Colors and Gold 

Limp Paper Toy Books Linen Toy Books Cloth Covered Juveniles 

Mounted or Enameled Linen Toy Books Popular Priced Board Line 
Imitation Cloth Board Line on Fine Paper 

A COMPLETE LINE OF 

Children’s ABC Books iTother (ioose Rhymes Jingles for Tiny Tots 

Christmas Books Bright Yarns for the Little Ones Fairy Tales 

Bible Stories Natural History Books All sizes and prices 


HOHEWOOD SERIES 

Over 100 Titles 

Handsomely bound in cloth, embossed with spe¬ 
cial design in gilt and color, izmo in size, square 
back. Retail price, 50 cents. 

LIBRARY EDITION 

50 Selected Library Titles 

Bound in English silk ribbed cloth, extra board, 
izmo in size, gold top and titles. Retail price, 
50 cents. 

UNIVERSITY SERIES 

132 Titles 

Bound in fine silk cloth, i6mo in size, with hand¬ 
some design in two colors and gilt, title-page in 
colors, illustrated. Price, 3^5 cents. 

IVORY SERIES 

132 Titles 

Bound in white art vellum, with exquisite gilt 
ornamentations, i6mo in size, colored title-page, silk 
ribbon book mark, illustrated. Retail price, 50 cents. 

AMARANTH SERIES 

132 Titles 

Bound in strong cloth, i6mo in size, with beauti¬ 
ful design in attractive colors. Retail price, 25 
cents. 

LEWIS CARROLL BOOKS 

2 Titles 

Bound in fine cloth, with emblematic design in 
aluminum and colors, izmo in size. Retail price, 
50 cents. 

GOLDEN HOURS SERIES 

25 Devotional Classics 

Bound in fine English cloth, with gilt top, mag¬ 
nificent design in colors, illustrated with beautiful 
half-tone engravings, i6mo in size. Retail price, 
50 cents. 

OLIVER OPTIC SERIES 

5 Titles from tlie Doat Club Series 

Bound in vellum cloth, special design on side and 
back, izmo in size. Retail price, 50 cents. 

HUMOROUS SERIES 

15 Titles 

Bound in durable cloth, with special cover design, 
izmo in size, illustrated. Retail price, 50 cents. 

ROLLO SERIES 

10 Titles 

Bound in vellum cloth, handsome cover design, 
small izmo in size. Retail price, 50 cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTS 

W. B. CONKEY COMPANY 

NEW YORK WORKS: hammond, ind. CHICAGO 

\ 156 Fifth Avenue 341 -351 Dearborn St. 


\ 


f 
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BOOKS FOR INDOORS AND OUT 

FOR THE STUDY AND THE GARDEN 


BOOKS FOR THE STUDY 

JAPANESE PLAYS AND PLAYFELLOWS. By Osman Edwards. With 

twelve illustrations in colors. 8vo. Cloth. $3.50 net. 

A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF BOOK-PLATES. By J. B. Leicester 
Warren (Lord De Tabley). Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $3.50 net. 

THE EARLY WORK OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY. With Introduction 
BY H. C. Marrilier. Illustrated with designs and photogravures. 4to. White 
buckram. $10.00 net. 

***Also THE LATER WORK OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY. With upwards of 
170 designs and photogravures. 4to. White buckram. $10.00 net. 

Of each of these works there is a special limited edition on Japanese vellum. 
Price, $20.00 net for the first volume, and $25.00 net for the second. 

* ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OF OLD RICHMOND, PETERSHAM, 
TWICKENHAM, MORTLAKE AND KEW. Drawn in Lithography by T. R. 
Way. With Introduction and Notes by Frederic Chapman. 410. $6.00 net. 

THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA. By Arthur Helps. A 

new edition by M. Oppenheim. With maps. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. $1.50 per volume. 
Vols. 1 . and II. ready. 

TCHAIKOWSKY : A Critical Study and Biography. By Rosa New- 

MARCH. Portrait. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

LUCRETIUS ON LIFE AND DEATH, in the Metre of Omar Khay- 
YAM. By W. H. Mallock. With special designed title-page and cover. Crown 8vo. 
$1.50. 

SLEEPING BEAUTY AND OTHER PROSE FANCIES. By Richard 
Le Gallienne. Crown 8vo. $1.25. 

THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. By John Henry Newman 
(afterwards Cardinal). Crown 8vo. $1.25. 

THE ART PORTFOLIO. One ^Hundred Plates from ‘‘The Inter¬ 
national Studio.” Folio. Sewed. $5.00 net. 


BOOKS FOR THE GARDEN 

SEVEN GARDENS AND A PALACE. By the Hon. W. R. Cavendish 
Boyle. With nine full-page plates. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By the Rev. H. N. Ellacombe. 
With numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo. $1.75. 

THE PLANT-LORE AND GARDEN CRAFT OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated by Major E. B. Ricketts. Large crown 8vo. $3.50. 

BIRDS OF MY PARISH. By Evelyn H. Pollard. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. $1.50. 

A BOOK ABOUT ROSES : How to Grow and Show Them. By Dean 
Hole. Illustrated. $1.50. Special Edition, with colored plates. $2.50. 

IN THE GARDEN OF PEACE. By Helen Milman. With twenty-four 
illustrations by Edmund H. New. $1.50. 

MY ROSES AND HOW I GREW THEM. By Helen Milman. 75 cents.- 
OUI^IDE THE GARDEN. By Helen Milman. Illustrated by Edmund 
H^New. $1.50. 

THE CHRONICLE OF A CORNISH GARDEN. By Harry Roberts. 

With Illustrations of an Ideal Garden. By F. L. B. Griggs. $1.50. 

THE LOVERS LIBRARY. Cloth. 50 cents net per vol. Leather. 75 

cents net per vol.:— 

SHELLEY—BROWNING—BURNS—TENNYSON—SILENCE OF LOVE. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF 

DREl 

rrus 

has just been published under the title 

“FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE” 

[ncluding the Devil’s Island Diary 

MAPS AND DIAGRAMS. 12nio, $1.50 

“ It is a very simple narrative, marked by soldierly directness and precision of 
statement, and reveals to us a man of integrity of character and professional pride.” 

’ N, Y. Suft. 

“A most absorbingly interesting, intensely human, profoundly affecting book.”— 

JV. V. Mail and Express. 

“There is not the slightest effort at fine writing ; it was all too real and too 
terrible to adorn.”— N. Y. Mail and Express. 

The Inheritors 

By Joseph Conrad and Ford M. Hueffer 

12 . 7 ) 10 , $1.50 

A picture of London life on its intriguing 
side, in which the author gets to the centre 
of things with remarkable accuracy. 

Jack Racer 

Ready in June 

By Henry Somerville 

With decorative title-page, head and tail 
pieces, initials, etc. 

127710 , $1.50 

A good story with a jovial, hearty hero. 

It portrays the middle west as Miss Wilkins 
has portrayed New England and Miss 
Austen rural England. 

Every One His 

Own Way 

By Edith Wyatt 

With decorative title-page, head and tail 
pieces and ifiitials. Special cover desigfi. 

I 2 f.no, $1.50 

A collection of short stories of common 
people. They are kindly and sympathetic, 
and show that it takes all kinds of people to 
make the world. 

The Cruise of the 
Petrel 

By T. Jenkins Hains 

Author of “ The Windjammers,” 

“Mr. Trunnell,” etc. 

127 ) 10 , $1.25 

A novel of the War of 1812, dealing 
largely with the privateering common at 
that time. 

McClure, Phillips & Co., Publishers 

New York 
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Valencia’s Garden 

By Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield 

Author of “The Archbishop and the Lady ’ 
$1.50 

Further glimpses of the Archbishop and 
the Lady, and a number of new acquaint¬ 
ances. A social story with a delicious, 
delicate flavor. 


Mosquitoes 

By L. O. Howard, Ph.D. 

Chief Entomologist, Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 

With many illustrations, i 2 mo, $1.50, net 

A timely book—tells how mosquitoes live, 
how they carry disease, and how they may 
be destroyed. It is popular as well as sci¬ 
entific. 


The God of 

His Fathers 

By Jack London 

Author of “ Son of the Wolf.” 
i 2 ?no, $1.50 

A collection of thrilling tales and charac¬ 
ter sketches, gathered in the author’s own 
experience in the Northwest country. 


A Sack of Shakings 

By Frank T. Bullen 

Author of “ The Cruise of the Cachalot” 
i 2 mo, Si.50 

Life aboard ship seen from the underside ; 
the “shakings,” used here figuratively, are 
bits of waste accumulated during a voyage 
and are the perquisites of the first mate. 


Lovers of the Woods 

By W. H. Boardm' n 

Ex-President Adirondack League Club 
i2mo, Si.50 

One critic has said of the book : “ It is 
full of the sylvan spirit and contains, be¬ 
sides, a great deal of sound, practical infor¬ 
mation and advice to those ‘who would 
fain live in the spirit’ out of doors.” 

From a Swedish 
Homestead 

By Selma Lagerlof 

Author of “ Gdsta Berling” 

12;^^;, $1.50 

A collection of the author’s best stories of 
a kind new to American readers. The 
translation has preserved remarkably the 
strength and spirit of the original. 


The World of Graft 

By Josiah Flynt 

Author of “ Powers that Prey” 
i2w^, $1.25 

In this book the author plainly tells from 
personal experience of the infamous collu¬ 
sion between criminals and the police of 
such large cities as New York, Chicago, 
Boston, etc. He is fearless because of his 
certainty as to his facts.- 


Love 

A Collection of Short Love Stories 

By Hester Oakley, Elmore E. Peake, 
VVm. R. Lighton, John Walker Har¬ 
rington and Mary M. Mears 

Special cover design, ibmo, 50 cts. 


McClure, Phillips Co., Publishers 

New York 
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READY ABOUT JUNE 4 




A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR 
OF 


THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS 


The Tribulations 


OF A 


Princess 


ESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS take this opportunity to again 
bring to the attentio 7 i of the trade the fact that 07 i or about June /\th 
they will publish a neiv volume by the anoiiymous a2ithor of that remarkable 
book., “ The Martyrdo^n of an Empress." 

This book is an autobiography, full of the intimate recollectio 7 is of 
royalty, the gossip of kings aiid courts, a^id all those elenmits ivhich made 
the author s earlier book so great a success. The extremely personal tone of 
these recollections make the book imique amo 7 tg recent autobiographies. 

In order that there may be 7 io delay m supplyvig the dema 7 id, the trade 
is requested to send m orders as early as possible. 

Illustrated, Crown 8 vo, Rough Edges, Gilt Top, $ 2.25 net 


FRANKLIN 

SQUARE 


Harper & Brothers 


NEW YORK 
CITY 




















Phenomenal Sales of Fiction. 

“ On my tombstone may be written ‘ Cigit the greatest novel reader in the world \and nobody will forbid the 
inscription. There is the love of literature, which is cne thing, and the love of fiction, which is another. 1 am not 
fastidious and the two loves have a race-course clear.” Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


In great measure the answer to the ques¬ 
tion so often propounded recently: How can 
readers be found to account for the phenom- 




EDWARD N. WESTCOTT. 

Author of '‘'"David Harumy Afpletou. 

enal sales of the fiction of the hour? is the 
same as the answer to the old riddle: “Why 
dp white sheep eat more than black ones?*' 
“Because there are more of them.” 

Every human being has all the time there 
is, and yet with this inexhaustible time-re¬ 
source at command we have not yet found 
that quiet hour we are looking for, when we 
can go over the books that have been received 
with acclamation during the last fifty years, 
during which the population of the United 


States has trebled, and the proportion of 
readers has more than thrice trebled, and 
really puzzle out the problem as to the rela¬ 
tive popularity of such books as “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” “Helen’s Babies,” “Rudder Grange,” 
“Looking Backward,” “Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy,” “Robert Elsmere,” “The Leavenworth* 
Case,” “The Breadwinners,” “The Gates 
Ajar,” “Ben Hur,” etc., and the stories of 



IRVING BACUELLEK. 

Author cf "Elen Holdeny Lothrof Pub. Co. 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL. 

A uthor oj" Richard Carve!.'' MacmiHan. 

the past few years, now best known under 
the generic though iinliterary term 
of “big sellers.” 

The conditions of daily life in 
the United States have changed 
during the past fifty years in ways 
totally incomprehensible except to 
those who can look back over 
those fifty years. Steam and elec¬ 
tricity that have opened the 
world to all and have increased 
the work of the world in so many 
directions have had the exact op¬ 
posite effect in the home. There 
work has been simplified and 
leisure, that first great requisite of culture, 
has come to a large proportion of our people. 
All the world reads and reads at all times. 
Nowhere else in the world do we see every 
man read his own newspaper on the two 
rides he takes daily between his home and his 
business. 

With constantly changing political geogra¬ 
phy more and more interest attaches to the 
history and inhabitalits brought prominently 
Tefore the readers of newspapers, as first one 
and then another political question makes all 
•eyes rest first upon one and then another por¬ 
tion of our discovered and explored world. 
It is the day and hour of history, and history 
made easy and palatable in fiction is the read¬ 
ing of the masses. Then again the classes 
, are paying heed to ancestry and genealogy, 
and the women of America are ranging them¬ 
selves as Colonial Dames, Mayflower De¬ 
scendants. Daughters of the Revolution, etc., 
and to all these new interests the novels of 


PAUL L. FORD. 

A uthor oj Janice Mere¬ 
dith." Dodd, M. Co. 


American history make special appeal. The 
younger generation read with intense pleas¬ 
ure of the conditions only known to them 
through delightful old grandmothers and 
their “reminiscing” contemporaries, and this 
accounts for the great success of the quiet 
stories of homes in the varic.us sections of our 
vast territory. These few words describe 
present conditions and explain the possibil¬ 
ity of the phenomenon, but are by no means 
intended to belittle the intrinsic power of the 
books that are getting into so many thou¬ 
sands, and scattering through this vast coun¬ 
try, where every little town has its library 
its newspapers to. bring new books among 
the people. 

And this great reading public is reached by 
the publisher of ephemeral literature as it is 
reached by merchants of all kinds—through 
the ubiquitous newspaper. Curiosity is ex¬ 
cited, times are good and people buy accord¬ 
ing to their several interests. 

It was merit that made Wallace’s “Ben 
Hur” sell 711,000 copies, and 
“Trilby” 205,000 copies; and with 
these books began the great boom 
in fiction which is now at its 
height. We print the list of the 
“great sellers” since 1898, and so 
far as has been attainable we give 
the number of copies sold. Many 
publishers now refuse to give ex¬ 
act figures, because this special 
form of advertising has been much 
abused. Among such are Bowen- 
Merrill Company, who have Ma¬ 
jor’s “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower” and Maurice Thompson’s “Alice 


CHARLES MAJOR. 

A uthor of “ When Knighth jod Was in Flower." 
Bowen-Merrill Co. 
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of Old Vincennes;” Henry Holt & Co., 
who brought out Paul Leicester Ford’s 
“The Honorable Peter Stirling,” Mrs. Voy¬ 
nich’s ‘The Gadfly,” and Anthony Hope’s 
“Prisoner of Zenda;” and Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, who have Page’s “Red Rock,” and Mrs. 
Burnett’s “In Connection With the De Wil¬ 
loughby Claim.” 

It is very satisfying to note that all these 
books that have found such favor are of the 
highest moral tone, and several of them spe¬ 
cially devoted to the extolling of lovable do¬ 
mestic characters. AW of them show intense 
love of nature, a sense of right and wrong 
and the touch of humor so sadly lacking in 
the problem novels which they succeeded. 
Many of them have strong dramatic elements, 
and have been successfully put on the stage. 

The sale of the books has been greatly pro¬ 
moted by the plays made of “Ben Hur,” 
“Trilby,” “Prisoner of Zenda,” “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,” “Janice Mere¬ 
dith,” “To Have and to Hold,” “In the Palace 
of the King,” “Richard Carvel,” etc. Pub¬ 
lishers are encouraged and confidently bring 
out a first edition of a new book by an author 
of whom all the world is speaking. Witness 
Bertha Runkle’s “The Helmet of Navarre,” 
and Winston Churchill’s “The Crisis,” the 
sequel to “Richard Carvel,” which tells how 
the descendants of this colonial gentleman 
proved true to their ancestors in the trying 
days of the Civil War. 

We have tried to obtain the portraits of 
the authors whose works have brought them 
fame, for in our day the personality of the 
author has become of as much interest as his 
book. Miss Runkle will not have her picture 
printed in the periodicals, a sentiment to be 
commended, but we regret not to show the 



C. F. PIDGIN. 

Author of ^^'Qutney Adams Sawyer.'^ Clark Pub. Co. 



MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Author of ^^Elea/ior.'^ Harfer. 

face of the girl who has written a story of 
the Huguenots that shows erudition and re¬ 
markable dramatic instinct. 

The great fear is that authors will write 
too mucli of this popular fiction. Let them 
profit by what they have do’.u* and let us read 
their books again while waiting for more. 
That will decide quicker than all else what is 
boom and what is merit in this fiction of phe¬ 
nomenal sale. 


BOOKS THAT HAVE SOLD 100,000 COPIES. 
1898-1901. 


Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. 100,000 

Black Rock. Connor. i43,ooo 

Crisis (The). Churchill. 100,000 

David Harum. Westcott. 500,000 

Day’s (The) Work. Kipling. 100,000 

De Willoughbv Claim. Burnett. 100,000 

Eben Holden. Bacheller. 265,000 

Eleanor. Mrs. Ward. 100,000 

Helmet of Navarre. Runkle. 100,00c 

Hon. Peter Stirling. Ford. 100,000 

In His Steps. Sheldon. 150,000 

Janice Meredith. Ford. 250.000 

Prisoner of Zenda. Hope..... 100,000 

Quincy Adams Sawyer. Pidgin. 106,344 

Red Rock. Page. 100,000 

Reign of Law. Allen. 120,000 

Richard Carvel. Churchill. 375*000 

To Have and to Hold. Johnston... 285,000 
When Knighthood Was in Flower. 

Major.. 
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From “ Mr. Chupes and MIsj Jenny.” Copyright, 1901, by Baker-Taylor Co. 

MISS JENNY. MR. CHUPES. 

THE DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


Nature Reading for Young People. 

“Sweet as Eden is the air 
And Eden-sweet the ray. 

No Paradise is lost for them 
Who foot by branching root and stem 
And lightly with the woodland share 
The change of night and day.” 


There are few nowaoays to whom the sum¬ 
mer does not bring a share of outdoor life— 
long days or weeks in woodland, meadow, or 
sea-haven, where sunshine and breezes are 
balm and tonic to mind and body. Each year 
the feeling deepens that for young people es¬ 
pecially it is a necessity to come in touch with 
Nature at her loveliest season and let her 
fragrant breath blow out of the brain the cob¬ 
webs left by school study and winter tasks. 
And every year the number grows of those 
who are initiate in Nature’s lore, and who 
would make plainer to us the knowledge of 
her secrets and beauties. There is a vast dif ¬ 
ference between the grim botanical, ornitho¬ 
logical and zoological text-books of an earlier 
generation, with their sad-colored covers, ser¬ 
ried ranks of Latin names, and often tear- 
stained pages, and the many beautiful books 
that to-day mask their scientific batteries, 
alluring their small readers with “Stories 
Mother Nature Told Her Children,” inviting 
them to “Nature’s Garden,” leading them 
“Through the Year with the Wild Flowers,” 
giving to all growing, creeping, flying things 
a personality and enduring charm. 

Summer time is not study time—perish the 
thought! But it is the time, of all others. 


when playtime may be most truly a seedtime 
of broadened knowledge, quickened percep¬ 
tions, and deepened thought; and it is with 
such purpose fhat there should be chosen the 
dozen or more books that are to aid in making 
vacation days full of interest and delight. 
The literature of outdoors is so wide and va¬ 
ried that we can but glean here and there in 
the field, touching upon a few of the books 
in different branches of Nature knowledge 
that are especially suitable as summer read¬ 
ing for boys and girls. Of course, individual 
choice must be largely influenced by individ¬ 
ual considerations—especially by the place 
where the summer is to be passed, whether it 
be mountains, shore, or farming country—but 
books in one or more of the broad classes ofy 
Nature lore should be an indispensable part of 
the vacation equipment. 

Let us take first some of the simple and 
charming books in which Nature as a whole 
is outlined. For the younger children noth¬ 
ing has superseded Jane Andrews’ “Stories 
Mother Nature Told Her Children,” full of 
literary charm and clear perception. Two of 
Arabella Buckley’s books are useful in this 
field—“Life and Her Children,” giving 
glimpses of animal life in the lower forms; 
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while “Winners in Life’s Race” introduces us 
to “the great back-boned family,” and both 
are admirable introductions to natural his¬ 
tory, couched in simple and graphic language. 
Mrs. Bamford’s “Lookabout Club” is more 
• untechnical, telling of a children’s natural 
history club and the curious, live things, ani- 
mals and insects, it collected; while Mrs. 

7 Mabel Osgood Wright’s two books, “Tommy 
Anne and the» Three Hearts” and “Wabeno 
the Magician,” are veritably an open door to 
Nature’s fairyland, in which bobolinks, tad¬ 
poles, squirrels, and many another wild creat¬ 
ure tell to children the stories of their homes 
and lives. W. H. Gibson’s “Eye Spy” will 
delight young and old, with its beautifully 
written chapters and charming drawings por¬ 
traying the haunts and characteristics of 
beetles, mushrooms, tendrils, grasshoppers, 
snakes, and other creatures of the earth; 
Kearton’s “Wild Life at Home” and “With 
Nature and a Camera” give fascinating 
glimpses at the retreats of birds and shy 
creatures, and will set the youthful sports¬ 
man upon the hunting trail, with the substi¬ 
tution of the camera for the gun; while for 
sheer beauty and illumination of spirit one 
must have the volume of “Nature Studies 
from John Ruskin,” in which Miss Porter 
has gathered the most beautiful utterances of 
the English seer, grouped under such divis¬ 
ions as “Sky and Cloud,” “The Mountain 
Kingdom,” “Trees and Their Ministry,” “A 
Charm of Birds.” 

In “animal books,” who should lead the 
van if not the chronicler of Lobo, the friend 
of Raggylug and Bingo? It matters little 
that “W'ild Animals I have Known” is now a 
household word to most boys and girls, for 
with each fresh reading its spell of charm 
and power is deepened. To go with it we 
may choose Cornish’s “Animals at Work and 
Play,” more scientific in its scope, but full of 
entertaining descriptions of such details as 
animal etiquette, animals’ toilettes, and ani¬ 
mals’ beds; Ingersoll’s “Wild Neighbors” and 
“Friends Worth Knowing,” introducing us 
^^£0 a varied coterie, from wild mice to the 
American buffalo; or John Burroughs’ de¬ 
lightful little book on “Squirrels and Other 
Fur-Bearers,” which tells from the experience 
of a veteran naturalist about woodchucks, 
chipmunks, rabbits, muskrats, weasels and 
their relations, and is enriched with many 
fine colored plates. 

The “charm of birds,” as Ruskin calls it, 
holds a perennial fascination, if one may 
judge from the extent and variety of its liter¬ 


ature. For general manuals, full of charm¬ 
ing descriptions and often rich in colored 
plates, we may select among Chapman’s 
“Bird-life,” in its fine new edition; Neltje 
Blanchan’s delightful records of “Bird Neigh¬ 
bors” and “Birds That Hunt and Are 
Hunted,” Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller’s “First” 
and “Second” “Book of Birds,” Torrey’s 
“Everyday Birds,” or Mrs. Wright’s “Bird- 



From “ Love™ of the Woods.” Cop^ght, 1901, by McClure, Phillips h. 


THE LEAFY WOODS. 

craft.” Then there are Mrs. Miller’s delight¬ 
ful books, “Little Brochers of the Air” and 
“Upon the Tree-tops;” Chapman’s “Bird 
Studies with a Camera,” full of suggestion for 
the amateur photographer; Kearton’s admir¬ 
able little book, “Our Bird Friends,” with it.s 
exquisite pictures and practical hints for bird 
study; Mrs. Wright’s “Citizen Bird,” told in 
simple story form; and Herrick’s “Home 
Life of Wild Birds.” Or we may ramble in 
woods and fields with John Burroughs’ “Wake 
Robin” and “Birds and Bees,” linger as 
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From “ Wild Animals I Have Known.” Copyright 
1896, by Scribner. 


watchers ‘‘On the Birds’ Highway” with R. 
H. Howe, or lose ourselves in Dr. Abbott’s 
charming studies of “Birds About Us” and 
“Travels in a Tree-top;” while, turning from 
birds in general to some birds in particular, 
there are Mrs. Bignell’s charming life-story of 
her two pet robins “Mr. Chupes and Miss 
Jenny,” and Mrs. Eckstrom’s little treatise 
on “The Woodpeckers.” 

Let us turn now from living creatures to 
the growing things that clothe Mother Earth 
in her ever-changing robes. For the younger 
children there is Kate Brown’s gracefully 
written little “Nature reader” on “The 
Plant Baby and Its Friends,” Mrs. Dana’s ac¬ 



count of “Plants and Their Children,” or 
Phoebe Allen’s delightful story of “Jack and 
Jill’s Journey Through the Plant Kingdom,” 
with its beautiful illustrations. More ad¬ 
vanced in scope and admirable in presentation 
are Grant Allen’s “Story of the Plants,” Vin¬ 
cent’s “Plant World,” and Selina Gaye’s 
“Great World’s Farm,” telling of Nature’s 
crops and how they grow. The spring and 
summer quests for wild flowers will be full 
of a new interest, when we have wandered 
with Neltje Blanchan in “Nature’s Garden.” 
or with Maude Going among the “Field. For¬ 
est and Wayside Flowers,” have learned from 


Miss Lounsberry’s “Guide” or from Mrs. 
Dana “How to Know the Wild Flowers,” or 
have browsed over Step’s little volume on 
“The Romance of Wild Flowers.” In the 
same way the great banks of wild bracken or 
the sheltered fern-clumps of the woods will 
take on a fresh charm for the possessor of 
Mrs. Dana’s delightful manual “How to 
Know the Ferns,” or Clute’s simple guide¬ 
book of “Our Ferns in Their Haunts;” while 
Mathews’ “Familiar Features of the Road¬ 
side” tells of the neglected beauties of such 
“weeds” as wild carrot, tansy, or green brier. 
Then there is “The Mushroom Book,” by 



From “ Wasps and Their Ways.” 


Nina Marshall, opening delightful possibili¬ 
ties of woodsy exploration; and the many 
helps in the* fascinating pursuit of “tree- 
ology”—Mathews’ “Familiar Trees and Their 
Leaves,” Keeler’s “Our Native Trees,” Miss 
Lounsberry’s “Guide to the Trees,” or Mrs. 
Dyson’s imaginative and poetic “Stories of 
the Trees.” 

The myriads of tiny winged things have 
their chroniclers. Standard in the field is 
Comstock’s “Insect Life,” now rich with col¬ 
ored plates in a fine new edition. Simple and 
charming for children is the little story of 
“Old Farm Fairies,” by H. C. McCook, in 
which the wicked spider pixies persecute the 
insect brownies of the household. Clarence' 



From “ Wasps and Their Ways.” Copyright 1901, 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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Weed’s ''Life Histories of American Insects” 
is the work of a thorough naturalist, but full 
of interest to the novice; and it is superfluous 
to touch upon the grace and beauty of Gib¬ 
son’s “Sharp Eyes,” one of the best of all 
books to interest young people in insect life. 
Beautiful and elaborate with its colored plates 
is Holland’s “Butterfly Book,” while Scud- 
der’s “Life of a Butterfly” and “Everyday 
Butterflies” are capital introductions to the 
study of these lovely “flowers of the air;” but 
even more fascinating than butterfly lore is 
the wonderful insect life so delightfully de¬ 
scribed in Margaret Morley’s books on 
“Wasps and Their Ways” and “The Bee 
People,” and upon which Maurice Maeter¬ 
linck has based his wonderful poetical and 
philosophical study, “The Life of a Bee.*^’ 

If the summer days are to be passed along 
the coast the vacation bookshelf may well con¬ 
tain Ernest Ingersoll’s “Book of the Ocean,'’ 
telling of waves and currents, of sea-creat¬ 
ures, and of sea life in peace and war; and 
Augusta Arnold’s handsome volume “The 
Sea-beach at Ebb-tide,” with its full technical 
information about seaweeds, shells, and the 
jetsam of the tides. Or for the sojourner by 
fresh streams there is Mary Bamford’s narra¬ 
tive of what may be found “Up and Down the 
Brooks,” or Bayliss’ study of animal life “In 
Brook or Bayou,” while the young fisherman 
may brighten his wits and his luck by aid of 
McCarthy’s handbook on “Familiar Fish, 
Their Habits and Capture,” and Wells’ thor¬ 
ough guide to the use of “Fly Rods and Fly 
Tackle.” It is possible even to attain a fair 
degree of wisdom on the most crucial of va¬ 
cation questions through Mark Harrington’s 
interesting little manual “About the Weather,” 
while to fully realize the wonder and beauty 
of cloudless summer nights there are few 
better aids than Serviss’ “Astronomy with an 
Opera Glass,” Ball’s “Star-land,” or Bicker- 
ton’s “Romance of the Heavens.” 



From “ Our Bird Friends.” Cassell & Co. 


“who said mice?” 

But if the young people have their share- 
of the books that shall aid them 

“To read the lines dear Earth designs 
To speak her life on ours,” 

there may well be for the tired “Olympians’^ 
a few volumes breathing the rest and peace 
of Nature. For the.se we may turn to Ham¬ 
ilton Mabie’s “Essays on Nature and Culture,” 
to van Dyke’s “Little Rivers” or “Fisher¬ 
man’s Luck,” to the ever-charming “Eliza¬ 
beth” and her “Solitary Summer;” while 
those who feel with Lord Bacon that “the 
Lord God first planted a garden” will find 
delight in charming volumes of garden ex¬ 
periments and experiences—Martha Bockee 
Flint’s “Garden of Simples,” Maud Mar- 
yon’s story of “How the Garden Grew,” or 
the delightful books of “E. V. B.,” “Seven 
Gardens and a Palace” and “Sylvana’s Let¬ 
ters to an Unknown Friend.” 

Among this wealth of books choice may be 
difficult, but it is well worth making. For 
through such means as these the summer days 
may take on a richer beauty and interest, and 
our eyes may be opened to see new meanings 
in that wonderful command to “call no thing 
common or unclean.” 



From “ Harold’s Exploration?-.” Copyr'^ht 1901, by P. App!eU»n & Co. 


POND LIFE. 
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THE EVANGELISTS TENT. 


An Unpromising^ Landlord. 

From Preston’s “An Abandoned Farmer.” 

(Scribner.) 

*‘NoT said the postmistress, shaking her 
head dubiously. “1 don’t think you’d find a 
place to suit within a mile of this station. 
You say you want a small farm with a mid¬ 
dling good house, and the only vacant place 
about here has a hundred acres and the house 
ain’t no better than a shanty.” 

It was the prettiest bit of country that we 
had yet found in our search for our ideal 
farm, and the answer of the postmistress 
caused us keen disappointment. Paul’s lit¬ 
tle hand, which had clutched mine with a 
tense expectant grip, suddenly relaxed. *‘Are 
we not going to live in the country?” he 
asked, in a trembling voice. 

. “Oh, I forgot the Waydean homestead,” 
the postmistress called out. as we turned 
away; “but anyway I don’t suppose” — she 
looked at us in turn with a speculative air, 
smiling slightly— “you could strike a bar¬ 
gain with old Peter.” 

“Why not?” demanded Marion eagerly. 
“Is it a nice place—is it near the railroad?” 

“It’s one of them old-fashioned kind, with 
tiny panes in the windows set cornery, 
and-” 

“Not diamond panes, surely?” cried Marion, 
with a gasp of excitement. 

The postmistress gazed at her with an ex¬ 
pression of incredulous pity. “Oh, no.” she 
replied: “just common glass, and I think 
3'ou’d find it trying to have to look out of a 
different pane with both eyes. Then them 
big fireplaces would make it hard to heat, 
but you could board them up and put a base- 
burner in the hall and run the stove-pipe-” 

“Oh. no!" ejaculated Marion, in horror. 


“That would be dreadful! Are they real 
big fireplaces, with andirons?” 

“They’re big enough in all conscience, but 
I don’t mind seeing any hand-irons. There’s 
some rubbishy old brass firedogs and fixings.” 

Marion’s eyes sparkled with joyful assur¬ 
ance and she stood up with an eager move¬ 
ment; I motioned her to wait. 

“Do you happen to know,” I asked the 
postmistress, “what is the rent of the place?” 

“Well, he asks different rents from differ¬ 
ent people,” she answered 'slowly, her feat¬ 
ures showing grim amusement, “and no one 
has ever managed to strike a bargain with 
him yet. Last spring a man came along from 
the c’ty thinking as the place was standing 
idle anyway he ought to be able to rent it 
cheap for the summer, so he hunted Peter 
up to show him round. He was one of them 
big blustering sort of men that acts as if 
country people wasn’t no better than door 
mats, but Peter followed him about as meek 
as Moses, carrying his overcoat and umbrella 
for him. They come in here about train time, 
then the man pulls out a dime and says, 
'Here, my man,’ says he, ‘is something for 
3 ^our trouble. It’s a ramshackle old house 
and ain’t worth two hundred a year, but Fll 
give you fifty for six months.’ Peter was 
looking at the dime in a puzzled sort of way. 
then he smiled a curious sort of smile and 
bit the edge before he put it in his pocket. 
‘You’re most too kind, sir,’ he says. Tor it 
has been a great entertainment to me to show 
you about, and I don’t often have the com¬ 
pany of a real gentleman. I’m sorry the 
place is beyond your means, but the fact is 
that I couldn’t afford to let you have it less 
than two hundred a month. I’m sorr\’.’ says 
he, ‘that you had so much trouble for noth- 
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ing, but ril just slip this half-dollar into your 
pocket and yoirll have it to spend when you 
get back to the city/ With that he lays down 
the overcoat and umbrella and walks out. 
And ior all the fine clothes and jewelry of 
that man, he used such profane language 
that I had to ask him to stop or else step 
outside. That’s just like old Peter—he’s so 
touchy there’s no getting on with him, though 
he can be as sweet as pie if he happens to 
take a fancy to a person.” 


You Will Tell Him ? 

From *‘The Turn of the Road.” {Houghton, Mif- 
Hin & Co.) 

They were two women loving the same 
man, and neither was ashamed. Kate spoke 
suddenly with low-voiced, tremulous passion. 

“But you went to Russia, Winifred; you 
left him when he needed you, and only you in 
all the world.” 

“It was only two months ago that I heard,” 
answered Winifred. 

“That you heard”— 

“That he was blind.” 

The beating of Kate’s heart was suffocat¬ 
ing. Winifred was strangely still. 

“But my letter”— 

“What letter?” 

“The one I wrote in Paris—^you must re¬ 
member. You know the time I saw you. Dan 
was blind then, and I knew it. I meant to 
tell yon, only—only I couldn’t; so I wrote 
instead.” 

“You wrote me—two years ago—that he 
was blind?” 

“Yes, yes! you must have received it, Win¬ 
ifred. The concierge took it herself; she told 
me you had it—and you went to Russia just 
the same.” 

“I never saw the letter,” said Winifred, and 
again she turned away her face, with closed 
eyes. There was a silence, and then Kate 
cried out piteously,— 

“Winifred! Winifred!—if you had seen the 
letter, would you have come back?” 

But Winifred did not answer, and the 
moveless profile outlined against the chair 
told nothing. 

“Dan thinks you knew—two years ago,” 
continued Kate.” 

“It is no matter now,” said Winifred. 

“Shall I tell him how it was?” 

“It is no matter now,” repeated Winifred. 
Then she turned and looked at Kate. 

“Why didn’t you tell me, instead of writ¬ 
ing?” she asked. 

“Because I hated you—and because I have 
loved Dan all my life,” said Kate. “After¬ 
wards I wrote, because I loved him more than 
I hated you, and if you would make him 
happy”— 

Winifred rose, and walked to and fro 
across the room. Kate watched her with her 
hand at her side. Since Winifred loved Dan. 
it was all over for her, and there was a look 
of wild misery in her eyes. Suddenly Win¬ 
ifred paused by her chair. 

“Kate,” she said gently. 

Kate looked up to meet .grave, deep eyes 
and smiling lips. Winifred was holding out 
her hand. 


“I wish you would try not to hate me any 
longer,” she said. “I have been a hard 
woman—an unkind one often, I am afraid; 
but perhaps I have been most unkind to my¬ 
self, and that should make it easier to forgive 
me, Kate.” She smiled again. The hand that 
held Kate’s was firm, and the steady voice 
low and thrilling. “Perhaps some day you 
will tell Dan of the lost letter,” she continued; 
“I don’t like to have him think his oldest 
friend could be so unkind as to have kept si¬ 
lent during these two years. You will tell 
him?” The last words were more a command 
than a request. 

“Yes,” answered Kate tremulously, as she 
rose. 

“And you will not keep on hating me al¬ 
ways ?” 

Kate looked up. 

“I never knew you before,” she said with a 
dry, choking sob. “I might have known—^I 
might have known he could never care for 
me, after loving you.” 


Together on the Deck of a Ship. 

From ”Antonia.” (L. C. Page & Co.) 

Between the two rooms stood Antonia, 
great circles under her eyes, but she smiled 
as she said, “Have you come to scold me? 
Indeed, this time, it is not my fault.” Her 
feet were encased in moccasins, while a bril¬ 
liant blanket was thrown about her. 

Great emotions have least expression, so 
I answered nothing. Instant action was nec- 
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essary, for we had no more presents, and I 
would not leave her with the chance that she 
might be spirited away again, and held for 
higher ransom. It was her woman’s wit that 
solved the problem. She must have read per¬ 
plexity in my face, for she said rapidly, ‘1 
will tell you all about my awful journey when 
we are going to New Amsterdam, but now 
tell them that I am your wife, and as you 
are the mediator between the Dutch and In¬ 
dians you demand my release without ran¬ 
som *’• 

She swayed as she finished, but it was only 
for an instant, and she was her own brave 
self again. The chief, with his council, was 
already outside the wigwam and, much to my 
surprise, did not even demur when I put 
the case as she had suggested. In all my 
dealings with the red men I had found them 
just if not generous. When I said, “She is 
my wife,” they .said no word, but gave me 
furs to cover her, and escorted us to the 
“Privateer.” 

For long hours I listened to the strange 
tale of how they were carried from the en¬ 
campment. It seems that the old chief had 
heard that a woman of wealth would be in 
the great encampment, and that a large ran¬ 
som would be paid for her, so two of the 
fleetest of the tribe were sent in a canoe to 
steal her. They crept from the water to the 
wigwam, and lifting the cover slipped under 
opposite the place where Twas sleeping. They 
gagged Pompey, before he could utter a sound, 
and entering Antonia’s room, covered her 
with a blanket to prevent her screaming, and 
lifting her in his arms a strong and sinewy 
brave carried her to the canoe. The other 
followed with Pompey. “It is well, perhaps,” 
she said, “that the poniard was in your doub¬ 
let, for I should have used it to good purpose 
that night.” Had she not laughed, I should 
have once more taken her in my arms at the 
risk of another rebufif. She tempted me so. 
Something said to me. be content with her 
presence, it is more than you hoped for. 

They had covered her with furs in the 
canoe, so th.^t the water did not touch her, 
and when they reached their journey’s end a 
young Indian girl had done what she could 
to mal’.e her comfortable. I begged her to 
rest, and she lay on deck and slept. 

Once again I watched over her, and this 
time my eyes watched the stars come out, 
the moon wax and wane, and the dawn bright¬ 
en the east. She wakened as we neared the 
fort, and again we stood together on the deck 
of a ship. 


An American Victory. 

From Evans' “A Sailor’s Log." (.4pplcton.) 

Probably the most notable race we pulled 
was that in Hong Kong on the French em¬ 
peror’s birthday. The French admiral was 
determined to take the championship away 
from us, and to do so had built a sixteen- 
oared mahogany barge, which was light and 
supposed to be very fast. The crew trained 
at night, so that it was impossible to get an 
idea of what they were like: but I succeeded 
at la.st, by watching them closely and surpris¬ 
ing them in the darkness, in getting a line on 


them. I was convinced that we could beat 
them, and advised all our people to bet that 
way, which, they did; and as the betting was 
at long odds on the French boat, many of us 
did not have to trouble the paymaster for 
months. As the day of the race approached, 
the flagships of the different nations—French, 
English, American, and Russian—were moored 
on the course, where all could have a good .. 
view of tlip race from start to finish. Six j 
boats were entered—two French, two Eng- * 
lish, and two American—and the distance to 
be pulled was si.x miles, three miles away and 
a turn. I was lucky enough to draw the posi¬ 
tion next the starting boat, which insured my 
getting off promptly at the word. Next to 
me was the h’rench barge, on which so much 
money had been bet. She certainly did look 
very fit and dangerous, but six miles is a 
long way, and I knew that I had wind and 
miiscie in iiiy boat. The day before the race 
every man in the-Delaware drew all the 
money that was due him, and bet it, of course. 

Deck buckets of silver dollars were taken on 
board the French flagship, sized up against 
theirs, and placed under guard. Everybody 
was betting, and all, except our crew, was 
backing the French boat to win. 

The first mile of the course was packed on 
either side with boats crow^ded wdth people 
and covered wdth flags, and must have pre¬ 
sented a beautiful sight to those wdio had 
time to observe it. I w^as not able to see 
much of it. I w'as busy w^atching the red- 
colored French barge, and occasionally glanc¬ 
ing r.t the fourteen hard-set, anxious faces 
in my boat. At last we were on the line, oars 
pointed forward, feet firmly braced against 
the stretchers, mouths shut like steel traps, 
and every muscle and nerve tense almost to 
the point of breaking. “Are you ready?” and 
then “Go!” came from the starter. With one 
beautiful flash of the oars w^e all caught the 
water together, and w'ere off. I could feel 
mv heart thump in my breast as I saw, wdth 
one eye, the light French-built boat shoot 
cut h.alf a length ahead of us, and with the 
other eye the fourteen faces all turned on 
mine. Three hard quick strokes had set us 
going, and for a moment the red barge seemed 
to be tied to us, so even was our pace; then 
I could see my starboard bow'-oar slowly, inch 
by inch, dip out ahead of her. About five 
hundred yards from the start was a bunch of 
American boats crow^ded wuth yelling lunatics, 
and as I approached them I spoke a word to 
the crews signalled the stroke to rise to forty, 
and before the Frenchman knew^ w^hat had 
happened to him he had our w'ash, and, bar- ^ 
ring accidents, the race w^as w^on. Then we \ 
settled dowm to our long, swunging thirty-two 
strokes, w’hich were to last the rest of the 
distance. The French crew* began yelling 
wdien w’e passed them, and I believe they kept 
to it to the finish. • ^ 

It struck me as about the worst use I had 
ever known a racing crew^ to put their lungs 
to, but it pleased me immensely to have them 
do it. At the turning buoy we w^ere thirty 
seconds ahead, and on the pull w^e gained one 
minute. Crossing the finish line. I tossed 
oars for a second as the gun flashed, and then 
pulled to the ship at the same racing speed. 
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As I shot alongside, the tackles were hooked 
and the boat run up to the davits, crew and 
all. All hands tumbled out on deck, and 
when the French barge crossed the line our 
boat was quietly hanging at the davits, as if 
nothing had happened. ' It was only a boat 
race, it is true, but it was a grand one, and we 
won it. The boat from the Iroquois came in 
second, so we had all the honors as well as 
all the money. 


myself before Monsieur; wherefore I went 
no farther that night than the inn of the 
Amour de Dieu, in the Rue des Coupejarrets. 

Far below my garret window lay the street 
—a trench between the high houses. Scarce 
eight feet off loomed the dark wall of the 
house opposite. To me, fresh from the wdde 
woods of St. Quentin, it seemed the desire of 
Paris folk to outhuddle in closeness the rab¬ 
bits in a warren. So ingenious \vere they at 



From “The Helmet of Navarre.” Copyright, 1901, by The Century Co. 


''with a cry^ monsieur sprang toward me.'^ 


A Vivid Vision. 

From Kunkle’s “The Helmet of Navarre." {Cen¬ 
tury Co.) 

“Do you still wish to join M. le Due?” he 
said. 

“Father!” was all I could gasp. 

“Then you shall go,” he answered.. That 
was not bad for an old man wdio had lost 
two sons for Monsieur I 

I set out in the morning, light of baggage, 
purse, and heart. I can tell naught of the 
journey, for I heeded only that at the end of 
it lay Paris. I reached the city one day at 
sundowm, and entered without a passport at 
the St. Denis gate, the warders being hardly 
so strict as Mayenne supposed. I was dusty, 
foot-sore, and hungry, in no guise to present 


contriving to waste no inch of open space 
that the houses, standing at the base but a 
scant street’s width apart, ever jutted out 
farther at each story till they looked to be 
fairly toppling together. I could see into the 
windows up and down the w-ay; see the peo¬ 
ple moving about within; hear opposite neigh¬ 
bors call to each other. But across from my 
aery were no lights and no people, for that 
house was shuttered tight from attic to cellar, 
its dark front as expressionless as a blind 
face. I marvelled how it came to stand empty 
in that teeming quarter. 

Too tired, however, to wonder long, I blew 
out the candle, and was asleep before I could 
shut my eyes. 

Crash ! Crash ! Crash ! 

I sprang out of bed in a panic, thinking 
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Henry of Navarre was bombarding Paris. 
Then, being fully roused, I perceived that 
the noise was thunder. 

From the window I peered into floods of 
rain. The peals died away. Suddenly came 
a terrific lightning-flash, and I cried out in as¬ 
tonishment. For the shutter opposite was 
open, and I had a vivid vision of three men 
in the window. 

Tlien all was dark again, and the thunder 
shook the roof. 

I stood straining my eyes into the night, 
waiting for the next flash. When it came it 
showed me the window barred as before. 
Flash followed flash; I winked the rain from 
my eyes and peered in vain. The shutter re¬ 
mained closed as if it had never been opened. 
Sleep rolled over me in a great wave as I 
groped my way back to bed. 


Children of the Stream. 

From Boardman's ‘'Lovers of the Woods.” (.Mc¬ 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) 

‘T DON^T see how these innocent fry can 
grow up to be cannibals, but they do. All fish 
are like some men that start right and go 
wrong. Billy Drew tells a story and I know 
it’s true. Last summer when he was fishin’ 
in Long Lake, the buckskin thong that was 
fastened on his watch slipped off his pants’ 
button and the watch dropped out of his 
pocket into forty feet of water. In the fall I 
was out with him spearin’ pickerel, and when 
we come ashore I says, ‘Billy, what makes 
that tickin’ sound?’ and says he, T guess 
that’s my watch.’ And he opened a ten-pound 
pickerel and found it, keepin’ time just as 
natural as any watch. The thong was looped 
on the pickerel’s jaw, and was more or less 
wound on the stem-winder, and the motions 
of bitin’ and digestin’ kep’ the watch spring 
tight as a drum, for a pickerel never rests.” 

“John,” said Hardy, ‘.‘is that all true?” 

‘Tn a few weeks, when the fry in our 
troughs have learne.d what fun it is to eat, 
they’ll begin to object to our bill of fare, and 
call it monotonous and hold indignation meet- 
in’s and inquire of each other if any one ever 
heard of havin’ nothin’ but liver to eat six 
times a day. A good many’ll conclude that 
there’s more variety and excitement outside, 
and they’ll crowd under the tail-board and 
into the wire meshes, and die there. Then the 
black flies and mosquitoes will come and 
hover over the troughs and the trout’ll leap 
for ’em and throw themselves over the sides 
to die on the floor. The only thing that has 
more appetite than trout is a reptile. Every 
crack in the hatchery needs to be closed tight 
to keep out snakes, lizards, and frogs. I 
found a frog at the troughs one mornin’ and 
cut him open and counted out four hundred 
frv.” 

‘‘He must have belonged, or wanted to be¬ 
long, to the ‘Smart Set,’ ” said Hardy. “But 
what is the result of all these diseases and 
accidents? How many fish, out of a thou¬ 
sand eggs, live?” 

“That depends on the eggs, and the dis¬ 
eases and the accidents. Some lots of eggs 
produce mostly weak or deformed fish, while 
other lots hatch out 95 per cent, of good ones. 


Without figurin’ on serious accidents, such as 
the breakin’ away of the dam or freezin’ of 
the water in the intake pipe, when everything 
in the hatchery may be lost, it’s good work 
in this region to save three-quarters of ’em 
until May and June, when we put out fry; 
or half of ’em to October, when we call ’em 
fingerlings. This, of course, is thousands of 
times better luck than trout have when they 
spawn naturally in the streams. One man’s 
guess is as good as another’s, but I don’t sup¬ 
pose that more’n one out of a thousand nat¬ 
ural born eggs makes a trout that lives If it 
did, they would pretty soon be thick enough 
to raise the river a foot a year.” 


The Princess Entered. 

From McCutcheon*s “Graustark.” (Stone.) 

Prince Bolaroz and his nobles stood to the 
right of the throne, the Graustark men and 
women of degree to the left, while near the 
door, on both sides, were to be seen the lead¬ 
ing military men of both principalities. Near 
the Duke of Mizrox was stationed the figure 
of Gabriel, Prince of Dawsbergen. He had 
come, with.a half dozen followers, among a 
crowd of unsuspecting Axphainians, and had 
taken his position near the throne. Anguish 
entered with Baron Dangloss and they stood 
together near the doorway, the latter whiter 
than he had ever been in his life. 

Then came the hush of expectancy. The 
doors swung open, the curtains parted and 
the Princess entered. 

She was supported on the arm of her tall 
uncle, Caspar of Halfont. Pages carried the 
train of her dress, a jeweled gown of black. 
As she advanced to the throne, calm and 
stately, those assembled bent knee to the fair¬ 
est woman the eye had ever looked upon. 

The calm, proud exterior hid the most un¬ 
happy of hearts. The resolute courage with 
which her spirit had been braced for the oc¬ 
casion was remarkable in more ways than one. 
Among other inspirations behind the valiant 
show was the bravery of a guilty conscience, 
tier composure sustained a shock when she 
passed Allode at the door. That faithful, 
heart-broken servitor looked at her face with 
pleading, horror-struck eyes as much as to 
say: “Good God, are you going to destroy 
Graustark for the sake of that murderer? 
Have pity on us—have pity!” 

Before taking her seat on the throne, she 
swept the thrilled assemblage with her wide 
blue eyes. There were shadows beneath them, 
and there were wells of tears behind them. 
As she looked upon the little knot of white¬ 
faced northern barons, her knees trembled and 
her heart gave a great throb of pity. Still 
the face was resolute. Then she saw Anguish 
and the suffering Dangloss; then the accusing, 
merciless eyes of Gabriel. At sight of him 
she started violently and an icy fear crept 
into her soul. Instinctively she searched the 
gorgeous company for the captain of the 
guard. Her staunchest ally was not there. 
Was she to hear the condemning words alone ? 
Would the people do as Quinnox had proph¬ 
esied, or would they believe Gabriel and curse 
her? 

She sank into the great chair and sat with 
staring, helpless eyes, deserted and feeble. 
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The Song of the Sea. 

From Peterson’s “The Potter and the Clay.” {Lo- 
throp Publishing Co.) 

So the days passed. He would climb up 
into the eyrie, as he had done as a child, and 
listen to the beating sea below. Once the sea 
had sung to him of undiscovered lands, whose 
shores it touched, bearing the message back 
to him; it had sung of wealth and 
fame gained by the sword—it was 
by the sword always—and it had 
beaten and beaten, and sung of all 
that he would one day like to be: 
and of what some day he would 
be and achieve. Once it had sung 
of love—of its mystery and the es¬ 
sence of its life— 

Now— 

He would crawl to the edge of 
the crag and peer over into the 
white foam, holding on to the edge 
until the old boyish dizziness came 
back; but unlike in the old days, 
there was never a woman’s face 
in the foam! What right had he 
to look for a woman’s face in the 
foam! 

And the song of the sea was the 
song of death and dishonor. He 
might climb the crag to-day, and 
to-morrow, and every to-morrow 
of his life, and the song would not 
change. The sea was a vast or¬ 
gan; he could not change its 
tunes back to the old ones; he 
could not control it, and it went 
on, rolling out it? fierce, deep mu¬ 
sic of dishonor. 

And then he would leave the sea 
and the crags and go back into the 
empty house. The house was only 
a shade less bad; with its deserted 
rooms and its long gallery of dead 
and gone Campbells and Trevel¬ 
yans. 

He had wandered into the gal¬ 
lery once or twice. The faces on 
the canvases, grown indistinct 
with the years, seemed to look 
back at him without recognition 
that he was of their race and 
line. What claim had they on him 
or he on them ? The men had ^ 
been brave and the women fair— 
so the history and traditions of 1 
the house had said, even if the 
stjff painted figures and the severe 
painted faces often said otherwise 
—the men had always been in the 
front wherever they were needed 
for the defence of Scotland and 
her rights, and later they had de¬ 
fended England, too. If they had not fought 
for her with the sword they had with 
tongue or pen —if they had not been sol¬ 
diers, they had been powers in the gov¬ 
ernment or in the pulpit. Even the solemn¬ 
faced preacher near the big window at 
the furthest end of the gallery, when elo¬ 
quence had failed, had left the old kirk to 
strike a blow for King Charlie. The women, 
too, had been brave—brave in the sacrifice of 
beauty and wealth for the upholding of Scot¬ 


tish rights, and the renouncing of husbands 
and lovers and sons for Scotland. 

At the other side of the gallery hung his 
father’s race—the Trevelyans; and opposite 
the solemn-faced preacher, near to the win¬ 
dow, where the sun struck it in the morning, 
was the picture of his mother. It had been 
taken of her in the first years of her marriage. 


soon after he had been born. People had 
said that, as a child, he had held his head 
proudly, like hers. 

The grave, smiling eyes seemed to follow 
him as he turned hastily from the portrait. 
She had gloried in the traditions of her race: 
she had been proud—justly—of her line. He 
thanked God she was dead—that he might 
remember her as the portrait had painted her 
to be—on the flood tide of her love and her 
beauty and her strength. 


From “ Camp Venture.” Copyrijjht, 1901, by Lothrop I'ubliKhinK' Co. 

''he felt a hand pulling at his blanket.” 
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Joyce. 

From Marnan’s "A Daughter of the Veldt.” {Holt.) 

‘‘I can’t make out what you find in them 
clouds, Joyce, to stare at ’em like that so 
long.” 

“Dreams!” replied the girl addressed, with¬ 
out turning her head. There was a long 
pause, and then she gently added, as if to 
herself, “And promise of rest!” 

It was the evening of the day following the 
Feast of the Annunciation, in the year 1894. 
All day a pitiless drive of rain had swept 
over the valley of N’Hlabat, beating down the 
heavy heads of the niealie crops and Kaffir 
corn, till the red-tasselled ears were drenched 
and draggled. But in the afternoon, the great 
clouds roiling up, bank on bank, from the east 
of Amongalend, had sullenly passed on west¬ 
ward, leaving behind them the drifting in¬ 
cense of a grateful loam, and a wide expanse 
of soft clear sky. Westward, between the Exe¬ 
cution Kraanz and the Baca Flills, the sun 
w,as sinking into terraced lawns of cloud, out¬ 
lining the bluff peaks and barren ridges with 
vivid distinctness. 

As the sun sank further down, its rays 
smote full on the head of the girl standing 
at the gate of the farmstead at N’Hlabat, 
and lit the soft bronze shimmer of her hair 
to a sudden glow which deepened each mo¬ 
ment, till she seemed framed in an aureole 
of living flame. The flush caught, too, the 
eyes and cheeks and lips, the whole poise and 
posture of face and form, lending to her, for 
the passing of a few moments, a radiance, un¬ 
earthly, visionary. 

The girl squatting near on a stump looked 
on her companion in dumb amazement,- half 
comprehending, in a sullen dissatisfied wav, 
that a great gulf lay between them. She had 
ever held Joyce’s pale face, with its air of 
patient reserve, in something like contempt, 
finding more loveliness in her own dark eyes, 
strong white teeth, and laughing full lips. 
But now, gazing on her framed in that illumi¬ 
nating glow, a keen smarting resentment 
struck through her, vitalizing the seed of a 
bitter hate. She , could not take her eyes off 
the other’s face, and the picture of it burnt 
indelibly into her memory, making of the girl 
in front of her a new being, a creature of an¬ 
other world. 

The strong supple figure, with its graceful, 
lithe sweep of contour; the rounded arms, the 
long, light hands supporting the chin; the full 
curve of the bosom, outlined into a mysterious 
delicacy she had never noticed before: the 
bare throat, perfect in its moulding, with its 
soft creamy coloring untouched by the glow; 
the face, oval, wistful, dreamy; the lips, usual¬ 
ly so stern and unlaughing, parted now in a 
curve half-joyous, half-tenderly wondering, 
scarlet and smooth as a child’s; the small 
cars, transparent in the light as pink sea- 
shells; the straight sensitive nose: the brow 
broad, thoughtful, grave; the wealth of hair! 
lit to that wondrously lambent gold:—de¬ 
tail by detail, the whole picture forced itself 
jipon the watching girl with a confused sense 
m revelation and resentment. Under a sud- 
(len impulse of curiosity she moved more for- 
i^ard, and peered up into Joyce’s eyes. As 


her gaze met them, she gave a little gasp, like 
the indrawn breath of one in pain; for in the 
great gray eyes of the girl was a light the 
other had never seen in eyes before, a light 
that electrified the whole face into a living 
loveliness. 


You Shall Be Paid, Rascal. 

From “My Lady of Orange.” {Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 

Before me sat Ferdinando of Alva, the 
greate.st soldier in Europe, who wielded the 
forces of the greatest power in the world, 
the Master of all the Netherlands save 
Breuthe town. And Breuthe town I had 
come to sell. Far away in Delft was William 
of Orange, who had trusted me to do him 
what good I could. Ay, there sat Alva, with 
his long, lean, sallow face frowning at me 
from two yards’ distance, caressing his iron- 
gray beard with a thin, sinewy hand. 

“Take away his sword,” he said in a grat¬ 
ing voice. 

I laughed. 

“Why, ’tis the Englishman, Newstead !” he 
cried. Then his thin lips parted, and he 
grinned like a wolf. 

“Praise be to the Virgin 1 ” he said. “Let 
him be burnt by a slow fire under their 
walls.” , 

The lieutenant laid his hand on my shoul¬ 
der. - • 

“Bethink you I” I cried. “Dead I shall do 
you little good; alive I can do much.” 

Alva waved his hand. 

“A slow fire !”• he repeated. 

The fat man—Chiapin Vitelli—bent over 
and whispered in his ear. I stood there wait¬ 
ing, the • lieutenant’s claw-hand still on my 
shoulder. Cordieu! I am no coward, but I 
do not wish to pass such minutes as those 
again. Then suddenly the grating voice 
broke out again: 

“Why do you dare come here?” he said. 

I started. I hardly knew what he said. 

“Why do you dare come here?” he repeated 
angrily. 

“I—I bring you an offer,” I stammered. 

Vitelli looked with an air of triumph at 
Alva. 

“Ha! Breuthe will surrender? You will 
get no terms from me!” 

“Breuthe will never surrender!” said I. 

The wolf’s, look—it was never long absent— 
came back to Alva’s face. 

“Well, your offer, your offer?” said Vitelli 
quickly. 

“I will open the gates to a party of your 
men.” 

“Ah!” Vitelli said, and he smiled, looking 
sideways at Alva. 

“You may go,” cried Alva to the lieutenant. 
“Is that all?” he asked sharply, turning to me. 

“The rest comes from you, sir,” I answered 
coolly. 

“With a pardon you will be well paid,” he 
snarled. 

“I should, of course, request that,” I said. 

“For yourself and your men,” said Vitelli. 

“They are good soldiers,” I answered; 
“they would be more use alive.” 

“You want more?” Alva asked sharply. I 
bowed. 
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Albert was Left Alone with Telly. 

From Mlinn's '‘Uncle Terry.” {Lee & Shepard.) 

The long ride'in the crisp sea air, follow¬ 
ing the scanty railroad lunch, had given Al¬ 
bert a most amazing appetite, and the bounti¬ 
ful supper of stewed chicken and cold lobster, 
not to mention other good things of Aunt 
Lissy’s providing, received a hearty accept- 
^ ance. To have these people unaffectedly glad 
j to see him, and so solicitous of his personal 
comfort, carried him back to his own home 
and mother of years before in a way that 
touched him. He felt himself among friends, 
and friends that were glad to see him and 
meant to show it. Although it was dark when 
supper was over, he could not resist going out 


on the rocks and listening a few minutes to 
the waves as they beat upon them. There 
was no moon, but the lighthouse gleam over 
his head faintly outlined the swells, as one 
by one they tossed their spray up to where 
he stood; back of him the welcome glow of 
Uncle Terry’s home, and all around the wide 
ocean, dark and sombre. What a change 
from the busy hive of men he had left that 
morning! Only a brief space was he left to 
contemplate it, when he heard a voice just 
back of him saying: 

^ “Here’s yer coat, Mr. Page; the night’s 
gittin’ chilly, and ye better put it on ’fore ye 
ketch cold.” 

When ihe two returned to the house Al¬ 
bert found a bright fire burning in the sit¬ 
ting-room. and going to the entry way, where 
he had left his valise, to get a box of cigars 
for Uncle Terry, found that the valise had 
disappeared. 

“I put yer things in yer room,” said the 


old man, and handing him a lamp he added, 
“ye know whar ’tis now, I hope, so make yer- 
self tew hum.” 

Later, when they were all gathered about 
the fire, both the “wimmin folks” with their 
sewing, and Uncle Terry enjoying one of the 
cigars Albert had brought him, the old man’s 
face gleamed as genial as the firelight. It 
was a genuine treat to him to have this young 
man for company, and he showed it. He told 
stories of the sea, of storm and shipwreck, 
and curious experiences that had come to him 
during the many years he had dwelt beside 
the ocean; and while Albert listened, steal¬ 
ing occasional glances at the sweet-faced but 
plainly clad girl whose eyes were bent upon 
her sewing, the neighboring waves kept up 


their monotone, and the fire sparkled and 
glowed with a ruddy light. 

“Don’t you ever get tired of hearing the 
waves beat so near you ?” asked Albert at last. 

“Wal, there’s suthin’ curious ’bout that,” 
answered Uncle Terry; “I’ve got so uster 
’em they seem sorter necessary ter livin’, an’ 
when I go ’way it’s hard fer me ter sleep fer 
missin’ ’em. Why, don’t yer like ter hear 
’em?” he added curiously. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Albert; “I enjoy them 
always, and they are a lullaby that puts me to 
sleep at once.” 

It was but little past nine when Uncle 
Terry arose, and bringing in a basket of 
wood observed, “I guess I’ll turn in middlin’ 
arly so’s to git up arly’n pull my traps ’fore 
breakfast, an’ then I’ll take ye out fishin’. 
The mackerel’s bitin’ good these days, an’ 
mebbe ye’ll enjoy it.” 

Aunt Lissy soon followed and Albert was 
left alone with Telly. 



From “ Uncle Terry. Copyright, 1900, by Lee &. Shepard. 

THE OLD MILL. 
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From Lloyd’s “ Etldorhim.” ('opyn{rht, 1901, by Dodd, ^!t■ad & Co. 


ETIDORHPA. 

Lady Anne Stafford. 

From "Every Inch a King." {Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Then the bishop turned and looked down 
upon the novice expectantly, and Anne, sum¬ 
moning all her strength to keep her voice firm 
and quiet, raised her head and distinctly re¬ 
peated the formula in which maidens request 
admittance into the Fianciscan Order. The 
bishop gazed upon her beautiful face with ad¬ 
miration and some wonder. 

“Is it thy true desire to enter this sacred 
life and devote thyself to the service of God 
and man?” he asked, in his quavering voice. 

“It is, reverend father,” she answered 
bravely, but with lowered eyes. 

“Dost thou swear that there is no reason 
why thou shouldst not be received?” 

“I do so swear,” breathed the voice faintly. 

The bishop was not entirely convinced, yet 
the wealth and station of the lady caused 
him to put aside his scruples. 

“Holy Mother in God,” he said, address¬ 
ing the abbess, “wilt thou receive this maiden 
into thy fold, and keep and guard her faith¬ 
fully?” 

ITpon his words there sounded a crash as 
it might have been of thunder, or of metal 
ringing upon metal, hut every eye was fixed 
upon the group before the altar, and every 
ear listened eagerly for the abbess’s answer. 

“T will receive her,” she said, “and with 
my might will I guard and protect her from 
all harm or dishonor.” 

Again sounded the crash, followed by a 
confused uproar, in a distant part of the 
cloi?.ler, but the nuns were too intent upon the 
scene before them to give heed. The bishop 
gazed upon the kneeling maiden. 


“Rise, daughter,” he commanded, “thou 
shalt be received. Withdraw and put upon 
thee the habit of the Order of St. Clare; 
then come before me to make thy solemn 
and perpetual vow to live a life of poverty, 
chastity and obedience.” 

Anne rose to her feet, but even as Eliza¬ 
beth and her companion came forward to 
lead her away, the doors of the chapel were 
thrown violently open, a loud voice cried, 
“Hold, in the name of the King!” and six 
men, three of them muffled in great riding 
cloaks, so that even their faces were hidden, 
and three in the uniform of the King’s guards, 
advanced into the chapel. The frightened 
nuns ran screaming to either side, huddling 
together as if for mutual protection, some 
sobbing and one or two fainting with terror. 
Anne shrank back against the wall and the 
bishop and his priests stood amazed and dumb’ 
The abbess alone kept her self-possession. 
“Peace, 3^e fools,” she cried to the nuns, then 
sternly addressing the men who rapidly ad¬ 
vanced, “What means this intrusion, sirrahs, 
into the holy precincts of the Church?” . 

The three foremost men came forward, the 
men-at-arms remaining near the entrance. 
Receiving no answer, the abbess again cried! 
out to them to leave the chapel. “Have ye 
no respect for God? This ground is sacred— 
even the King’s men have no right upon it I” 

Without answering, the three continued to 
^dvance until they had reached the altar. 
Then one of them quickly stepped to where 
Anne Stafford stood, trembling and terrified, 
and whispered in her ear, “Fear not, fair 
lady, wilt thou go with me?” 

She started at the voice, and uttered a 
glad cry of assent. 


Aaron Burr. 

Preface to Pidgin’s "Blennerhassett." (C. M. Clark 
Publishing Co.) 

For a hundred years one of the most re¬ 
markable of Ahiericans has borne a weight 
of obloquy and calumny such as has been 
heaped upon no other man. and, unlike any 
other man, during his lifetime he never by 
voice or pen made answer to charges made 
against him, or presented either to friends or 
foes any argument or evidence to refute them. 

The American public makes idols of its 
great men; tut when from any cause those 
great men fall from their high estate.*?, the 
American public has no mercy for its fallen 
heroes. 

I will not speak longer in general terms, of 
uncertain application, but declare at once that 
the remarkable man I have in mind is Aaron 
Burr; a man who fought bravely to secure 
the independence of the colonies; a man who 
rose to the highest position at the bar, and 
who was offered a seat upon the bench; a 
man who was elected to the highest position 
in the gift of the American people, and who 
filled the second place with a dignity and 
grace that have never been equalled: a man 
who revenged the wrongs inflicted upon him, 
during a period of thirty years, on the fatal 
field of Weehauken: a man who contem¬ 
plated a conquest, and who was tried for high 
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treason by the members of the party which 
afterwards carried out exactly the programme 
of conquest that he had outlined; a man who 
bore his downfall with patience and dignity; 
a man whom neither political persecution, nor 
poverty, nor the perfidy of his friends could 
force to speak one word of recrimination or 
complaint; a man who bore ihe loss of daugh¬ 
ter and grandson, the dearest ties that bound 
him to the human race, with resignation; a 
man who for twenty-five years thereafter 
toiled on without complaint to supply the 
means for an humble living; a man who, al¬ 
though he killed his foe according to the 
code of honor then in force, has been called 
either assassin or murderer by the makers of 
school books, thus’instilling into infant minds 
a prejudice which only research and study in 
after years could effectually remove. 

For twenty years I have read about this 
man. There is no American about whom so 
much has been written, and within the pages 
of a book like this I can only hope to incor¬ 
porate its spirit, for the substance would fill 
volumes. Where the statement was one of 
fact, fact has been adhered to. Where the 
language is imaginative such words have been 
chosen to express fiction as seemed to con¬ 
form to those used to convey fact; in other 


words, if the characters in this romance did 
not do the things nor say the words attrib¬ 
uted to them, from what they did say or do, 
it seems fair and proper to infer that they 
would have done or said them had occasion 
offered, or circumstances been propitious. 

The men of America to-day are more tol¬ 
erant, broader-minded, and less bigoted in 
their politics than they were a century ago. 
My aim has been to present Aaron Burr as 
he was a hundred years ago, and to ask that 
he be judged by the rules of order and so¬ 
ciety then existing, but by minds free from 
the intolerant political and religious preju¬ 
dices which blinded the eyes and warped the 
judgments of his contemporaneous critics. 

The diamond gives no indication of its 
worth until it has been ground and polished 
and set in a manner worthy of its value. It 
may have happened in the past that some 
of our public men have been placed in set¬ 
tings worthy of a richer jewel, but this surely 
has not been the case with Aaron Burr. If 
my labors of twenty years should place him 
before his fellow-citizens in a better light, if, 
while regretting and condemning his faults, 
they obtain a fuller and more truthful idea 
of his virtues, accomplishments, and powers, 
I shall feel amply rewarded. 



From “ Quincy Adams Sawyer.” Copyright, 1900, by C. M. Clark Pub. Co. 


MANDY AND HIRAM. 
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Young People Nowadays. 

From Anthony’s “A Victim of Circumstances.” 

{Harper.) 

Madam Trevor felt called upon to rebuke 
Ills unfilial grin. “Young people nowadays 
lack grace even to assume a decent consid¬ 
eration for their elders,” she said. “The last 
generation ridiculed us behind our backs, but 
now it is done before our very eyes.” 

Bobby balanced himself on the railing, and 
took the field joyously. “I was just saying 
behind your back that to make this house an 
ideal place to drop in of an afternoon, you 
ought to have tea at five o’clock. Everybody 
else does it. and I expect it, and get a gone 
feeling about that time, you know.” 

“I don’t doubt that your mother would al¬ 
low you to have it,” said Madam Trevor. 
“She seems to humor you in all your va¬ 
garies. For my own part, it seems an excellent 
way of spoiling one’s dinner. I never ap¬ 
prove of eating between meals.” 

“But I want it here where the girls are,” 
said Mr. Floyd. “Bless you, it won’t spoil 
my appetite. 

“Your appetite is not what concerns me,” 
said the magnate. “I don’t want all the young 
people in the neighborhood trapesing over 
my lawns and tracking dirt on to my piazzas, 
a great slop and waste of good tea and cake, 
and every one late for dinner. Why must 
you be forever putting notions into the chil-. 
dren’s heads? Only this morning I found a 
sticky glass on the library table, in which 
some one had been dissolving my cut loaf- 
sugar in water, but so stiff that a spoon 
would stand in it; and when I questioned 
James he admitted that he had learned the 
wasteful trick from you. You all munch 
sweets^ from morning till night, without re¬ 
gard for your teeth or digestions—French 
candies, animal crackers, soda-water! In my 
day young people contented themselves with 
a moderate quantity of simple, wholesome 
fare. They didn’t demand made dishes and 
entrees. At Marjorie’s age I could have 
bought all my frocks for the money you frit¬ 
ter away in poisonous trash ; but, for that mat¬ 
ter, my clothes lasted much longer than yours, 
for I never was a harum-scarum tomboy. I 
obeyed my parents, did mv own needlework, 
and comported myself as a well-born young 
woman should. Your lawlessness comes from 
the Trevor side, not from the Van Rensselae.-s.’’ 

“Oh, well, you know,” said Mr. Floyd, ar¬ 
gumentatively, “in those days women laced 
until they had no room inside them for a 
good square meal. They wore paper-soled 
shoes on the street, and thought it vulgar to 
look healthy, and the height of every well- 
regulated young woman’s ambition was to 
have an unhappy love affair and go into a 
decline. We are more sensible nowadaj’^s.” 

Madam Trevor sniffed, and made no reply. 
She had been beguiled into an argument, and, 
as she seldom condescended to discussion! 
Mr. Floyd’s fingers already clutched the vic¬ 
tor’s palm. “You can have the table in the 
north corner of the oiazza.” he said, airily, 
■“and then the prevailing winds will blow the 
alcohol lamp away from the house. We’ll 
have some of that chocolate cake we had the 
other day for luncheon, and little round plum- 
cakes, and-” 


Madam Trevor raised her hand, and trans¬ 
fixed him with an awful glance. “When I 
am in my dotage, Robert, I may place my 
family and affairs in your hands,” she said, 
“but for the present I hope to continue mis¬ 
tress in my own house. I wish you a pleas¬ 
ant walk home.” 


I Knowed ’at Ye’d Come. 

From Maurice Thompson’s “Milly.” {New Amster- 
dam Book Co.) 

“[ KNOWED ’at ye’d come,” Milly said, “fur 
I dremp last night ’at ye was dead an’ ’at’s a 
sign, ye know.” 

Her face, upturned to his, caught from the 
faint moonlight, or from some other heavenly 
reflection, a gleam of peaceful happiness that 
added something which Reynolds never before 
had seen there, or if ever he had seen it, it 
was when, a mere child, she had so faithfully 
hung over him and tended him through a 
long and almost fatal illness. The memory 
of her untiring patience and gentleness, her 
quick sense of his needs and her silent but 
evidently deep joy at his final recovery, now 
suddenly rushed upon him. 

“I’ve ben a wushin’ ye’d come an’ I’m so 
glad!” she murmured, as she opened the gate 
for him. “Hit air so lonesome when ye’r away.” 

Her lithe, plump figure was clothed in a 
clinging gown of cotton stuff and a white 
kerchief was pinned about her throat. Down 
over her shoulders in a long, rather thin 
brush fell her rimpled pale yellow hair. Her 
cheeks glowed and her lips had on them the 
dew of innocent and, alas, ignorant maiden¬ 
hood. A flash of recognition leaped into the 
mind of Reynolds, though he was scarcely 
conscious of it, and Milly White’s strange 
beauty was no longer invisible to him. 

“Ye ortn’t to stay away so long,” she added, 
not in rebuke, but in a low, quavering voice 
like that of some happy bird. Her mountain 
dialect, crabbed as it appears in writing, added 
emphasis to the fresh, half wild tenderness of 
her tones. 

All around the woods and little broken fields 
were dim and silent. The warm southern 
stars burned overhead and the fitful balmy 
air crept past with furtive whispers. The 
moon slipped down behind the mountain, 
leaving on the peak a delicate wavering ghost 
that slowly vanished into the common haze 
of the night. Reynolds paused in the little 
gateway and looked down into Milly’s lifted 
shining face. In that instant a tender feeling, 
a subtle sense of some obscure but immediate 
draught upon the inner sources of his pas¬ 
sionate nature, took complete possession of 
him. The touching sweetness of her face, the 
wild grace of her form, and that charming ex¬ 
pression of strength and development, im¬ 
pressed him. He forgot the cabin, the pinched 
and sapless mountain life and all its empty 
hopelessness. For the time he saw nothing 
but Millv as his over-stimulated imagination 
lighted her face and form with the allure¬ 
ments of irresistible beauty. He stooped, 
and. swiftly folding her in his arms, kissed 
her passionately. 

“Oh!” she cried, her voice slipping with 
sharp sweetness away through the dusky 
woods. It was like the quick musical chirp 
of a glad bird. 
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A Birthnight Ball. 

Front Mrs. Goodivhes “Sir Christopher.” {Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

In truth, to one little maid it did seem as 
though the dancing would never begin. What 
was the fun of having men struggle for the 
privilege of talking with her? Old ladies 
could talk. She could talk better at forty- 
eight than at eighteen; but to dance, to sway 
to the music, and feel the blood keeping time 
as it swept along; to promenade down the 
hall with all eyes fixed upon one; to wheel 
the gallants in the reel and feel the lingering 
pressure of fingers reluctant to let go their 
transient grasp; to feef the light of the can¬ 
dles reflected in one's eyes and the perfume 
of roses caught in her breath; to live and 
move and reign the princess of love—this 
was the glorious privilege of youth and wom¬ 
anhood, the guerdon which kind Fate in 
atonement for. many hard blows had flung at 
the feet of Peggy Neville. 

At last the march began — Sir William and 
Mistress Huntoon leading, the master of the 
hoifse following with Lady Berkeley; and 
when Romney held out his hand to Peggy, 
she was glad to be alive. As she looked 
down^ at her gown she experienced that sat¬ 
isfaction which the young knights of old knew 
in donning their maiden armor, for is not 
dres? the armor of the social battle? 

Never in her short life of eighteen years 
had Peggy Neville looked as lovely as she did 
to-night. Never had her eyes been so bright, 
never her cheeks so red. never had Romney 
felt himself so helplessly her slave, and, alas ! 
the poor boy thought, never had she looked so 
indifferentlv upon him. 

It would not perhaps have encouraged the 
hd to know that instead of thinking of him 


with indifference, she simply was not think¬ 
ing of him at all, her entire attention being 
fixed upon the scene around her and the ac¬ 
tors in it. Such beautiful girls, in their jewels 
and laces and brocades and high-heeled slip¬ 
pers ! Such magnilicent men, with rainbow 
colors in sashes and velvet coats, with ruffles 
of costly embroideries and buckles reflecting 
the light of the candles! Most gorgeous of 
all. Sir William Berkeley! • 

It quite took Peggy’s breath away when this 
elegant courtier bowed before her and begged 
her hand for the pavan. Yet there he was, 
sweeping the floor before her with the white 
plumes of his hat and craving the honor of 
the dance. Whatever might be thought of Sir 
William’s powers of governing, there could 
be no doubt that he understood the art of 
dancing, and, final test of skill, of making his 
partner dance well. Holding the tips of 
Peggy’s fingers lightly, but firmly, he led her 
to the head of the hall, where the host and 
hostess stood. These they saluted gravely, she 
with a deep courte.sy, he with an equally deep 
bow, his hat clasped to his heart. Then sweep¬ 
ing down the room they paused again before 
the portrait of the King, and Berkeley saluted 
with his sword; then on again, the hautboys 
keeping time while the company marked the 
rhythm by singing together, after the fashion 
introduced by Queen Henrietta’s French 
courtiers—“Belle qui tient ma vie captive.” 

At the end of the measure, the advance be¬ 
ing ended, the retreat began, the Governor 
walking behind and leading his partner back¬ 
ward. always with delicately held finger-tips, 
the raised arm and rounded wrist .showing 
every graceful curve as the girl walked. 

“Where did she learn it,” wondered Rom¬ 
ney, “and she never at Court?” 
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Theories Wise and Otherwise. 

From Barbour’s “That Mainwaring Affair.” {Lip- 
pincott.) 

'‘Well, my friend, what do you know?” 
inquired the detective, while he watched the 
delicate spirals of blue smoke as they diffused 
themselves in the golden haze of the sunlight. 

“Just what I was about to ask you,” said 
his companion. 

“Oh, time enough for that later. You have 
been looking into this case, and, as you are a 
born detective, I naturally would like to com¬ 
pare notes with you.” 

Mr. Whitney glanced sharply at the detec¬ 
tive, as though suspicious of some sarcasm 
lurking in those words, but the serious face 
of the latter reassured him, and he replied,— 

“Well, Fve not had much experience in that 
line, but I’ve made quite a study of character, 
and can tell pretty correctly what a person of 
such and such evident characteristics will do 
under such and such conditions. As I have 
already stated to you. I know, both from ob¬ 
servation and from hints dropped by Hugh 
Mainwaring, that if ever a dangerous woman 
existed,—artful, designing, absolutely devoid 
of the first principles of truth, honor, or vir¬ 
tue,—that woman is Mrs. LaGrange. I know 
that Mainwaring stood in fear of her to a 
certain extent, and that she was constantly 
seeking, by threats, to compel him to either 
marry her or secure the property to her and 
her son; and I also know that he was anxious 
to have the will drawn in favor of his name¬ 
sake as quickly and as secretly as possible. 

“Now, knowing all these circumstances, 
what is more reasonable than to suppose that 
she, learning in some way of his intentions, 
would resort to desperate measures to thwart 
them? Her first impulse would be to destroy 
the will: then to make one final effort to bring 
him, by threats, to her terms, and, failing in 
that, her fury would know no bounds. Now, 
what does she do? Sends for Hobson, the 
one man whom Hugh Mainwaring feared, 
who knew his secret and stood ready to be¬ 
tray it. Between them the plot was formed. 
They have another interview in the evening, 
to which Hobson brings one of his coadju¬ 
tors, the two coming by different ways like 
the vile conspirators they were, and in all 
probability, when Hugh Mainwaring bade his 
guests good-night, every detail of his death 
was planned and ready to be carried into ex¬ 
ecution in the event of his refusing to com¬ 
ply with that woman’s demands made by her¬ 
self, personally, and later, through Hobson. 
We know, from the darkey’s testimony, that 
Hobson and his companion appeared in the 
doorway together: that the maq suddenlv van¬ 
ished—probably concealing himself in the 
shrubbery—as Hobson went back into the 
house: that a few moments later, the latter 
reappeared with IMrs. LaGrange: and the 
darkey tells me that he, supposing all was 
right, slunk away in the bushes and left them 
standing there. We know that the valet, go¬ 
ing up stairs a while after, found Mrs. La¬ 
Grange in the private library, and at the same 
time detected the smell of burning paper. You 
found the burnt fra.gments of the will in the 
grate in the tower-room.” 


“Now, to my mind, it is perfectly clear that 
Mrs. LaGrange and Hobson proceeded to¬ 
gether to the library and tower-room, where 
they first destroyed the will, and where she 
secreted him to await the result of her inter¬ 
view with Mainwaring, at the same time pro¬ 
viding him with the private keys by which he 
could effect his escape, and with Hugh Main- 
waring’s own revolver with which the terrible 
deed was done. Later, finding that Main¬ 
waring would not accede to her demands, I 
believe she left that room knowing to a cer¬ 
tainty what his fate would be in case Hobson 
could not succeed in making terms with him, 
and I believe her object in coming down the 
corridor afterwards was simply to ascertain 
that her plans were being carried into execu¬ 
tion. Now there is my theory of this whole 
affair; what do you think of it?” 

“Very ingeniously put together.” 


It Is Peculiar—This. 

From Ellis’s “The Bondzvoman.” {Rand, idcNally 
& Co.) 

“Oh, yes; she may read my palm, it is all 
a jest, of course.” 

The Egyptian held vhe man’s hand at which 
she had not yet glanced. She took the hand 
of the Marquise. 

“Pardon, Madame, it is no jest, it is a 
science,” she said briefly, and holding their 
hands, glanced from one to the other. 

“Firm hands, strong hands, both,” she said, 
and then bent over that of the Marquise; as 
she did so the expression of casual interest 
faded from her face; she slowly lifted her 
head and met the gaze of the owner. 

“Well, well? Am I to commit murders?” 
she asked; but her smile was an uneasy one; 
the gaze of the Egyptian made her shrink. 

“Not with your own hand,” said the woman, 
slowly studying the well-marked palm; “but 
you will live for awhile surrounded by death 
and danger. You will hate, and suffer for 
the hate you feel. You will love, and die for 
the love you will not take—you—” 

But the Marquise drew her hand away 
petulantly. 

“Oh! I am to die of love, then?—I!” and 
her light laugh was disdainful. “That is 
quite enough of the fates for one evening;” 
she regarded the pink palm doubtfully. “See. 
Monsieur, it does not look so terrible; yet 
it contains all those horrors.” 

“Naturally it would not contain them,” said 
the Egyptian. “You will force yourself to 
meet what you call the horrors. You will 
sacrifice yourself. You will meet the worst-- 
as the women of ’93 ascended the guillotine— 
laughing.” 

“Ah. what pictures! Monsieur. I wish you 
a better fortune.” 

“Than to die of love?” he asked, and met 
her eyes: “that were easier than to live with¬ 
out it.” 

“Chut!—you speak like the cavalier of a 
romance.” 

“I feel like one,” he confessed, “and it rests 
on your mercv whether the romance has a 
happy ending.” 

She flashed one admonishing glance at him 
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and towards the woman who bent over his 
hand. 

“Oh, she does not comprehend the Eng¬ 
lish,” he assured her; “and if she does she 
will only hear the echo of what she reads in 
my hand.” 

“Proceed,” said the Marquise to the Egyp¬ 
tian, “we wait to hear the list of Monsieur’s 
romances.” 

“You will live by the sword, but not die by 
the sword,” said the woman. “You will have 
one great passion in your life. Twice the 
woman will come in your path. The first 
lime you will cross the seas to her, the second 
time she comes to you—and—ah !—” 

She reached again for the hand of the Mar¬ 
quise and comparted them. The two young 
people looked, not at her, but at each other. 

In the eyes of the Marquise was a certain 
petulant rebellion, and in his the appealing, 
the assuring, the ardent gaze that met and 
answered her. 

“It is peculiar—this,” continued the woman. 
“I have never seen anything like it before; 
the same mark, the same, Mademoiselle, Mon¬ 
sieur; you will each know tragedies in your 
experience, and the lives are linked together.” 

“No!”—and again the Marquise drew her 
hand away. “It is no longer amusing,” she 
remarked in English, “when those people 
think it their duty to pair couples off like ani¬ 
mals in the ark.” 


In the Underworld. 

From Babcock's “The Tower of Wye.” (^Coates.) 

My brain was in a fine daze, be sure; yet 
not so but that I could see his words coming 
true very strangely before me. For one of the 


great pictured entablatures—bearing a moon- 
taced man and a thing on stilts that went be¬ 
fore him—did swing outward like any door, 
though silently. And lo! in that portal the 
jutting of horns and weapons, the dusk of 
she-forms a-glimmer, the glint of peering eyes, 
the eager out-crowding of malignant beauty! 
Round me came the rout, round and round 
me sweeping, antlered in more ways than stag 
hath ever dreamed of, birth-bare—if ever 
birth had they—but for girdle-flutter of vine- 
leaves and otter fur adangle, and preposterous 
bewilderment of color. One bore a weapon 
which I lack words for, it being angled and 
splintery most like a broken dragon-wing; an¬ 
other a living mace, with eyes a-stare and lip 
corners drawn as by torment; and yet an¬ 
other a beaker of opaline enchasement, froth¬ 
ing over with some poison portion of blood. 

The foam-white loose rocks of the cavern- 
floor went flying like play-balls over head 
from hand to hand. All uptossing devices of 
savagery and wizardry and devilry were in 
that whirl. Changeful were the forms and 
features, mocking in allurement, blasting in 
threatfulness, but ever with that frightful 
beauty. Furthermore the eyes were unchang¬ 
ing, and as one with them all; not green I 
should say, nor indeed of any tint, but rather 
a steel fire with no flame, a blight for the 
marrow and the blood. And the terror be¬ 
yond terror was in this, that with all their 
swirling and melting I knew them from of 
old every one, even so surely as they knew 
and did welcome me. 

I had not thought to have harbored so much 
that was ill; nor dreamed in what multitudin¬ 
ous variety our sins, passing and half-forgot¬ 
ten, may yet dwell with us. 



Copyright, 1901, by Henry T. Coates i Co. 


From “ In Search of Mademoiselle. 


“quick as he was, my hand was ever quicker.” 
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All Soldiers Are Brave. 

From "Blue Shirt and Khaki.” (Silver, Biirdett 
& Co.) 

No honor is too great to render to the men 
who go out to fight, whetlier they be regulars 
or volunteers. The wage they receive would 
not pay any man at home to undertake half 
so hazardous a task. Within two years I 
have had the opportunity of seeing the work 
of four difi^erent armies in the field, fighting 
for what they thought was right. Among 
those four—Spaniards, British, Boers, and 
Americans—can be found a curious variety 
of methods of warfare, and there is much 
that has never been told. 

The common soldiers of every land are 
brave ; it is but a question of leaders, methods, 
and numbers that decides which will be vic¬ 
torious ; for losing or winning, they show much 
the same valor. Nothing could be more mag¬ 
nificent, nor reflect more credit on the men of 
Spain, than the manner in which they met 
defeat at El Caney, at Santiago, and on the 
seas in the conflicts with Sampson and Dewey. 
They went down in defeat in a way that won 
the admiration of every soldier and sailor in 
the American army and navy; they were 
brave, dignified, and courteous at all times, 
even the rank and file. 



From “ Like Another Helen.” Copyright, 1901, by Bowen-Merrill Co. 


"HAD THEY ENTERED ANY OTHER TOWN IN THE 
WORLD, THEIR GROTESQUE APPEARANCE 
WOULD HAVE EXCITED ATTENTION.'" 


The fighting methods of The Boers and the 
Americans are very similar, and if the Boers 
were trained in military tactics their military 
character would be almost identical with that 
of our troops. They possess the same natural 
instinct of a hunter to keep under cover that 
our men have, and their methods during an 
advance are the same. The British army has 
just taken its first lesson in this sort of work, 
and although it has been a costly one. it will 
pay in the end; and it is England's great good 
fortune that she did not have a powerful 
European foe for a tutor, mstead of the two 
little republics whose entire male population 
would not make a good-sized army corps. 


Rebellion Against the Crown. 

From '‘The Puppet Crozvn.” (Bozven-Merrill Co.) 

“Have we no rights as students? Must 
we give way to a handful of beggarly mer¬ 
cenaries? Must we submit to the outlawing 
of our customs and observances? What! 
We must not parade because the king does 
not like to be disturbed I And who are 
the cuirassiers?" Nobody answered. No¬ 
body was expected to answer. “They are 
Frenchmen of hated memory—Swiss, Prus¬ 
sians, with Austrian officers. Are we or are 
we not an independent state? If independent, 
shall we stand by and see our personal liber¬ 
ties restricted? No! I say no! 

“Let us petition to oust these vampires, 
who not only rob us of our innocent amuse¬ 
ments, but who are fed by our taxes. What 
right had Austria to dictate our politics? 
What right had she to disavow the blood and 
give us these Osians? O, my brothers, where 
are the days of Albrecht iii. of glorious mem¬ 
ory? He acknowledged our rights. He was 
our lawful sovereign. He understood and 
loved us." This burst of sentiment was 
slightly exaggerative, if the history of that 
monarch is to be relied on; but the audience 
was mightily pleased with this recollection. 
It served to add to their distemper and wrath 
against the Osian puppet. “And where are 
our own soldiers, the soldiers of the king¬ 
dom? Moldering away in the barracks, un¬ 
noticed and forgotten. For the first time in 
the history of the country foreigners patrol 
the palaces. Our soldiers are nobodies. They 
hold no oflFice at court save that of Marshal, 
and his voice is naught. Yet the brunt of the 
soldiers life falls on them. They watch at 
the frontiers, tireless and vigilant, while the 
mercenaries riot and play. Brothers, the time 
has come for us to -act. The army is with 
us, and so are the citizens. Let ours be the 
glory of touching the match. We are brave 
and competent. We are drilled. We lack 
not courage. Let us secretly arm and watch 
for the opportunity to strike a blow for our 
rights. Confusion to the Osians. and may 
the duchess soon come into her own!" 

He jumped from the stage and another 
took his place; the haranguing went on. The 
orators were serious and earnest; they be- 
•lieved themselves to be patriots, pure and 
simple, when in truth they were experiencing 
the same spirit of revolt as the boy whose 
mother had whipped him for making an un¬ 
necessary noise, or stealing into the buttery. 
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New Century Library, 

Published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

This edition of pocket size standard novels 
printed on the thinnest printing paper in the 
world is a radical departure in the art of 
bookmaking. The largest novel of Scott, 
Thackeray and £)ickens is published un¬ 
abridged in a single volume, which is so small 
that it is equally suitable for the pocket or 
satchel, and as a library edition is handsome 
in the extreme. The size is only 4% by 6^ 
inches and not thicker than a monthly maga¬ 
zine. The books can he had bound in cloth 
Persian, Venetian morocco, German calf and 
German morocco. The Thackeray is com 
plete in fourteen volumes, Dickens in seven¬ 
teen, and Walter Scott in twenty-five. The 
hooks are of positive excellence and rare 
beauty, and still greater utility. They are 
published at the rate of two a month. 


Was He a Doctor? 

From "Ralph Marlowe.” {The Saalheld Publishing 
Co.) 

For some time Dr. Barwood sat shaking his 
head and pondering deeply. Fie frowned— 
and anon he smiled. At last he muttered 
huskily: 

‘T love the child dearly—and she loves me. 
I understand her better than I understand her 
mother and sister; and she understands me 
better than they do. It has been so since she 
was a little thing—since she could barely tod¬ 
dle after me. A child—yet a woman! I can 
hardly realize it. She trusts in me; I must 
watch over her. He has won her aflection— 
I can see it—as he has won mine; and with 
out apparent effort. Who is he—what is he? 
I wish I knew. I inust know—soon. The 
idea of my permitting him to prescribe for 
me 1 I believe I am growing childish.” 

Frowning and smiling by turn.s, he sat gaz¬ 
ing into the depths of the fire. Occasionally 
his lips moved; and he nodded his head ap¬ 
provingly. 

“You are to remain here, ’ Marlowe, on his 
return to the drugstore, remarked to Tucker. 
“I am going out to make some calls for the 
doctor.” 

The imperturbable Jep was for the once 
rudely lifted out of his normal state of chronic 
placidity. He was surprised—thoroughly sur¬ 
prised. His dropped jaw and lifted brows 
showed it, as he smoothed his stubby mus¬ 
tache with his knotty forefinger and ejac¬ 
ulated : 

“Huh?” 

“You heard what I said,” Marlowe an¬ 
swered coolly, filling his pockets with sundry 
articles he had placed upon the counter. 

“Goin’ out to make calls fer the ol’ doc!” 
Jep murmured gaspingly. 

Ralph merely nodded as he went on with 
his preparations for departure. 

“Well, ril—be—everlastingly — doggoned I” 
Tucker muttered—and lapsed into silence. 

The latter state was abnormal, however, 
and therefore of brief duration. 

“Say!” he exclaimed. 

“What is it?” Marlowe inquired, starting 
for the door. 



Courtesy of The Saalfield Tub. Co. 


JAMES BALL NAYLOR. 

Author of "Ralph Marlowe.” 

“W’y« vou ain’t no doctor.’’ 

“No?”' 

“No, you ain’t—are you?” 

“Y.ou say I am not.” 

“Well, what do you say?” 

“I say for you to maintain your opinion, no 
matter what you may hear to the contrary.” 

Then the door closed behind the younger 
man; and the older was left alone with his 
thoughts. 

Jep pinched himself to discover if he were 
asleep or awake. Having .satisfied . himself 
upon that important point, he arose; and 
dragging his feet up and down the long room, 
whispered to the four walls: 

“Goin’ out to make calls fer the ol’ doc! 
Well, don’t that beat anything you ever heerd 
of? Of cour.se he must he a doctor, then. 
But he wouldn’t say .so. An’ why? I tried 
to ketch him; but he was too slick for me— 
slicker ’n a greased pig at a county fair. 
Ther’s some mystery ’bout that young man. 
But he’s a mighty nice feller; an’ I like him. 
He makes friends with ev’rybody, without 
tryin’. The way he does it puts me in mind 
o’ that ol’ buckwheat straw story. I mustn’t 
fergit to tell that one to him sometime. 
Ev’rybody’s talkin’ ’bout the way he man¬ 
aged things down to Jim Crawford‘s that 
night—an’ callin’ him a doctor. Wher’ ther’s 
so much smoke ther’ must be a little fire. 
Ther’s nothin’ fer me to do, though, but wait 
an’ see. No matter what comes of it all. I’ll 
stick to him like clay mud to a cowhide boot. 
I like the young feller.” 
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Barrie Remains an Artist. 

From Hammcrton’s ‘‘J. M. Barrie and Ills Books” 
(iVi. F. Mansfield & Co.) 

One of the evils of the modern fever for 
“discovering” new authors is the strong 
temptation to make his hay while the sun 
shines which it presents to the young writer 
suddenl}^ acclaimed. It would almost seem 
that eveiy gentleman who fills the role of 
critic to any paper of standing has made up 
his mind that the next best thing to being a 
great author himself is to play the prophet 
to some unknown scribbler in whom he has 
discerned the germ of genius. As a result 
one is appalled to think how many geniuses 
are so proclaimed each year. It would be 
no difficult matter to name twenty or thirty 
men and women who have been ranked one 
morning with Thackeray, Dickens, or even 
Sir Walter Scott: pestered the next with de¬ 
mands from publishers' for their new books, 
v/hich. reviewed a few months later, are dis¬ 
missed as “not justifying the high expecta¬ 
tions held out by the author’s first work,” 
and then the genius retires to the chill obscur¬ 
ity from which, to fill a critic’s yawning col¬ 
umns, he or .she has been ruthlessly dragged 
forth. It is the brutal commercialism of the 
publishing business that is to blame, as much 
as the injudicious and perfervid critic. The 
reason why so many second books fall short 
cf the promise which the first one bears is 
simply because the newly-found author, anx¬ 
ious to get as much money as he can when 
his little “boom” is booming, falls back on 
some of his juvenile trash which has escaped 
the flames, and it is quickly bought at a high 
price by some speculative publisher who, a 
few months ago, wouldn’t have wasted his 
precious ti^ne looking at any of the sa»ne 
writer’s “stuff.” 

Now it is just here than one can’t help ad¬ 
miring Mr. J. N. Barrie — even those who 
think his reputation exaggerated cannot but 
confess the man an artist to his finger tips. 
The only book of his representing early work 
which he put on the literary market after 
having made a very distinct advance up the 
ladder of fame was “My Lady Nicotine,” 
and this was .so largely rewritten that it prac¬ 
tically became a new work. Even so, it is 
doubtful if it would ever have appeared but 
for the fact that unscrupulous scribblers had 
laid' claim to the chapters of which it con- 
si.'-ted while the bones of these were still 
buried in the pages of the St. James Gaaetie. 
If Barrie had the slightest commercialism in 
his nature, he could at the cost of a few 
evening’s work place on the market at least 
three more kooks composed of newspaper re¬ 
prints whose sales would bring him in thou¬ 
sands of pounds. But he is too much of an 
artist to succumb to this vulgar temptation. 
I have heard it said he must be a lazy beg¬ 
gar to let years; pass without producing a 
new book; but I prefer to think my view of 
his character is correct. He has shown from 
the very outset of his surprising career that 
his single aim as an author is to do the best 
that is in him, to be known and judged bv 
his worthiest work. This ought to be the 
ambition of every true artist. 


A Splendid Pageant. 

From Savage’s ”The King’s Secret.” (The Home 
Pub. Co.) 

The Riddarhuset was brilliantly illumin¬ 
ated, with its proud escutcheons shining down 
from storied walls, and it sheltered the com¬ 
panions of the Seraphim, bidden to attend 
their solemn consistory, to welcome a new 
knight into the proud band dating back to 
1748, before‘the rise of that human meteor, 
Napoleon Bonaparte. They were the chosen 
chivalry of Sweden, a brave land’s human 
bulwarks! 

The wild flourishes of the martial music, 
at the chief guardhouse, announced the ar¬ 
rival of ambassadors, princes, and all the 
chief ones of the realms. 

Within, every room was open to the as¬ 
sembled court. Beauty and bravery, youth 
and life, beamed out in the Life Guards’ sa¬ 
loon, the concert-room, with its softly breath¬ 
ing orchestra, and the audience-room listened 
to Love’s timidly whispered secrets. 

In the red saloon the blue-eyed patrician 
3''Outh of Sweden gazed in awe at the pictured 
panorama of the life wanderings of that fear¬ 
less northern star, Charles xii.^ who “left the 
name at which a world grew pale, to point a 
moral and adorn a tale!” • 

The grand gallery was filled with haughty 
nobles and their dames, marshalled by crowds 
of obsequious palace attendants. 

War and Peace frowned and smiled down 
from Fouquet’s superb ceiling, in the hall, 
where “all went merry as a marriage bell.” 

In the Privy Council ro^oms, the imperial 
hall, even in the palace chapel, hundreds lived 
over the glories of the past, while rosebud 
loveliness had already peeped at the splendors 
of the gold, silver and crystal of the superb 
White Sea banquet-room, where a company 
of living statues, in full mediaeval armor, 
watched over the treasury of the royal tables. 

To-night the king banqueted here, before 
his court, with the robed companions of the 
Seraphim, at a table round, while the queen 
presided over the general banquet of the 
flower of Sweden, before their august rulers. 

It was midnight when the crash of the 
royal anthem announced the procession of 
the Knights of the Seraphim. 

Pale, but self-contained, the Count Lassen, 
seated next to his monarch, turned his head 
to where the loveliness of Countess Christine 
Storm shone out beside Sweden’s queen. 

The young beauty’s eyes fell before the im¬ 
ploring gaze of the man in whose honor all 
this superb pageant was ordained. 

Christine, swept away by the magnificence 
of the scene, dropped her glances in confusion. 

When the last toast had rung through the 
vaulted halls, the Grand Chamberlain mar¬ 
shalled the feasters to the ball-room, with its 
crj'Stal and silver lustres, its superb arched 
walls, its gorgeous ceilings, adorned with 
masterly frescoes. 

And in the royal quadrille, where the 
mighty count was honored by his sovereign, 
men sighed and women smiled as the Coun¬ 
tess Christine wore upon her snowy bosom 
the collar of the Seraphim, as a mute election 
to the throne of Love and Beauty! 
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Racin’ a Horse for a Ghost. 

From Sherlock’s ”Your Uncle Lew.” {Stokes.) 

Still the talent of the track wondered why 
entrance money should be wasted on a horse 
that never showed signs of being able to head 
the pack. Then Dunbar would give the os- 
tensible reason. 

“You see,” he said, “I’m a resid-U-ary leg¬ 
atee horseman. Crazy Jane’s part of an estate 
which I’m administerin’ for a dead friend.” 

This was the new fiction he had invented. 


how it goes agin my grain, but I’m makin' 
as good a bluff’s a man of my re-ligious 
trainin’ can. As for the leetle mare, I don’t 
mind sayin’ she kinder takes my eye, and I 
may become a sport before I know it. I 
know she can’t win, but she can jig along 
some, and just to keep faith with my dead 
friend I put up a leetle money on her now and 
then. If he was on earth he’d bet his bottom 
dollar, for he was game through and through. 
I’m doin’ by him as I’d be done by. Hear 
me!” 



The dream theory with which he had regaled 
the curious- in Salina had been abandoned. 

“You can’t go back on a dead friend,” he 
continued. “^Iy friend, who didn’t know any 
more ’bout horses’n an angel in heaven kno\ys 
about fried eggs, thought he’d a good one in 
Crazy Jane, but he went and kicked the 
bucket before he had a chance to race the 
mare. So in his will, makin’ me the cus-to- 
dian of all his worldly goods, Crazy Jane was 
turned over to me, with the re-quest of a 
dyin’ man to prove he hadn’t made no mis¬ 
take. It was a sacred trust, you see, and 
that’s how I’m on the race-track instead of 
attendin’ to my le-gitimate business as the 
or-ganist of the village church. You can see 


Around the tables of his eating-house or the 
desk at the Salina House this whimsical ex¬ 
planation of Dunbar’s latest exploit would 
have been taken at its true worth. There 
may have been those in stranger company 
who recognised this picture of a friend’s de¬ 
votion as a fancy sketch. 

“Why did I enter Crazy Jane in a fast 
class ?” Dunbar had said, repeating an obvious 
question. “Be-cause I wanted to be through 
with my duty to my dead friend as soon’s 
possible. You understand if he’d lived he’d 
have started the mare in the forties ’stead of 
the eighteen class, where I put her. He’d 
have carried her through five or six seasons, 
tryin’ out the fat in her. He thought, poor 
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soul, she could step off in 2:18 or better, and 
would have stuck to it till she did, or he went 
up Salt River. Now, I’m givin’ the nag a 
whirl in fast company for a go-in, and as she 
can’t win, why I can think at the end of the 
season, jest as my dead friend did, that Crazy 
Jane’s good for 2:18. If she ain’t timed I 
can believe anything I like. At the end of 
this season I’ll re-tire the mare from the 
track and call her the queen of the turf. If 
she can’t make better’n 2140 I won’t know it, 
and what a man don’t know won’t hurt him. 
It costs like sin, this racin’ a horse for a 
ghost, but I’m not the man to go back on a 
dead friend.” 


Dumb Intimacies. 

From Mowbray's ”A Journey to Nature." (^Double- 
day, Page & Co.) 

About five minutes’ walk from our cabin 
was the Cluny Milldam, a very ragged and 
weedy barrier across a little river, which it 
had broadened into about an acre of sweet 
water ten feet deep at the spillway, and shal¬ 
lowing off to a thin pond at the upper end 
that died out into a bit of wet meadow. The 
banks for the greater part of the way were 
green and lush, and willows and dogwood 
screened them nicely. Such little artificial 
lakes are common enough all over our coun¬ 
try. They are never kept in repair, but are 
suffered to grow rank and picturesque and 
always have an old mill, long deserted, at one 
end of the dam. 

There was undoubtedly some kind qf un¬ 
suspected magic in the place, now that I think 
of it. The old dam was like aii orchestra of 
oboes and flutes, to which the little raceway 
added a chorus of its own, and somehow the 
element itself had the air and the ingenuous¬ 
ness of youth not yet grown lusty and rank 
and boisterous. All we had to do was to ac¬ 
cept its limpid invitation, and it covered us 
with cool kisses in which there was a breath 
of mint and calamus. To catch water in its 
pudicity, before it has grown salacious and 
turbulent and put on the hoary airs of the 
ocean, is a rare delight. It is like establish¬ 
ing an understanding with a dog or going 
down into the nursery to rest your soul with 
a bit of “who’s got the button?” If you have 
only known water at the seashore, in its acrid 
puissance, when it is like a trade union and 
glories in its whelming multitudinousness, 
you can have no idea of its tender intimacies 
when you catch it in the nursery of its career. 

Such acquaintance as we struck up with the 
sweet water was really a private and confi¬ 
dential understanding. We did not insult it 
with any social functions or have any other 
critics on the bank than the muskrats and mud- 
turtles that looked at us through the branches. 
We stripped ourselves down to an instant 
comradeship. Everywhere else in the world 
we should have put on precautionary “duds,” 
which seems to me now very much like put¬ 
ting on a mask when you are about to say 
your prayers. No one knows how abomin¬ 
able it is to be rolled up in wet rags except 
those fellows who have walked in puris natur- 
alihus into some of the private grottoes of 


Nature where there is no immodesty and no 
fear. How the flesh exults when it feels the 
contact of the element. How astonishingly 
white one looks against the dusks and shad¬ 
ows. What a new sense of benignity to lie 
down in the pellucid drift and measure its 
going by the caresses it flings on its way. 
What douche was comparable to those cas¬ 
cades that went down our backs as we sat 
under that old dam? Those persons who use 
water only , to wash themselves with degrade 
it, and it generally becomes a very serious 
servant to them. To Charlie and me it had 
no duty to perform but to frolic, and we heard 
it calling to us in soft tones long before we 
reached the dam. 


Don’t Give Me Up. 

From Daniels' “The Warners." (Jamieson-Higgins 
Co.) 

The door opened. Like the shadow of 
death and as noiselessly, a wretched figure 
slunk in. Cyrus started, thinking only of 
some mistake. The woman kept on, closed 
the door, locked it, then leaned over with her 
ear to the key-hole and listened intently. 
Suddenly she turned. 

“They’re after me. I know it. Hide me. 
For God’s sake, don’t give me up,” she whis¬ 
pered. 

Cyrus looked at her; there was an abrupt 
recognition; a recognition that he put aside 
as unreal, impossible; he drew a deep breath; 
his hands fell helplessly by his side. What 
doom was this that was hanging over his- 
house ? 

“What is it?” asked Betty the demure. 

Cyrus did not answer; he had lost all fac¬ 
ulty of dealing with the situation. It was be¬ 
yond him. He knew the face; yet it could 
not be—it could not be—the thing was too 
ghastly. 

The miserable woman turned again; every 
move she made gave the impression of slink¬ 
ing. She held out her hands, “Oh, mother,”' 
she wailed. 

At that cry the world broke about the 
mother’s head. 

“No ! No ! No !” she screamed, violently 
clinging to Cyrus. “Not that, not that!” 

At once the woman cowered back, bowing 
her head upon her arms, misunderstanding 
surprise for repudiation. 

“I deserve it, of course. I am here unasked, 
unbidden. I left—Hark!” She started up. 
listening again. No sound anywhere; only 
the noises of sleep, the deep exhaling of the 
hideous creature, night. 

Suddenly the tears sprang to her eyes. “Oh, 
mother, father,—I have looked everywhere 
for a refuge. If you do not take me then 
there is no hope. I must go to them. His 
money will hunt me out. I am afraid. I am 
so afraid to die!” She shuddered. She was 
humbled at last. So humbled that she would 
never rise again. 

Cyrus went to her swiftly, only the years of 
her childhood rose in his sight. Reason was 
returning. At last he appreciated that this 
was his girl. 

“My girl,” he stammered. “What is it?” 
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From “French Life in Town nad Country.” Copyright, 1900, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


THE PARDON-OF ST. ANNE. 


Bnt the mother caught the child in her 
arms. This was their reuniting. She had 
no questions; no rebukes. Maternal love, 
stronger than life, stronger than death, was 
here. ‘‘You must never leave us again, dear; 
never as long as we have a roof above our 
heads,” she said. 


How El Mahdi Was Shod. 

From Post’s “Divellcrs in the Hills.” {Putnam.) 

Tpie blacksmith-shop sat at a crossroads 
under a fringe of hickory trees that skirted a 
little hilltop. It was scarcely more than a 
shed, with a chimney, stone to the roof, and 
then built of sticks and clay. Out of this 
chimney the sparks flew when the smith was 
working, pitting the black shingle roof and 
searing the drooping leaves of the hickories. 
Around the shop was the characteristic flot¬ 
sam, a cart with a mashed wheel, a plough 
with a broken mould-board, innumerable 
rusted tires, worn wagon-irons, and the other 
wreckage of this pioneer outpost of the me¬ 
chanic. 

At the foot of the hill as we came up, the 
Cardinal caught a stone between the calks of 
one of his hind shoes, and Jud got off to pry 
it out. Ump and I rode on to the shop and 
dismounted at the door. Old Christian was 
working at the forge welding a cart-iron, pull¬ 
ing the pole of his bellows, and pausing now 
and then to turn the iron in the glowing coals. 

He was a man of middle size, perhaps fifty, 
bald, and wearing an old leather skull-cap 
pitted with spark holes. His nose was crooked 
and his eyes were set in toward it, narrow 


and close together. He wore an ancient 
leather apron, burned here and there and 
dirty, and his arms were bare to the elbows. 

I led El Mahdi into the shop, and Christian 
turned when he heard us enter. “Can you 
tack on a shoe?” said I. 

The smith looked us over, took his glowing 
iron from the forge, struck it a blow or two 
on the anvil, and plunged it sizzling into the 
tub of water that stood beside him. Then he 
came over to the horse. “Fore or hind?” he 
asked. 

“Left hind,” I answered: “it’s broken ” 

He went to the corner of the shop and came 
back with his kit—a little narrow wooden 
box on legs, with two places, one for nai^s 
and one for the shoeing tools, and a wooden 
rod above for handle and shoe-rack. He set 
the box beside him, took up the horse’s foot, 
wiped it on his apron, and tried the shoe 
with his fingers. Then he took a pair of pin¬ 
cers out of ins box, and catching one half of 
the broken shoe, gave it a wrench. 

I turned on him in astonishment. “Stop,” 
I cried, “you will tear the hoof.” 

“It*ll pull loose,” he mumbled. 

Ump was at the door, tying the Bay Eagle. 
He came in when he heard me. “Christian,”’ 
he said, “cut them nails.” 

The blacksmith looked up at him. “Who’s 
.shoein’ this horse?” he growled. 

The eyes of the hunchback began to snap 
“You’re a-doin’ it,” he said, “an’ I’m tellin’ 
you how.” 

“If I’m a-doin’ it,” growled the black¬ 
smith. “suppose you go to hell.” And he 
gave the shoe another wrench. 
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Ireland’s Famous Writers. 

From '‘Penelope’s Irish Experiences.” (Houghtoiij 
MiMin & Co.) < 

“I won't insist on the Round Towers,” 
smiled Salemina, “and I think Penelope’s idea 
a delightful one; we, might add to it a sort 
of literary pilgrimage to the homes and haunts 
of Ireland’s famous writers.” 

“I didn’t know that she had any,” inter¬ 
rupted Francesca. 

This is a favorite method of conversation 
with that spoiled young person; it seems to 
appeal to her in three different ways: she 
likes to belittle herself, she likes to shock 
Salemina, and she likes to have information 
given her on the spot in some succinct, port¬ 
able, convenient form. 

“Oh,” she continued apologetically, “of 
course there are Dean Swift and Thomas 
Moore and Charles Lever.” 

“And,” I added, “certain minor authors 
named Goldsmith, Sterne, Steele, and Samuel 
Lover.” 

“And Bishop Berkeley, and Brinsley Sheri¬ 
dan, and Maria Edgeworth, and Father 
Front,” continued Salemina, “and certain 
great speech-makers like Burke and Grattan 
and Curran ; and how delightful to visit all 
places connected with Stella and Vanessa, and 
the spot where Spenser wrote the Faerie 
Queene.” 


“Nor own a land on earth but one, 

We’re Paddies, and no more,” 

sang Francesca. “You will be telling me in a 
moment that Thomas Carlyle was born in 
Skereenarinka, and that Shakespeare wrote 
Romeo and Juliet in Coolagarranoe,” for she 
had drawn the guide-book toward her and 
made good use of it. “Let us do the literary 
pilgrimage, certainly, before we leave Ireland, 
but suppose we begin with something less in¬ 
tellectual. This is the most pugnacious map 
I ever gazed upon. All the names seem to be¬ 
gin or end with kill, bally, whack, shock, or 
knock; no wonder the Irish make good sol¬ 
diers ! Suppose we start with a sanguinary 
trip to the Kill places, so that I can tell any 
timid Americans I meet in travelling that I 
have been to Kilmacow and to Kilmacthomas, 
and am going to-morrow to Kilmore, and next 
day to Kilumaule.” 

"I think that must have been said before,” 
I objected. 

“It is so obvious that it’s not unlikely,” she 
rejoined; “then let us simply agree to go 
afterwards to see all the Bally places from 
Ballydehob on the south to Ballycastle or 
Ballymoney on the north, and from Bally- 
nahinchor Bally william on the east to Bally- 
vaughan or Ballybunnion on the west. Don’t 
they all sound jolly and grotesque?” 



From Burroughs’ Squirrols .ind Other Furbearers.” Copyright, 1900, by Houghton, Mithin Co. 






THE RED FOX. 
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Not a Coward, Thank God. 

From ''Anting-Anting Stories and Other Strange 
Tales of the Filipinos.” {Small, Maynard 
& Co.) 

“Read itshe said. “Thank God!” and 
then, “My boy! My boy!” and hid her face 
again. 

“Dear mother,” the scrawled note read. 

“I got your letter. Tm glad you wrote it. 
It made things plain I hadn’t seen before. 
My chance has come—quicker than I had ex¬ 
pected. I wish I might have seen you again, 
but I shan’t. A column of our men are com¬ 
ing up the valley just below here, marching 
straight into an ambush. I have tried to get 
word to them, but I can’t, because the Taga- 
logs watch me so close. They never have 
trusted me. The only way for me is to rush 
out when the men get near enough, and shout 
to them, and that will be the end of it all for 
me. I don’t care, only that I wish I could 
se.^ you again. Juan will take this letter to 
you. When you get it, and the men come 
back, if I save them, I think perhaps they will 
clear my name. Then you can go home. 

“The men are almost here. Mother, dear, 
good by. Your Boy.” 

“I wish I might have seen him,” the woman 
said, a little later. “But I won’t complain. 
What I most prayed God for has been granted 
me.” 

“They'll let the charge against him drop, 
now, won’t they? Don’t you think he has 
earned it?” 

“f think he surely has. No braver deed 
has been done in all this w^ar.” 

“Don’t try to come, now, Mrs. Smith,” as 
the nurse rose to her feet. “Stay here, and I 
will send one of the women to you.” 

When he had done this the officer went 
back to where the men were still holding 
Juan between them. 

“Your journey is shorter than you thought,” 
the officer said to the Tagalog. “Mrs. Smith 
15 in this camp, and I have given the letter 
to her.” 

“May T see her?” exclaimed the man. 

“IS'ot now^ In the morning you may. Have 
you .seen this man, her son, since he was 
shot?” 

“No, Senor. He gave me the note and told 
me to slip into the forest as soon as the fight 
began, so as to get away wuthout any one 
ceeing me. Then I was to stay out of the w^ay 
until I could get into this camp.” 

“Do you Icnow^ wdiere he stood when he was 
shot ?” 

“Yes, Senor.” 

“Can you take a party of men there to¬ 
night ?” 

“Yes, Senor: most gladly.” 

Afterward, wdien it came to be known that 
Heber Smith w'ould live, in spite of his 
wounds and the hours that he had lain there 
in the bushes unconscious and uncared for, 
there was the greatest diversity of opinion as 
to what had really saved his life. 

The surgeons said it was partly their skill, 
and partly the superb constitution that years 
of w^ork on a New England farm had given to 
the young man. His mother believed that he 
had been spared for her sake. Heber Smith 
himself ahvays said it was his mother’s care 
that saved his life, while Juan never had the 


least doubt that the young soldier had been 
protected solely by a marvellous “anting ant¬ 
ing” wdiich he himself had slipped unsus¬ 
pected into the American soldier's blouse that 
da}'-, before he had left him. As soon as she 
knew that her son would live, Mrs. Smith 
started for Washington, carrying with her 
papers which made it possible for her to be 
allowed to plead her case there as she had 
pleaded it in Manila. A pardon was sent 
back, as fast as wire and steamer and wire 
again could convey it. Heber Smith wears 
the uniform of a second lieutenant, now, won 
for bravery in action since he went back into 
the service; and every one who knew her in 
the Philippines, cherishes the memory of Mrs. 
Hannah Smith, Nurse. 


John Gifford. 

Trom “A Soldier of the King.” {Cassell & Co.) 

Up and down in the coppice the wild rab¬ 
bits were chasing each other. A squirrel ran 
up the bole of a tree close by, and looked down 
at him with beady bright eyes. A strange 
quietness was borne upon his spirit. That 
consciousness of a Living Presence that 
comes to some souls when they are alone 
with nature came to him then. For it was 
part of this man’s power over others that he 
himself had a nature sensitively alive to in¬ 
fluences that leave ordinary men untouched. 

A sense as of something actually with him, 
watching, weighing, judging, came upon him 
like a physical oppression. He sat up. 

He had had these visitations before. Once, 
when a schoolboy, he had been deputed by his 
fellows to execute some daring breach of dis¬ 
cipline. When lurking outside the hen roost 
that he meant to rob he felt upon him so 
strong a sense of supernatural terror that he 
had suddenly taken to his heels and rushed 
back to the house. 

He made some excuses to his comrades, and 
they never knew the true cause of what had 
happened. But in the morning he was filled 
with a burning sense of shame. He had 
feared and trembled, in spite of his dare-devil 
reputation. He vowed it should be the last 
time. And since then, though the dread had 
visited him again and again, he could say that 
he had never yielded to it. 

He did not account for his experience, as 
a man of his stamp would do to-day, by some 
theory of physical weakness or overstrain. 
He lived in an age that was deeply impressed 
with the reality of the spirit world, when sol¬ 
diers like Cromwell, and statesmen like Vane, 
and gay young courtiers like George Herbert, 
in his youth, were acutely, overpoweringly 
aware of the striving of a Supernatural Will 
with their own souls. 

So John Gifford did not deny God. He de¬ 
fied Him! From the standpoint of the will 
and per.sonality that God had given him his 
fierce egoism asserted itself against the Will 
and Personality that work behind all things. 
“Here I am, with power to choose my own 
path, to determine my own acts. My own 
good pleasure shall be my sufficient rule, and 
not even God can force me to obey another. 
You may say He has made me free: granted 
but. at any rate, free T am. He can punish 
me for disobeying His laws. Well, let Him. 
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Let Him rain His thunders upon me. Let 
Him send me to dwell with everlasting burn¬ 
ings. Even in hell my will shall erect itself 
against His; even in torment I will keep the 
way I chose, because I chose it.” 

His brows darkened, and the hands that he 
had clasped round his knees tightened their 
grasp. The proud, scornful, defiant face of 
Lucifer looked out on the young glory of the 
spring. 

Suddenly a girl’s voice, thin and strained, 
but with a strange, pathetic, vibratory sweet¬ 
ness, broke upon the stillness. The tense 
muscles of Gifford’s face relaxed as he lis¬ 
tened. 

“Ah, ’Love, they wrong thee much 
That say thy sweet is bitter, 

When thy rich fruit is such 
As nothing can be sweeter. 

Fair house of joy and bliss 
Where truest pleasure is, 

I do adore thee: 

I know thee what thou art, 

1 serve thee with my heart. 

And fall before thee.” 

A Bird of Good Omen. 

From Phillips's “Frederick Young.” (Dickerman.) 

“Then, captain, when we see a flying-fish 
emerge from the sea some distance from the 
yacht, we may assume that there is a foe be¬ 
neath the waves?” said Constance, interrog¬ 
atively. 

“Yes, usually, and some of those foes are so 
avaricious that they follow the flight of their 
aerial congeners, and the instant the wings or 
fins of the flying-fish become dry and the fish 
drops into the sea the pursuing fish seizes 
and devours his prey.” 

“Poor, little fishes, they, as well as nearly 
all other beings on this earth, have their en¬ 
emies,” said Constance. 

Good weather prevailed and the Alfair kept 
up her average speed day after day with ease. 

On the eighth day of the voyage one of the 
crew made a capture. For six consecutive 
days a large bird of a dusky-white color, with 
darker wings and back, had followed the ship. 
It was the largest and strongest of the sea¬ 
birds and among the sailors it was said to be 
a “gony,” but Captain Ashton said it was a 
wandering albatross or Diomcdea exulans of 
scientists. This bird had not only kept up 
with the fleet vacht all of this time, but it had 
circled around the Altair repeatedly and with 
apparent ease. During this time the bird had 
not been observed to alight on the water or 
on the boat, and its powers of endurance, 
which are well known, were here remarkably 
illustrated. Perhaps the ladies and sailors 
had coaxed the big bird along by occasionally 
throwing morsels of table refuse to it. which 
it would skilfully pick from the water, with¬ 
out arresting its flight. . By thus leading it on 
it fell an easy prey to Parkins, a sailor, when 
he threw a strong line overboard with a hook 
attached to the end, but artfully concealed in 
a piece of bacon. That is. the bird was easily 
hooked, but it was a different matter to haul 
the mammoth sea-fowl aboard, though it was 
successfully accomplished after considerable 
maneuvring and muscular exertion. 

To the mariner this is a bird of good omen, 
so the crew were unanimous in regard to 
sparing its life. The hook was found to be 


caught in the back part of the lower mandible, 
and the steel point was soon removed with¬ 
out the captive bird being any the worse for 
the misfortune which had befallen him. The 
bird was now free in one sense, but a prisoner 
in another. He was not fastened, yet he 
could not leave the deck for the bulwarks 
were an obstacle that he could not surmount. 
It is a well-known fact that these birds have 
to take a long run, whether on land or water, 
to take flight, and the deck of the Altair did 
not afford sufficient space for the captive to 
rise into the air, consequently he was a pris¬ 
oner. Those coming near him at first had to 
exercise considerable care and not get within 
striking distance of his sharp-edged, hooked 
beak or his powerful wings, for he could in¬ 
flict a strong blow with either, and a severe 
wound might be made with the former. By 
kind treatment he soon became semi-domes¬ 
ticated and he woula then take food from 
one’s hand. One day the bird was weighed, 
and he just raised the scale-beam at twenty- 
three pounds, and his stretch or measurement 
from tip to tip was fifteen feet, six inches. 

Captain Ashton pronounced this to be a re¬ 
markably large specimen, although larger and 
heavier ones are. on record as having been 
taken. 


Mental Symptoms. 

From Dr. Girdner's “Nezvyorkitis.” (Grafton Press.) 

The mental appetite of a Newyorkitic is 
morbid and perverted. All memory of such 
authors as Ruskin, Macaulay, Carlyle, and 
Emerson, Longfellow and Lowell, is hopeless¬ 
ly gone. He must have a novel written by 
another Newyorkitic, if possible one in a 
more advanced stage of the disease. The 
mental roast beef and mashed potatoes of 
Shakspere and the genuine sauce of Sheridan 
he will not swallow. These patients demand 
of the theatrical managers such plays as “In 
Gay New York,” “The Passing Show,” and 
“Zaza.” His daily paper must be highly 
spiced. It must contain all the latest gossip 
and scandal. Divorces and elopements, sui¬ 
cides and murders, must be set forth in detail, 
with mammoth head-lines. These patients 
must have a daily record of the sayings and 
doings of millionaires. And if a millionaire 
has a death, marriage, or birth in his family, 
the. New\'orkitic demands of his editor the 
most minute particulars of the whole proceed¬ 
ing, with ample illustrations. 

In advanced cases of Newyorkitis, the gray 
matter of the brain is never used to think 
with, except when the patient is engaged in 
getting money, or gratifying some physical 
appetite. At all other times he thinks with 
his reflex nervous system; that is, his opinions 
and views on all other questions are simply 
reflexes of the views and opinions of some 
other man or group of men he happens to be 
following at the time. The Newyorkitic has 
lost the power of studying a question on its 
merits, and carrying the arguments pro and 
con to their logical conclusion, uninfluenced 
by greed and selfishness and the views of 
other men. Indeed, he seems to have lost 
both the power and the desire of making up 
his own mind, and takes apparent pleasure 
in having others make it up for him. 
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How Dare You! How Dare You! 

From “The Story of Sarah.” (Brentano’s.) 

“Sadie ! Sadie ! Sadie —Devine’s voice, 
with all its commanding wealth of tenderness 
and passion. And there, on the top of the 
dune above her, loomed the dark figure of the 
“Pirate King.” Sadie’s heart leaped at the 
sight and the sound, bounding in Devine’s di¬ 
rection, trying to tug her with it, bidding her 
say: 

“Dearest! Dearest! Here is Sadie.” 

But all unconscious the man went on, call¬ 
ing, calling as lie went; and the girl, with her 
hand crushing back that rebel heart, wheeled 
about and fled in the opposite direction. 

Up another dune she climbed, and down 
into its hollow; then started up another, but 
suddenly dropped down on her knees, for 
there was that dark shape again, floating 
down the side of the dune out of the white¬ 
ness of the snow. Fearfully, quickly, on 
hands and knees, she dragged herself out of 
its path, yet in as much terror of not being 
seen as in terror of being seen, for again her 
heart was playing the traitor. 

Sadie bounded up and on toward the bluff, 
but had not gone far when a new fear took 
hold of her—that the snow would lift and be¬ 
tray her whereabouts to Devine. Slowly and 
yet more slowly the swirling flakes came 
down. She could see the waves, when at last 
she stood upon the bluff, reach up for them, 
swallow them, and reach for more; but she 
could also see for some little distance along 
the curve of the narrow surf shore, and there 
'was a man, his face lowered against the gale, 
coming from the west. And the man was 
Ben. With a sob of relief, Sadie glanced 
hastily over her shoulder, to find Devine rac¬ 
ing across the dunes to her, beckoning as he 
ran; and she laughed aloud hysterically. 

“Ben !*’ she called, running down the side 
of the bluft*. “Ben ! Ben !” 

Ben started and lifted his head; then he 
ran like a deer to meet her, although he had 
not yet seen Devine. 

“Don’t let him catch me!” called out Sadie, 
half between laughing and crying: and then 
Ben saw Devine appear at the top of the bluff. 

“It’s all right, Sadie,” called the Dutch lad 
reassuringly; “Ben’s here !” 

And then, even as Ben hastened to her, a 
strange, an incomprehensible thing made him 
pause, hesitating. Devine, who had come 
within call of Sadie, simply spoke the girl’s 
name. That was all. Yet Sadie paused in 
her flight toward Ben, her arms drooping, her 
small, proud head bending low: and, slowly, 
she turned about until she faced Devine. Then 
Ben saw Devine take both her hands in his 
and heard him say: 

“My leetle gal!” 

At that Ben’s slow Dutch blood boiled up, 
and, going close to the pair, he said dis¬ 
tinctly: 

“Can I help you, Sadie?” 

Sadie looked helplessly up at Devine, it 
seemed, as if deferring the question to him. 
Devine slipped his arm around the girl, and 
for one moment she fluttered like a captive 
bird: then, without having so much as glanced 


at Ben, allowed herself to be led in the direc¬ 
tion of Bleak Hill. 

Bewildered, helpless, and miserable, Ben 
stood for a few moments looking after the 
two. Then with a whispered “Good-bye, 
sweetheart,” he swallowed the largest lump 
he had ever felt in his throat and faced to¬ 
ward Cedar Cove; while Devine and Sarah, 
forgetful of the lad’s very existence, went on 
together. 

“Hurry, darlin’! The boat’s awaitin’ fer 
us,” said Devine after a while; then added, 
in answer to the question in Sadie’s uplifted 
eyes: 

“The Rev’ren’ Dan couldn’t come. He said 
ter bring yer over.” 

The eyes dropped, satisfied with the answer 
to their question; but Sadie’s weary feet 
stumbled uncertainly, and, without a word. 
Devine took her up in his arms and carried 
her like a little child. 

Loud, loud, boomed the breakers: 

“How dare you I How dare you !” But he 
did not hear. 

My Wants Are Needs. 

From “The Transfiguration of Philura.” (Funk & 
IVagnalls.) 

During a busy and joyous evening she en¬ 
deavored to formulate these thronging de¬ 
sires ; by bedtime she had even ventured— 
with the aid of a stubbed lead-pencil—to indite 
the most immediate and urgent of these wants 
as they knocked at the door of her conscious¬ 
ness. The list, hidden guiltily away in the 
depths of her shabby purse, read something 
as follows: 

“I wish to be beautiful and admired. I 
want two new dresses; a hat with plumes, 
and a silk petticoat that rustles. I want some 
new kid gloves and a feather boa (a long 

one made of ostrich feathers). I wish-” 

The small, blunt pencil had been lifted in 
air for the space of three minutes before it 
again descended; then, with cheeks that 
burned. Miss Philura had written the fate¬ 
ful words: “I wish to have a lover and to be 
married.” 

“There, I have done it!” she said to her- 
.self, her little fingers trembling with agitation. 
“He must already exist in the encircling 
Good. He is mine. I am engaged to be mar¬ 
ried at this very moment!” 

To lay this singular memorandum before 
her Maker appeared to Miss Philura little 
short of sacrilegious; but the thought of the 
mysterious Abundance of which the seeress 
had spoken, urging itself, as it were, upon 
her acceptance, encouraged her. She arose 
from her evening orisons with a glowing 
face. “I have asked.” she said aloud, “and I 
believe I shall have.” 


THE BURDEN OF STRENGTH. 

From Meredith’s “A Reading of Life.” (Scribner.) 
If that thou hast the gift of strength, then know 
Thy part is to uplift the trodden low; 

Klse in a giant’s grasp until the end 
A hopeless wrestler shall thy soul contend. 
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The Time to be Merciful 

From Winston Churchill's “The Crisis.” (Mac- 
mill an.) 

Mr. Lincoln was speaking again. 

“He put in a plea, a lawyer’s plea, wholly 
unworthy of him, Miss Virginia. He asked 
me to let your cousin off on a techn'cality. 
What do you think of that?” 

“Oh!” said Virginia. Just the exclamation 
escaped her—nothing more. The crimson 
that had betrayed her deepened on her cheeks. 
Slowly the eyes she had yielded to Stephen 
came back again and rested on the President. 
And now her wonder was that an ugly man 
could be so beautiful. 

“I wish it understood, Mr. Lawyer,” the 
President continued, “that I am not letting 
off Colonel Colfax on a technicality. I am 
sparing his life,” he said slowly, “because the 
time for which we have been waiting and 
longing for four years is now at hand—the 
time to be merciful. Let us. all thank God 
for it.” 

Virginia had risen now. She crossed the 
room, her head lifted, her heart lifted, to 
where this man of sorrows stood smiling 
down at her. 

“Mr. Lincoln,” she faltered, “I did not 
know you when I came here. I should have 
known you, for I had heard him—I had 
heard Major Brice praise you. Oh,” she 
cried, “how I wish that every man and woman 
and child in the South might come here and 
see you as I have seen you to-day. I think— 
1 think that some of their bitterness might be 
taken away. 

Abraham Lincoln laid his hands upon the 
girl. And Stephen, watching, knew that he 
was looking upon a benediction. 

“Virginia,” said Mr. Lincoln. “I have not 
suffered by the South, I have suffered imth 
the South. Your sorrow has been my sor¬ 
row, and your pain has been my pain. What 
you have lost, I have lost. And what you 
have gained,” he added sublimely, “I have 
gained.” 

He led her gently to the window. The 
clouds were flying before the wind, and a 
patch of blue sky shone above the Potomac. 
With his long arm he pointed across the river 
to the southeast, and as if by a miracle a shaft 
of sunlight fell on the white houses of Alex¬ 
andria. 

“In the first days of the war,” he said, “a 
flag flew there in sight of the place where 
George Washington lived and died. I used 
to watch that flag, and thank God that Wash¬ 
ington had not lived to see it. And some¬ 
times—sometimes I wondered if God had 
allowed it to be put in irony just there.” His 
voice seemed to catch. “That was wrong,” 
he continued. “T should have known that 
this was our punishment—that the sight of it 
was my punishment. Before we could be¬ 
come the great nation He has destined us to 
be, our sins must he wiped out in blood. You 
loved that flag, Virginia. You love it still. 
I say in all sincerity, may you always love it. 
May the day come when this nation. North 
and South, mav look back upon it with rever¬ 
ence. Thousands upon thousands of brave 
Ainericans have died under it for what they 
believed was right. But may the day come 


again when you will love that flag you see 
there now—Washington’s flag—better still.” 

He stopped, and the tears were wet upon 
Virginia’s lashes. She could not have spoken 
then. 

Mr. Lincoln went over to his desk and sat 
down before it. Then he began to write, 
slouched forward, one knee resting on the 
floor, his lips moving at the same time. When 
he got up again he seemed taller than ever. 

“There!” he said, “I guess that will fix it. 
I’ll have that sent to Sherman. I have al¬ 
ready spoken to him about the matter.” 

They did not thank him. It was beyond 
them both. He turned to Stephen with that 
quizzical look on his face he had so often 
seen him wear. 

“Steve,” he said, “I’ll tell you a story. The 
other night Harlan was here making a speech 
to a crowd out of the window, and my boy 
Tad was sitting behind him. 

“‘What shall we do with the Rebels?’ said 
Harlan to the crowd. 

“ ‘Hang ’em!’ cried the people. 

“ ‘No,’ says Tad, ‘hang on to ’em.’ 

“And the boy was right. That is what we 
intend to do—hang on to ’em. And, Steve,” 
said Mr. Lincoln, putting his hand again on 
Virginia’s shoulder, “if vou have the sense I 
think you have, you’ll hang on, too.” 

For an instant he stood smiling at their 
blushes—he to whom the power was given 
to set apart his cares and his troubles and 
partake of the happiness of others. For of 
such was his happiness. 


Fishin’ Is Onsartin. 

From “John Winsloiv.” {G. W. Dillingham Co.) 

“Who is Parson Goodwin and where does 
he live?” 

“W’y, he runs this church up the street 
here, a plain well-meanin’ man, ruther slow, 
an’ don’t amount to much at that kind o’ biz- 
ness, hut when it , comes to fishin’ he’s a hull 
band, with an extry drum major thrown in. 
An’ I tell ye. gentlemen, it shows what a man 
of abil'ty can do when he puts his whole soul 
into a thing. He could tell ye fish stories 
longer’n his sermons, an’ a mighty sight more 
interestin’ to chaps like me, though they say 
some of his stories people wouldn’t believe 
if it wasn’t the parson that was tellin’ ’em. 
You see, folks ’round here think a man must 
al’ays tell a thing jest as it is; it’s the fault of 
their edication, I s’pose; but there’s some 
that accuse the parson o’ tellin’ rubber stories 
—that’s the kind that stretches—an’ they say, 
‘I’d ruther see the fish.’ These unb’lievers 
don’t go to his church. 

“Yes. gentlemen,” continued the landlord, 
“you can’t always tell what yer luck is to be; 
sometimes fish won’t bite for anybody, unless 
it is Parson Goodwin. I’ve heard say that 
there’s two things that’s very onsartin: one’s 
the weather an’ the other is politics, but you 
ought t’ add fishin’. I’ve known the parson 
to set half a day on a log without gettin’ a 
bite, an’ at the end of that time never move a 
muscle, but look as contented as an ox turned 
out to pastur’. ‘All right.’ he says. ‘I’m 
fishin’ just the same: ye can’t hurry Provi¬ 
dence.’ An’ that’s so. gentlemen.” 
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A Modern Undine. 

From Marriott’s ‘'The Column.” {John Lane.) 

Basil was keenly disappointed; he saw that 
in marrying Daphne he had somehow missed 
her; that she, virgin of him, had escaped, and 
from shadowy middle ground, cut off alike 
from him and her own, looked put on him 
with serious, unreproachful eyes. He watched 
her with increasing uneasiness, setting him¬ 
self earnestly to waylay her needs—for if he 
could in some way become necessary to her, 
he might yet win her—and the pathetic effort 
with which she responded, wavered, and re¬ 
lapsed into herself, tortured him. Had she 
but shown boredom he had been better able 
to intervene; but this cataleptic obedience to 
his wishes, this sadness without petulance, 
left him helpless. 

He was reminded irresistibly of Undine, 
and • sometimes wondered, against reason, 
whether indeed he had not wedded some crea¬ 
ture.part human, who would, as he had jest¬ 
ingly observed, vanish, and leave but a wind¬ 
flower growing on the rock. There was in 
her bearing a humility, a sacrificial readiness 
to anticipate his unuttered reproaches, that 
distracted him with love and sorrow. 

It; became a daily habit with Daphne to slip 
away to the column alone. Her eyes made it 
unnecessary for her to express a wish that 
Basil should not accompany her. He ate his 
heart in silence, covering his chagrin with 
eloquent reasons for an hour’s solitude in the 
library. 

Daphne was, then, furtively resuming her¬ 
self, with this difference—that the self to 
which she would return was for ever different 
from that to which she had grown up. This 
abandoned shell of her personality was some¬ 
where by the column; and towards it and the 
column itself she was drawn by an increasing 
curiosity. 

At the Twilight Hour. 

From Btgnell’s ‘'Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny.” 

{Baker & Taylor Co.) 

As usual, the birds made themselves at 
home in their new surroundings and were 
thoroughly happy after a time, but I think 
they were at first depressed to find so much 
cut off from each end of their day. Of course 
the difference in latitude caused a very per¬ 
ceptible shortening of the daylight hours, dis¬ 
pleasing to Jenny, as it interfered with her 
w^ork, and not at all satisfactory to the sun- 
and-light-loving Mr. Chupes. The disappro¬ 
bation soon gave way to approval, however, 
when they learned that sunset and deepen¬ 
ing twdlight hours were to be spent in cosy 
snuggling on my shoulders. 

My room commanded a view of the river, 
of wide meadow- stretches and of a back¬ 
ground of hills, behind one of which the mid¬ 
winter sun sets. It was ever a joy to me to 
watch the variations of the glowdng colors 
that, for one brief interval, mdde of every 
bare, desolate tree on the hill-top a glorious 
burning bush: a bearer of an aw^e-inspiring 
message! 

To the little nature-lovers on my should¬ 
ers the solemn influences of the hour must 
have appealed keenly. Their innocent hearts 


were ever in. tune. The beings of w-hat we 
are pleased to term “the lowest creation,” 
have ears to hear from wdiich our w^orldliness 
and dulness cut us off. 

Yet many a w^eary wood-hauler found time 
to stop and gaze at the transfigured mount, 
and even light-hearted, thoughtless little ur¬ 
chins, tumbling each other along through the 
snow-drifts, w^ould occasionally pay to the 
resplendent dying orb the tribute of a gaT 
done, and an indication with a mittened hand. 

“Not color but conflagration,” I w^as say¬ 
ing to nivself on one of these glowdng oc¬ 
casions;. and almost at the same moment, 
along the clear, frosty air, came to me the 
exclamation of a little peasant lad who had 
been brought to a standstill by the w^onderful 
sight: ‘‘On dirait qnc e’est du feu!'" Another 
rendering of Ruskin’s thought. 

Often the birds watched with me as the 
moon rose over the great glistening expanses, 
the wonderful brilliant whiteness seemed al¬ 
most like a return of day. Again we held 
starlight vigils, and never before had I seen 
night skies of so clear a blue or stars of such 
marvellous brightness. And the nights when 
the aurora borealis gave a red glow to the 
entire northern sky! How can I attempt to 
tell you of them ? 


In the Treasure Room. 

From “The Mysterious Burglar.” (F. M. Buckles 
& Co.) 

Then I entered the room, and closed the 
door behind me. I flashed the light from 
my lantern on every side, taking in the whole 
room in one circular sweep, and for a mo¬ 
ment I w^as disappointed. There was nothing 
visible in the room except piles of old furni¬ 
ture covering. It looked as if furniture had 
been stored in the room and then covered 
over with the cloth to keep the dust from ac¬ 
cumulating on the articles. 

But why should the Doctor have such fine 
furniture stored away in this up-stairs room? 
I raised one end of the covering, and started 
back in astonishment. I could almost have 
shouted in my surprise. Throwing back the 
cloth in eager haste I soon disclosed to view 
a collection of treasures that made my hand 
tremble. No robber’s cave ever revealed a 
richer store of wealth than that which lay 
spread out before me. 

There was the silver and gold plate of a 
dozen different families; the jewels and dia¬ 
monds- that had come down as heirlooms 
from several generations; small statuettes, 
gold-framed pictures and photographs, solid 
silver knives, forks, spoons, and plates; 
watches, rings, and bric-a-brac of more or 
less value were piled in heaps and clusters on 
the floor and tables; in short, there was every¬ 
thing that a robber could collect from a 
house and carry away in a bundle. 

Gazing at this strange accumulation of mis¬ 
cellaneous goods, I felt that I was standing 
in a dangerous place, for the collector of them 
would not hesitate an instant to kill me if he 
once discovered mv presence. Here were the 
ill-gotten gains of both my master and the 
Doctor, and either one would be provoked 
and frightened enough to take my life if they 
once saw me in the store room. 
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Love Finds a Way. 

From Barton’s “A Hero in Homespun.” (Appleton.) 

An hour later the Confederate soldiers 
with their prisoners came down the road. 
Jack’s head was bound up with needless care, 
and the doctor had given him many words of 
caution In the hearing of the captain, making 
the wound seem fully as serious as it was, 
and had warned him against too hard riding. 
Jack looked out from beneath his bandages 
at the home of his childhood. Dreary as 
were its surroundings just then, its roof had 
never looked so inviting a shelter as it did 
that day. The short day was drawing to a 
close. They would ride, he felt sure, all 
night; for the captain well knew that the es¬ 
caped soldiers would bring after him a much 
larger force by the break of day. It was 
hard lines riding past one’s own .door, wound¬ 
ed and a prisoner. Jack gave a yearning look 
at the house as he approached it. Then he 
rubbed his eyes and looked again. It could 
not be! And yet it was so ! The smoke was 
curling lightly from the chimney, the door 
was ajar, and there at the fence, where she 
had stood the day he had left for the war, 
was his mother ! Before he had time to think 
twice Jennie Whirtley came from the house 
with a panful of hot corn pones. 

“Howdy,” said Mrs. Casey, addressing the 
captain. “Heerd you was coinin’, and reck¬ 
oned you’d think it was about supper time.” 

“Howdy, mam,” said the captain. “You’re 
mighty good. You mus’ be Confed’rate?” 

“Don’t ye ask me no questions and I won’t 
tell you no lies. But I’ve fed more’n one 
rebel afore, an’ more’n one Yank, too. Ef 
ye wanter talk politics, ye ken jes’ go on. But 
if ye want some good hot corn dodgers, thar 
they be, an’ they’s more in the oven bakin’ 
an’ some hoe cakes on the griddle.” 

“We cyan’t stop long,” said the captain; 
“but you men that’s wounded mought go in 
an’ lay down about a minute.” 

The men who had tasted the corn pones 
wanted more, and those who had none were 
eager for a share. Elizabeth knew well that 
if she got them halted they would not get 
away for a good half hour, and meantime it 
was growing dark. The two wounded Con¬ 
federates went in with Jack, and one also of 
his own men. 

Jennie followed the wounded men into the 
house and said to Jack, “You’d best lie down 
on the bed in the loft. I’ll go up and see if 
everythin’s ready.” 

Jack climbed the loft and she followed him. 

“Get off your does,” she whispered, “an’ 
git inter bed. Be ready to put on yer moth¬ 
er’s does when she comes. You’ll hatter give 
her that bandage, too!” 

She hastened down, and Jack quickly 
obeyed. He could hear his mother and the 
youn.ger women below talking cheerfully with 
the soldiers and foiling every suggestion that 
they must get on. with promises of more 
cornbread. A half hour had passed, and all 
the men were fed. Then the captain called 
for the wounded men to come out. Bessie 
and Jennie helped the three below to mount, 
while Elizabeth ascended “to see how the 
poor feller above was gittin’ on.” A moment 
and she had removed her dress, and in an¬ 


other she was wrapped in Jack’s trousers and 
coat, and was wrapping her face with the 
bloody bandage. Jack meantime had got into 
her dress and was tying her sunbonnet over 
his face. Then they descended the ladder 
together. The girls at the door diverted the 
attention of the soldiers, starting toward the 
fence and drawing after them the already 
mounted guards, while Jack helped his mother 
to mount, and they rode away in the gather¬ 
ing dusk. Soon they were out of sight, and 
Jack knew that if they could go half a dozen 
miles before they found their mistake they 
would never think of returning. 


The Language of the Prairie. 

From Lant’s '‘Lords of the North.” (Taylor.) 

He who would hear that paradox of im¬ 
possibilities—silence become vocal—must tra¬ 
verse the vast wastes of the prairie by night. 
As a mother quiets a fretful child, so the il¬ 
limitable calm lulls tumultuous thoughts. The 
wind moving through empty solitudes comes 
with a sigh of unutterable loneliness. Un¬ 
consciously men listen for some faint rustling 
from the gauzy, wavering streamers that fire 
northern skies. The dullest ear can almost 
fancy sounds from the noiseless wheeling of 
the planets through the overspanning vaulted 
blue, and human speech seems sacrilege. 

Though the language of the prairie be not 
in words, some message is surely uttered; 
for the people of the plains wear the far¬ 
away look of communion with the unseen and 
the unheard. The fine sensibility of the white 
woman, perhaps, shows the impress of the 
vast solitudes most readily, and the gravely 
repressed natures of the Indian least; but 
all plain-dwellers have learned to catch the 
voice of the prairie. I, myself, know the 
message well, though I may no more put it 
into words than the song love sings in one’s 
heart. Love, says the poet, is infinite. So is 
the space of the prairie. That, I suppose, is 
why both are too boundless for the limitation 
of speech. 

Night after night, with only a grassy swish 
and deadened tread over the turf breaking 
stillness, we journeyed northward. Occa¬ 
sionally, like the chirp of cricket in a dry 
well, life sounded through emptiness. Skulk¬ 
ing coyotes, seeking prey among earth 
mounds, or night hawks, lilting solitarily in 
vaulted mid-heaven, uttered cries that pierced 
the vast blue. Owls flapped stupidly up from 
our horses’ feet. Hungry kites wheeled above 
lonely Indian graves, or perched on the scaf¬ 
folding where the dead lay swathed in skins. 

Reflecting on my experience with the Man- 
danes and the Sioux. I was disposed to up¬ 
braid fate as a senseless thing with no thread 
of purpose through life’s hopeless jumble. 
Now, something in the calm of the plains, or 
the certainty of our unerring star-guides, 
quieted my unrest. Besides, was I not re¬ 
turning to one who was peerless ? That hope 
speedily eclipsed all interests. That was pur¬ 
pose enough for my life. Forthwith I began 
comparing lustrous gray eyes to the stars, 
and tracing a woman’s figure in the diaphan¬ 
ous northern lights. One face ever gleamed 
through the dusk at my horse’s head and 
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beckoned northward. I do not think her 
presence left me for an instant on that home¬ 
ward journey. _ 

Pan-American Exposition. 

“The Time-Saver and Souvenir Guide to 
the Pan-American Exposition’' is an exqui¬ 
sitely bound vest-pocket diary issued by Laird 
& Lee, of Chicago. Besides the diary prpper, 
covering the six months of the Fair .(with 
memorandum and account pages) it contains 
full descriptions of all the buildings of the 
Rainbow City and of the entrancing Midway. 
The world-famed Niagara Falls are illustrated 
by pen and picture, while an official plan of 
the exposition grounds allows the visitor to 
find his way through the labyrinth of superb 
edifices. To complete this most useful and 
practical volume, the publishers have inserted 
a very well classified directory of Buffalo, fur¬ 
nishing one with information and addresses 
for every possible emergency: hotels, banks, 
parks, public buildings, etc., etc. It is cer¬ 
tainly as dainty and intelligently conceived 
a booklet of the kind as we have seen so 
far. The same firm has issued an edition 
of the Souvenir Guide, in the Spanish lan¬ 
guage, a grateful tribute to our many visitors 
from Mexico, Central and South America. 


A New Literature. 

From Mrs. Wharton's “Crucial Instances.” {Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

The gentleman listened attentively, finger¬ 
ing her manuscript as though literature were 
a tactile substance; then, with a confidential 
twist of his revolving chair, he emitted the 
verdict: “We ought to .have had this ten 
3^ears sooner.” 

Miss Anson took the words as an allusion 
to the repressed avidity of her readers. “It 
has been a long time for the public to wait,” 
she solemnly assented. 

The publisher smiled. “They haven’t wait¬ 
ed,” he said. 

She looked at him strangely. “Haven’t 
waited?” 

“No—they’ve gone off; taken another train. 
Literature’s like a big railway-station now, 
you know; there’s a train starting every min¬ 
ute. People are not going to hang round the 
waiting-room. If they can’t get to a place 
wdien they want to they go somewhere else.” 

The application of this parable cost Miss 
Anson several minutes of throbbing silence. 
At length she said: “Then I am to under¬ 
stand that the public is no longer interested 
in—in my grandfather?” She felt as though 
heaven must blast the lips that risked such a 
conjecture. 

“Well, it’s this way. He’s a name still, of 
course. People don’t exactly want to be 
caught not knowing who he is: but they 
ejon’t want to spend tw^o dollars finding out, 
wdien they can look him up for nothing in any 
biographical dictionary.” 

Miss Anson’s world reeled. She felt her¬ 
self adrift among mysterious forces, and no 
more thought of prolonging the discussion 
than of opposing an earthquake with argu- 
m.-^nr. She w’ent home carrying the manu¬ 


script like a wounded thing. On the return 
journey she found herself travelling straight 
toward a fact that had lurked for months 
in the background of her life, and that now 
seemed to aw^ait her on the very threshold; 
the fact that fewer visitors came to the House. 
She owned to herself that for the last four or 
five years the number had steadily diminished. 
Engrossed in her work, she had noted the 
change oiijy to feel thankful that she had 
fewer interruptions. There had been a time 
when, at the travelling season, the bell rang 
continuously, and the ladies of the House 
lived in a chronic state of “best silks” and 
expectancy. It would have been impossible 
then to c^^rry on any consecutive work; and 
she now' saw that the silence which had gath¬ 
ered round her task had been the hush of 
death. 

Not of his death ! The very walls cried out 
against the implication. It w^as the w'orld’s 
enthusiasm, the world’s faith, the world’s 
loyalty that had died. A corrupt generation 
that had turned aside to worship the brazen 
serpent. Her heart yearned with a prophetic 
passion over the lost sheep straying in the 
wilderness. But all great glories had their 
inlerlunar period; and in due time her grand¬ 
father would once more flash full-orbed upon 
a darkling world. 


The Continentals Are Marching In. 

From W. G. Stoddard’s “Montanye.” {Altemus.) 

“Drive on! I want to be there to see 
George Washington ride in. Hark! Hear 
the cannon, up the road ! He is coming! The 
Continentals are marching in ! Hurrah !” 

Thousands of hearts were beating wildly 
that November day. Madeline found that her 
own was in almost too painful sympathy with 
her father’s feverish, half frantic enthusiasm. 
It was a genuine help to her, now and then, 
to turn and look at the bronzed, handsome, 
war-like face of Richard Wilton as he rode 
beside the carriage, swinging his hat from 
time to time on the slightest provocation. 
The carriage itself w'as flagged and decked 
right patriotically and the soldiers it passed 
cheered its occupants as Madeline leaned out 
to wave her handkerchief to them. She did 
not know, at first, that she was weeping with 
excitement and so she hardly understood wdiat 
was meant when a whole regiment—what w'as 
left of it—stood still and saluted her and 
cheered when its ragged colonel shouted: 

“God bless her! Men, Halt! Present 
arms !—The girl’s a cryin’!” 

“O, father!” she exclaimed. “I want to give 
them everything we have!” 

“That’s precisely what I’m going to do,” he 
responded, but she did not quite understand 
him then, for he added: 

“If I can live to do it.” 

The Continentals were indeed a ragged ar¬ 
ray, half-fed, half-clad, but they were splen¬ 
did soldiers in their drill and bearing. These 
\vere the war-w^orn veterans to whom the na¬ 
tion owed its life, but for wffiom it did not 
provide, even in the hour of triumph wdiich 
their unselfish valor had won and which their 
sufferings and blood had so dearly paid for. 
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So Dr, Montanye said-to his daughter, as 
the heavy, old fashioned barouche rolled 
steadily down Broadway. 

The British flag had already disappeared 
and the Stars and Stripes were floating, from 
forts and shipping. A beautiful banner hung 
over the entrance of Fraunce’s tavern, where 
General Washington, for a short time after 
his arrival, held a very informal public re¬ 
ception, preparatory to the further ceremon¬ 
ials intended by the patriotic citizens of New 
York. 

THE FLOWER-SELLER. 

From “Wishnakcr’s Tozun.” (^Russell.) 
Myrtle, and eglantine, 

Foi the old love, and the new I 
And the columbine, 

With Its cap and bells, for folly I 

And the daffodil, for the hopes of youth! and the rue, 

For melancholy! 

‘ But of all the blossoms that blow, 

Fair gallants all, I charge you to win, if ye may, 
This gentle guest, 

Who dreams apart, in lier wimple of purple and gray, 
Like the blessed Virgin, with meek head bending low 
Upon her breast. 

For the orange liower 

Ye may buy as ye will; but the violet of the wood 
Is the love of maidenhood; 

And he that hath worn it but once, though but for an 
hour, 

lie shall never again, though he wander by many a 
stream. 

No, never again shall he meet with a flower that 
shall seem 

So sweet and pure; and forever, in after years, 

At the thought of its bloom, or the fragrance of its 
breath. 

The past shall arise. 

And his eyes shall he dim with tears. 

And his soul shall be far in the gardens of Paradise, 
1 hough he stand in the shambles of death. 


The Haunts of Peter Stirling. 

From Maurice's “Nezo York in Fiction.” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

It is related of ex-Mayor Gilroy that he 
read “Peter Stirling” during an ocean voyage 
from England to this country, and that after 
his arrival, when seated among his friends 
one evening, he took up the book and pointed 
with his finger to the different parts which 
treated of politics, emphasizing the gesture 
with the forcible and eloquent words, “Isn’t 
it all damn so?'’ Than this Mr. Ford could 
ask no higher praise. Another very typical 
case is that of a former New Jersey county 
clerk, who confesses that during the last 
three or four years he has been reading “The 
Honorable Peter Stirling” through on an 
average of once every three months. He has 
been a lifelong politician. The primary is 
his workshop. The devices, the trickeries, 
the stratagems of politics, are to him the 
tarts of the pastry cook, only in this case they 
have in no wise lost their crispness and 
flavor. He is not a bookish man. and lighter 
fiction does not appeal to him. A man on the 
high road to fifty cannot forever be sniveling 
over the woes of Rudolph and the lamenta¬ 


tions of Regina; he is one of a class seriously 
to be reckoned with; and to no one who has a 
sturdy belief in the future of American liter¬ 
ature his simple but eloquent preference for 
a book which commands attention only as 
striking into a very vital phase of life which 
has hitherto been deemed beneath literary 
treatment is infinitely more significant than 
the applause of high-school sentimentalists or 
the cackling of the “culture clubs.” 

At the angle made by the running together 
of Worth and Park Streets is, as any one 
with the slightest pretension to an acquaint¬ 
ance with New York knows, the little tri¬ 
angular park which marks the site of what 
was once the Five Points. It was there 
about 1874, that Peter Stirling made friends 
with the tenement-house children and took 
the first step toward the achievement of his 
career. The park lies directly to the east of 
the Broadway building in which he had his 
office. “It had no right to be there, for the 
land was wanted for business purposes, but 
the hollow on which T was built had been a 
swamp in the old days, and the soft land, and 
perhaps the unhealthiness, had prevented the 
erection of great warehouses and stores, 
which almost surrounded it. So it had been 
left to the storage of human souls, instead of 
merchandise, for valuable goods need care¬ 
ful housing, while any place serves to pack 
humanity.” While there remains much to re¬ 
mind us of the conditions of twenty-five years 
ago, the comparatively recent construction of 
the greater park, only a stone’s throw dis¬ 
tant, has done a great deal toward the reclam • 
ation of the Quarter. A few hundred yards 
to the west of this little park we find on 
Centre Street the saloon of Dennis Moriarty, 
“Peter’s staunch friend and political hench¬ 
man.” 


THE COUNTRY OF CONCEIT. 

From Folders ''Love’s Argument.” {Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 

Safe screened by hills on either hand 
From winter storms and summer heat, 

There lies a silly little land— 

The Country of Conceit. 

There adverse breezes never blow; 

And no one tries to teach, forsooth, 

The things I do not care to know; 

Nor tells unpleasant truths. 

There all the trees are gay and green. 

And all the fields are bright with flowers; 

And there T sit enthroned as queen. 

And pass delightful hours. 

W’hat boots it if it is a sham — 

If I am really not beloved — 

If what T want to be and am 
Are far as poles removed? 

May T not therefore now and then 
Pretend that all is well with me— 

That I have won the praise of men. 

With better things to be? 

It helps me better to withstand 

The troubles I am bound to meet— 

That charming, silly, little land, 

The Country of Conceit. 
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THE VITAL CHOICE. 

Erom Meredith’s "'A Reading of Life.” (Scribner.) 

Or shall we run with Artemis, 

Or yield the breast to Aphrodite? 

Both aie mighty: 

Both give bliss; 

Each can torture if divided; 

Each claims worship undivided; 

In her wake would have us wallow. 

Youth must offer on bent knees 
Homage unto one or other; 

Earth, the mother, 

This decrees; 

And unto the pallid Scyther 
Either points us shun we either, 

Shun or too devoutly follow. 


Elizabeth and Her Friends. 

From “Elisabeth and Her German Garden.” (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

The garden is the place I go to for shelter, 
not the house. In the house are duties and 
annoyances, servants to exhort and admonish, 
furniture and meals; but out there blessings 
crowd around me at every step—it is there 
that I am sorry for the unkindness in me. 
for those selfish thoughts that are so much 
worse than they feel; it is there that all my 
sins and silliness are forgiven, there that I 
feel protected and at home, and every flower 
and weed is a friend and every tree a lover. 
When I have been vexed I run out to them 
for comfort, and when I have been angry 
without just cause, it is there that I find abso¬ 
lution, Did ever a woman have so many 
friends? And always the same, always ready 
to welcome me and fill me with cheerful 
thoughts. Happy children of a common 
Father, why should I, their own sister, be 
less content and joyous than they? Even in 
a thunderstorm, when other people are run¬ 
ning into the house I run out of it. I do not 
like thunderstorms—they frighten me for 
hours before they come, because I always 
feel them on their way ; but it is odd that I 
should go for shelter in the garden. I feel 
better there, more taken care of, more petted. 
When It thunders the April baby says, 
“There’s lieher Goft scolding those angels 
again.” And once, when there was a storm 
in the night, she complained loudly and 
wanted to know why lieher Gott didn’t do the 
scolding in the daytime, as she had been so 
tight asleep. 

We have been cowslipping to-day in a little 
wood dignified by the name of the Hirsch- 
wald, because it is the happy-hunting ground 
of innumerable deer who fight there in the 
autumn evenings, calling each other out to 
combat with hayings that ring through the 
silence and send agreeable shivers through 
the lonely listener. 

We made cowslip balls sitting on the grass. 
The babies had never seen such things nor 
had imagined anything half so sweet. The 
Hirschwald is a little open wood of silver 
birches and springy turf starred with flowers, 
and there is a tiii}^ stream meandering amia¬ 
bly about it and decking itself in June with 
yellow flags. I have dreamed of haying a 
little cottage built there, with the daisies up 
to the door, and no path of any sort—just 
big enough to hold myself and one baby in¬ 


side and a purple clematis outside. Some¬ 
times when in the mood for society we would 
invite the remaining babies to tea and enter¬ 
tain them with wild strawberries on plates 
of horse-chestnut leaves; but no one less in¬ 
nocent and easily plased than a baby would 
be permitted to darken the effulgence of our 
sunny cottage—indeed, I don’t suppose that 
anybody wiser would care to come. Wise 
people want so many things before they can 
begin to enjoy themselves, and I feel perpet¬ 
ually apologetic, when with them, for only 
being able to offer them that which I love 
best myself—apologetic and half ashamed of 
being so easily contented. 


Patriotism. 

From Wilson’s “Nezv Dispensation at the Dazvn of 

the Tzventieth Century.” (Lemcke & Buechner.) 

Patriotism is nothing but selfishness in its 
most hateful, hideous phase. As a patriot we 
love and praise everything that is ours, 
whether it is worthy of love and praise or 
not—our armies, our generals, our fleets, our 
schools, our government, our Bible and our 
God. We always praise these, and condemn 
all others. 

Patriotism can make progress only so far 
as it tramples upon the rights and interests 
of those who are not of our country, our sect 
or our party. If it were not for this patriot¬ 
ism that we are describing we should have no 
armies and hence no wars. What do we have 
armies for? To protect our rights, to ad¬ 
vance our interests, without any regard to 
the rights and interests of other people. We 
•have wars chiefly to promote commerce, to 
furnish customers for our goods and goods 
for our customers. In all the history of this 
world, no war was ever undertaken except 
from the lowest, basest, and most selfish mo¬ 
tives. Commerce—that harp of a thousand 
strings—how many wars has that caused. 
Whatever promotes commerce promotes pa¬ 
triotism, and whatever promotes patriotism 
is presumed to be right. In fact, as between 
nations, right itself is only what is favorable 
to one’s own interests. 

Why do we love patriots? Simply because 
they are ready to fight for us and die for us; 
while the one who fights and dies for some 
other people or some other country is no 
patriot at all. in our eyes. The Hessians who 
came over in 1777 to aid the British in sub¬ 
duing the Americans we never called pa¬ 
triots. no matter how well they fought nor 
how nvwh thev bled. Gen. Fraser who gave 
tip his life at the battle of Saratoga we never 
think of calling a patriot. Even the French 
oflRcers who so generously came to assist us 
in 1777 we never call patriots, because they 
were not fighting for their own country. 
Gen. Arnold was a patriot so long as he 
fought on the American side, but when he 
went to great Britain and helped the other 
side, he was no more a patriot but a traitor. 
It is evident that circumstances alter ca.'jes. 
Arnold was the same man. but under sorne- 
what different circumstances. It is not fieht- 
ing and bleeding that makes a man a patriot, 
but the side on which he decides to array him¬ 
self. 
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Alton House. 

From Eggleston’s “A Carolina Cavalier.” (Lothrop.) 

At that moment Alton House, a blaze of 
light, broke into view. It was a stately man¬ 
sion built in the best architectural manner of 
a century before. Standing in a ten-acre 
grove of sky-scraping forest pines, it rose 
only to the height of two stories, with high 
pitched red tile covered roofs giving oppor¬ 
tunity for spacious attics above the sleeping 
rooms. It was solidly built of English brick, 
with walls more than two feet in thickness to 
the eaves, whence extended a broad, almost 
flat piazza roof covering at once the balconies 
of the second floor and the piazza, beneath, full 
thirty feet wide, the whole carrying with it 
suggested memories of greetings between gal¬ 
lant lovers below and maiden mistresses in the 
balconies above. It is true, as Longfellow 
has written, that ‘‘All houses wherein men 
have lived and died are haunted houses”— 
haunted by memories of human life, of human 
joy and suffering, and, better than all, of hu¬ 
man and humanizing love. Old family dwell¬ 
ings are not mere piles of bricks and mortar 
and beams without, and exhibition galleries 
of decorative art within, as is the rich spec¬ 
ulator’s new palace; they are human homes 
ivy-grown with memories, moss-covered with 
traditions. So it was with Alton House. 
Built in the very earliest days of Carolina 
settlement, it had been for generations not 
only the home of a distinguished and culti¬ 
vated family, but the seat of a hospitality 
princely in its lavishness, and very loving in 
its inspiration. The old house had been the 
scene of many a revel, and better still of many 
a gentle love-making. It had sent out its sons 
to war, or to the cares of state, or to other 
strenuous endeavor, and its daughters to be¬ 
come the honored heads of other stately 
homes, the wives of gallant gentlemen, the 
mothers of sons deserving of all the honors 
that life could bring to them. So large had 
been the part played in Carolina by the men 
and women of the Alton race, and so mingled 
had their blood become with that of other 
Carolinian families of repute, that it had 
grown into a familiar saying that “It is only 
going home when one goes to Alton House.” 


LIFE-MUSIC. 

From Morris’ '‘Harvest Tide.” (T. Y. Crozvcll.) 

Sound, jocund strains; on pipe and viol sound, 
Young voices sing; 

Wreathe everv door with snow-white garlands round, 
For lo! ’t is Spring! 

Winter has passed with its sad funeral train, 

And hope revives again. 


Blow high, blow loud unon the wreathed horn, 
Sound joy-bells deep! 

Green-kirtled summer walks through vines and corn, 
The fenced fields sleep; 

The first flowers fade, the green fruits swell, and yet 
Fruition brings regret. 


Lift joyous harvest-music mellow notes 
With merrv tunes! 

Raise thankful paeans from manly throats, 
Trumpets, bassopns! 

Autumn has left red fruits and garnered gold, 
With dawns and twilights cold. 


The King is Dead I Long Live the King ! 

From Seville’s “The Blessing of Esau.” {,A. Wes- 
sals Co.) 

There was a moment’s silence before the 
Chancellor approached. “Will your Ducal 
Highness rise? I would speak with your 
Highness’s father.” 

The young man looked up at him dully as ^ 
if the words brought no meaning. Then of a ^ 
sudden understanding found him swiftly. 
Gently he slid back the still body upon the 
pillows, crossed the still hands, and drew to 
one side. In ordered ceremony the summons 
to the dead began. 

Chancellor Telniar drew from his breast a 
small ivory mallet and smote lightly upon 
the dead man’s forehead. 

“Valentine, Grand Duke of Iluria, Lord of 
the Marches, Ban of Karsova, awake, awake, 
awake. Thy land has need of thee.” 

Silence hung heavily over the assemblage. 

The sputter of pine branches sang harshly. 

Out of the night, dull and wailingly through 
the casement, came the cry of an owl. A log 
broke apart upon the hearth. 

A second and third time the summons was 
repeated, and the hammer fell eently upon the 
white forehead. No answer stirred the quiet 
lips. Telmar turned to face a new master; 

“God in His great mercy has seen fit to sum 
mon from the torments of this world the 
soul of Valentine, Duke of Iluria. Lord of the 
Marches, Ban of Karsova. And to all be it 
known that to him succeeds Otho, lawfully 
begotten son of the said Valentine, and eighth 
of the House of Valovic. To liim do I here 
tender fealty and troth. Long live the Grand 
Duke!’’ The cry echoed from each voice in 
the room, “Long live the Grand Duke!” 


Captivity for Life. 

From McElroy’s “Juletty.” (Crozvell.) 

“Well, well,” I said soothingly, honoring 
her effort to defend her father from the 
stigma of his guilt. 

“I am no longer an officer of the law, so it 
is no matter to me who the sinner is.” 

“No longer an officer 1 Then you would 
not be compelled to make arrests though you 
knew positively the offender?” 

“No; I am under no farther necessity of 
that sort.” 

I was surprised at her evident disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Why was she anxious for justice thus late? 

“It is like a coward to confess after danger 
is past, is it not. Jack?” 

“No, dear; it is always brave to confess a ^ 
wrong, and always cowardly to conceal one.” 

I was ashamed of it, but if she would offer 
another name I would be glad to have the 
stain removed from my intended wife’s 
father. 

“But first I must tell you, I do not think 
3^011 have been so dreadfully stupid, after all.” 

I winced. “I am sure you would have sue 
ceeded in your still-hunt long ago if the still- 
ers had not been thoroughly prepared for 
you. I was in the little Mount Vernon drug¬ 
store the day you were shot, so I knew yonv 
business, and laid plans to foil you down 
here.” 
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“So, so, my lady of the auburn lovelocks, 
I have you and Juliet both in one,” I thought. 

“But, Jack,” and the sweet voice had taken 
on a little quaver of appeal, “though father is 
innocent, some one is guilty. What must be 
done with that person? There must be some 
penalty for the one who discovered the cave 
and arranged for its use, and who conjured 
up the idea of shipping the horrid stuff on the 
old raft, and who—well, who in short did 
everythmg but the manual labor; that person 
is guilty, and must be punished. Isn’t that 
true, Jack?” 

“Yes, dear, yes; the man who did all that— 
wilfully and deliberately plotting to defraud 
his Government—is a criminal, and certainly 
must suffer for it.” 

Then she threw up her proud little head, 
and looked at me squarely, with a flash of her 
Old Bourbon eyes that dried all their tears, 
and said, with a gleam of defiance: 

“Then, Mr. Jack Burton, you may arrest 
me! You may take me’to prison, for I laid 
ever}^ plan, and saw with my own eyes that 
they were executed properly I I did not think 
it wrong then, and I do not think so now— 
I—I ” 

But she was interrupted, for I had caught 
her in my arms, and stopped her mouth with 
kisses. 

I, the virtuous officer, who had almost hesi¬ 
tated to wed the daughter of a lawbreaker. 

/ clasped the real culprit close, and laughed 
at the thought of her pluck and the wisdom 
of her plans for evading justice, and revelled 
in the bravery of her final confession. 

/ called her a heroine, and my brave little 


darling, and said how proud I was of her, 
and how grieved to punish her. 

But grieved though I was, there was no es¬ 
caping it, and I sentenced her to captivity for 
life—to the man who had raided her ’Licit Still. 


The Oyster. 

From Field’s “The Tribune Primer.” (^Mutual Book 
Co.) 

Here we have an Oyster. It is going to a 
Church Fair. When it Gets to the Fair, it 
will Swim around a big Kettle of Warm 
Water. A Lady will Stir it with a Spoon, 
and sell the Warm Water for Forty Cents a 
pint. Then the Oyster will move on to the 
next Fair. In this Way the Oyster will visit 
all the Church Fairs in Town, and Bring a 
great many Dollars into the Church Treasury, 
The Oyster goes a great Way in a Good Cause. 


Mamma’s Scissors. 

From Field’s “The Tribune Primer.” {Mutual Book 
Co.) 

These are Mamma’s Scissors. They do not 
seem to be in good Health. Well, they are a 
little Aged. They have considerable Work to 
Do. Mamma used them to Chop Kindling, 
cut Stove Pipe, pull Tacks, drive nails, cut 
the Children’s Hair, punch new holes in the 
Calendar, slice Bar soap, pound beef Steak, 
open tomato Cans, Shear the New Foundland 
dog and cut out her New silk Dress. Why 
doesn’t Papa get Mamma a new Pair of scis¬ 
sors? You should not Ask such a Naughty 
question. Papa cannot Afford to Play Bil¬ 
liards and Indulge his Extravagant family in 
the Luxuries of Life. 



From Field's “ The Tribune Primer. ’ Copyright. 1901 by The Mutual Book Co. 
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Any booh or article nieniioned in this paper supplied at the shortest notice. 
BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 

mentioned or advertised elsewhere in this issue^ with select lists of other suitable reading. The abbre¬ 
viations of publishers' names will guide to the advertisements ^ frequently containing descriptive notes. 
For other books of a 7nore general character^ suitable for sufnmer readUig^ see the publishers* 

advertisements. 


BOOKS ON NA TURK. 

Adams (J. C.), Nature studies in Berkshire, 

net^ $2.50. Putnam 

Allen (G.), In nature’s workshop, nety %i.y>.,Ma 7 ts/ield 
Arnold (A. F.), The sea-beach at ebbtide, net, $2.40. 

Century 

Atkinson (G. F.), First studies in plant life, ^oc,,Ginn 
Ball (6'/r R. S.), The story of the heavens, new cheaper 

ed.y $3.50. Cassell 

Bennett (I. D.), An American book of gardening, $2. 

Stone 

Biokerton (A. W.), The romance of the earth, 8oc.^ 

Macmillan 

— The romance of the heavens, $1.25. Macmillan 

Bignell (E.), Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny, $1, 

Baker T. Co 

Boyle (W. R. C.), Seven gardens and a palace, $1.50. 

Lane 

Burroughs (J.), Squirrels and other fur-bearers, |i. 

Houghtony M 

Chapman (F. H.), Handbook of birds of Eastern North 
America, Lib. ed., $3; pocket ed.y $3.50 . Appleton 

— Bird-life, ed. in colorsy nety I2. Appleton 

— Bird studies with a camera, $1.75. Appleton 

Clute (W. N.), Our ferns in their haunts, nety Stokes 
Comstock (J. H.), Insect life, new ed.y nety $1.75. 

Appleton 

Eckstrom (F. H.), The bird book, 6oc. Heath 

— The woodpeckers, |i. Houghton, M 

Ellacombe (H. N.), In a Gloucestershire garden, $1.75. 

Lane 

Flint (M. B.), A garden of simples, $1.50. Scribner 

Francis (M. Pastorals of Dorset, $1.50. 

Longmans, G 

Fraser (W. A.), Mooswa, a. Scribner 

Going (M.), With the wild flowers, rev. ed.y$i. 

Baker T 

Heck (L.), Living pictures of the animal kingdom, $3. 

Saaljield 

Herrick (F. H.), Home life of wild birds, net, $2.50. 

Putnam 

Hole {Dean), A book about roses, $1.50. Lane 

Howard (L. O.), Mosquitoes, net, $1.50. 

McClure, P. < 5 r> Co 

Ingersoll (E.), Nature’s calendar, $1.50. Harper 


Hearton (R.), Our bird friends, $1.50. Cassell 

Keeler (H. L.), Our native trees and how to identify 

them, net, $a. Scribner 

Lounsborry (A.), A guide to the trees, net, $2.50; 

Field ed.y net, $3.50. Stokes 

— A guide to the wild flowers, net, $2.50; Field ed., net, 

$3.50.. Stokes 

— Southern wild flowers and trees, net, $3.50. Stokes 

McCarthy (E.), Familiar fish, their habits and capture. 

$1.50. Appleton 

Maeterlinck (M.), The life of a bee, nety%\.1^0..Dodd, M 
Maryon (M.), How the garden grew, I1.50. 

Lon^manSy G 

Mathews (F. S.), Familiar flowers of field and garden, 
new ed.y net. $1.40.,. Appleton 

— Familiar trees and their leaves, new ed., net, $1.75- 

Appleton 

Milman (H.), My roses and how I grew them, T^c.Lane 

— Outside the garden, $1.50. Lane 

Morley (M. W.), Wasps and their ways, %i.so.Dodd, M 

Mowbray (J. P.), A journey to nature, $1.50. 

Doubleday, P. b* Co 
Parsons (Mrs. F. T.) (fotmerly Mrs. W. S. Dana), 
How to know the wild flowers, newed., with col. pis., 

net, $2.%. Scribner 

Plant-lore and garden craft of Shakespeare, $3.50. 

Lane 

Pollard (E. H.), The birds of my parish, $1.50... .Lane 
Pratt (A.), Flowering plants, grasses, sedges, and 
ferns of Great Britain, new rev, ed., 4 v., ..IVarne 
Roberts (C. G. D.), The heart of the ancient wood, 

$(.50.... Silver, B 

Roberts (H.), The chronicle of a Cornish garden, $1.50. 

Lane 

Robinson (W.), The English flower garden and home 

grounds, Zth od., $6. Scribner 

Singleton (E.), Wonders of nature, $a. Dodd, M 

Skinner (C. M.), Flowers in the pave, %\.io.Lippincott 
Solitary summer, by author of “ Elizabeth and her 

German garden,” new il. ed., $2.50. Macmillan 

Thompson (Mrs. G. G. S.), A woman tenderfoot, $a. 

Doubledayy P. hf Co 
Thompson (E. S.), Bird portraits, $1.50. Ginn 
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'Thompson (M.), My winter garden, $1.50. Century 

Torrey (B.), Every day birds, $i. Heughton^ M 

“Ward (H. M.), Disease in plants, nei^ Macmillan 

Weathers (J.)i A practical guide to garden plants, 

$7-50. Longmans^ G 

Weed (C. M.), Nature biographies, «//, $i .50. 

Doubleday^ P, Co 
Weguelin (H. W.), Carnations and pidotees, «//, 

$1.50. .Mansfield 

Wheeler’(C.), Content in a garden. Houghton^ M 

Wright (M. O.), Flowers and ferns in their haunts* 
nety $2.50. ....Macmillan 


THE NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 

Ade (G.), More fables in slang, $i. .Stone 

Alden {Mrs. I. M.), Pauline, I1.50. LoihroJ> 

-Alien {pseud.^y Another woman’s territory, $1.50. 

Crowell 

Allen (Grant), Hilda Wade, $1.50. Putnam 

— Linnet, $1.50. New Amsterdam 

Allen (J’. L.), The reign of law, $1.50. Macmillan 

Allston fM.) pseud.y Her Boston experiences, 81.25. 

Page 

Altsheler (J. A.), In circling camps, $1.50. Appleton 

— In hostile red, $1.50. Doubledayy P. Co 

— The wilderness road, 81.50. Appleton 

Anthony (G.), A victim of circumstances, $1.50. 

Harper 

Aristocrats (The), $1.50. Lane 

Atherton {Mrs. G. F.), Senator North, 81.50. Lane 

Babcock (W. H.), The Tower of Wye, $1.50. Coates 

Bacheller (I. A.), Eben Holden, 81.50. Lothrop 

Bailey (H. C.), My lady of Orange, $1.25 ..G 
Barbour (A. M.), That Mainwarning affair, $1.50. 

Lippincott 

Barlow (J.), From the land of the shamrock, $1.50. 

Doddy M 

Barr, Mrs. (A. E.), The maid of Maiden Lane, 8*.50. 


Doddy M 

— Souls of passage, 81.50. Doddy M 

Barrett (F.), Breaking the shackles, $1.50. Page 

Barrie (J. M.), Tommy and Grizel, $1.50. Scribner 

Barry (W.), The wizard’s knot, 8*.5o. Century 

Bates (M.), Martin Brook, 81.50. Harper 

Belden ( J. Van Z.), Antonia, $1.50. Page 

Bell(L.), The expatriates, 81.50. Harper 


Bellamy (E.), The Duke of Stockbridge, 81.50. 

Silvery B 

BesantK.S'rV W.), The fourth generation,81.50... 
Black (A.), The girl and the guardsman, 81.50. 

Blissett (N. K.), From the unsounded sea, 81; P^P.* 

50c. Appleton 

Boardman (W. A.), Lovers of the woods, 81.50. 

McClure. P. Co 

Boldrewood (RolO pseud.y In bad company (stories), 

81.50. Macmillan 

Boone (H. B.), and Brown (K.), Eastover Court House, 

81.50... y .Harper 

Boothby (G.), A cabinet secret, 81.50. Lippincott 

— Long live the king, 81.25. Stone 

— The mystery of the clasped hands, 8*; pap., 50c. 

A ppleton 

— The Red Rat’s daughter, 81.25. New Amsterdam 

Braddon (M. E.), The infidel, 81.50. Harper 

Brady (C. T.), When blades are out and love’s afield, 

$[.50... Lippincott 

Brooke (E.), The engrafted rose, 81.50. Stone 

Brooks (H.), Without a warrant, $1.50. Scribner 

Brooks (S. W.), Poverty Knob (short stories), 81.25. 

Wessels 

Brown (^.), King’s End, $1.50. Houghton. M 

Bucbanan (R. W.), Father Anthony, 81.50. 

Dillingham 

Bullen (F. T.), A sack of shakings, 8i.'?o. 

McClure. P. Co 

Burnham (C. L.), Miss Pritchard’s wedding trip, $1.50. 

Houghton. M 

Burton (J. B.), The seafarers, 81; pap., soc...Appleton 
Cambridge (A.), Path and goal, 81; pap., s^c..Appleton 
Carey (R. N.), Rue with a difference, 8*.25 ..Lippincott 

Carr (M. E.), Love and honour, 8^.50. Putnam 

Carruth (F. W.), The way of Belinda, $1.50....Dodd, M 


Carter (M. N.), North Carolina sketches, %x...McClusg 

Castle (E.), Consequences, 8*.50... Stokes 

Chavanne, Countess L. de, Ouirda, $1.50. Biddle 

Chesnutt (C. W.), The house behind the cedars, 81.50. 

Houghton. AI 

Child (F. S.), Friend or foe, 81.50.. Houghton. M 

Churchill (W.), The crisis, 8*.50. Macmillan 

Clark (J.),God’s puppets,81.50. Scribner 

Clemens (S. L.) (•* Mark Twain ”), The man that cor¬ 
rupted Hadley burg, 81.75. Harper 

Clouston (J. S.), The Duke, 81.25. Longmans. G 

Cobb (T.), The dissemblers, 81.50. Lane 

— Scruples, $1.25. Lane 

Cobban (G. M.), An African treasure, 81-25. 

New Amsterdam 

— A royal exchange, 81; pap., 50c. .Appleton 

Colton (A.), The delectable mountains, ^1.50. .Scribner 
Conrad (Jos.), Lord Jim, 8^.50. Doubleday b* McC 

— and Hueffer (F. M.), The inheritors, 81.50. 

McClure. P. Co 

Corelli (M.), Boy, 81.50. Lippincott 

— The master-Christian, 81.50. Dodd. M 

Corvo (T. B.), In his own image, $1.50. Lane 

Cossins (G.), The wings of silence, 81.25. Biddle 

Cotes(A/rj. S. J. D.), The crow’s nest, 8*.25... M 

Couch (A. T. Q.), Old fires and profitable ghosts (fto- 

ries), 81.50. Scribner 

Crane (S.), Whilomville stories, 81.50. Harper 

Crawford (F. M.), In the palace of the king, $1.50. 

Macmillan 

Creed (S.), The vicar of St. Luke’s, Longmans. G 

Crocker {Mrs. B. M.), A state secret, 81. Buckles 

Crockett (S. R.), The Isle of the Winds, $1.50. 

Doubleday So* McC 

— The silverskull, 8*.50. Stokes 

Croly (G.), Tarry thou till I come, net $1.40. 

Funk Ss* Wag nails 

Crommelin (M.), The luck of a lowland laddie, 81.25. 

Buckles 

Crowley (M. C.), A daughter of New France, 81.50. 

Little. B 

Crowninshield {Mrs. S.), Valencia’s garden, $1.50. 

McClure. P. b* Co 

Cruger {Mts. Van R.)(“ Julian Gordon”) Mrs. Clyde, 

$1.50. Appleton 

Daniels (G. P.), The Warners, 8^.25; pap., 50c. 

Jam ieso n • Higg i ns 
De Koven {Mrs. R.), By the waters of Babylon, 8*.50. 

Stone 

Dickens (C.), Novels, new Century lib..\n 17 v., 10 v. 


(out), 81; 81.25; $1.50. Delson 

Dix(E. A.), Old Bowen’s legacy, 81.50. Century 


Dodd {Mrs. A. B.), The American husband in Paris, 8x. 

Little. B 

Downing (H.), Nell Gwynne of old Drury, $1.25. 

Randy McN 

Doyle (A. C.), The green flag (stories). 81.50. 

McClure. P. So* Co 

Drayton (H. S.), In Oudemon, 81.50. Grafton Press 

Dreiser (T.), Sister Carrie, %\.so...Doubleday. P. So* Co 
Drummond (H.), A king’s pawn, 81.50. 

Doubleday. P. So* Co 

Du Bois (C. G.), A soul of bronze, 81.25. Stone 

Dudeney {Mrs. H.), Men of Marlowe’s, 81.25. Holt 

Dunbar (P. L.), The fanatics, 81.50. Dodd. M 

— The love of Landry, $1.25. Dodd. M 

Duncan (N.), The soul oCthe street, $1.25. 

McClure. P. So* Co 

Barle (M. T.), Through old rose glasses (stories),81.50. 

Houghton. M 

Ebers (G. M.), In the desert, 81.50. Dodd. M 

Edwards (E.), Jack pots (stories), pap., 50c. 

Ja m ieson-H igg ins 

— A million dollar Jack pot, pap., asc..Jamieson-Higgins 
Eggleston (G. C.), A Carolina cavalier, 8i-5o. 

Lfthrop Pub 

Elizabeth and her German garden, new enl. ed.. $1.75. 

Macmillan 

Embree (C. F.), A dream of a throne, 81.50_ Little. B 


— A heart of flame, 81.50. Bowen-Merrill 

Emory (F.), A Maryland manor, 81.50. Stokes 

Englishman’s love-letters, net. $I . Mansfield 


Englishwoman’s love-letters, 50c.; pap., 25c. 

Laird So* L 

Englishwoman’s love-letters, $1.50; cheaper ed., soc. 

Doubleday. P. So* Co 
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Erskine (P.), When the gates lift up their heads, $1.50. 

Little^ B 

Ewell (A. M.), A white guard to Satan, $1.25. 

Houghton^ M 

Pane (F. G.), The way with a man with a maid, $1.50. 

Dillin^hmm 

Parjeon (B. L.)* Samuel Boyd of Catchpole Square, 

$1.25; pap., 50c. New Amsterdam 

Parquliar (Mrs. A.», The devil’s plough, $1.50. ..Page 
Pield (C. K.) and others^ Stanford stories, $1.25. 

Doubleday^ P. fir* Co 

Plandrau (C. M.), Diary of a freshman, $1.50. 

Doubleday y P. fir* Co 

Poote (M. H.), The prodigal, I1.25. Houghtony M 

Powler (E. T.), Sirius (stories), $1.50,..... Appleton 

— Cupid’s garden (stories), $1.50... Appleton 

Pox {].)yj*'.y Crittenden, $1.25. Scribner 

Praser {Mrs. M. C.), A little grey sheep, $1.50. 

Lippincott 

Prothingham (E. B.), The turn of the road, $1.50. 

Houghtony M 

Puller (A.), Katharine Day... Putnam 

Puller (H. B.) (“Stanton Page”), The last refuge, 

$1.50. Houghtotty M 

Gallon (T.), The second Dandy Chater, %\.SQ..Doddy M 
Garland (H.), The eagle’s heart, $1.50. Appleton 

— Her mountain lover, $1.50. Century 

Garland (W.), Matthew Doyle, $1.25. Dillingham 

Gerard (D.), Conquest of London, $1.25. Buckles 

— The conquest of London, $1.25 . Buckles 

Gibbs (G.), In search of mademoiselle, |i. 50 . Coates 

Gilchrist (R. M.), The courtesy dame, $1.50. .Doddy M 
Gissing (G. R.), Our friend, the Charlatan, %i.^o..Holt 

Glyn (E.), The visits of Elizabeth, $1.50. Lane 

Goodwin (Mrs. M. W.), Sir Christopher, $1.50. 

Littley B 

Goss (C. F.), Redemption of David Corson, $1.50. 

Boiven~Merrill 

Grand (Sarah) pseud.y Babs the impossible, $1.50. 

Harper 

Gunter (A. C.). Adrienne de Portalis, $1.25; pap., 50c. 

Home Pub. Co 

— Princess of copper, $1.25; pap., soc. Home Pub. Co 

— Tangled flags, S<* 5 o! P^^Pm 50c. Home Pub. Co 

Haggard (H. R.), Elissa, $1.25. LongmanSy G 

— Lysbeth, $1.50. Longmansy G 

Hains (T. J.), Cruise of the Petrely I1.25. 

McClurey P. fir* Co 

Hall (G.), April’s sowing, $1.50. McClurey P. fir* Co 

Hall (R.), The black gown, $1.50. Houghtony M 

Hamilton (M.), The dishonor of Frank Scott, $1.50. 

Harper 

Hancock (A. E.), Henry Bourland, %\.so...Macmillan 
Harben (W. N.), Northern Georgia sketches, $1. 


MeClurg 

— The woman who trusted, $i... Altemus 

Hardy (F. H.), To the healing of the sea, %\.so..Biddle 
Harland (H.) (“Sidney Luska,” pseud.)y The car¬ 
dinal’s snuff-box, $1.50.,.... Lane 

— The royal road, pap., soc. Jamieson-Higgins 


Harris (F. B.), The road to Ridgeby’s, $1.50. 

Smally M. fir* Co 

Harris (J. C.), On the wings of occasions, $1.50. 

Doubleday y P. fir* Co 
Harrison (Mrs. M. K.) (“ Lucas Malet ’’), The gatcless 

barrier, $1.50... Doddy M 

Harte (B.), Under the redwoods, %\.-xs... .Houghtony M 
Hayes (F. W.), Gwynnett of Thornhaugh, $1.25. 

Lupton 

— A Kent squire, ft.50. Lupton 

Hazelton (G. C.)yr., Mistress Nell, %i.so......Scribner 

Hearn (L.), Shadowings, I2. LittUy B 

Henry (A.), A princess of Arcady, luso. 

Doubledayy P. fir* Co 

Herrick (R.), The web of life, $1.50 . Macmillan 

Hichens (R. S.), Tongues of conscience (stories), $1.50. 

Stokes 

Hinkson (H. A.), The king’s deputy, %\.'ss....McClurg 
Hinkson (Mrs. K. T.), A daughter of the fields, $1.50. 

McClutg 

Hobbes (J. O.) pseud. y Robert Orange, $1.50. Stokes 


Hocking (S. K.), When life is young, $i. If^arne 

Hope (A.) pseud.y Father Stafford, $1.50. Holt 

— Quisant^, $*.50. Stokes 

Hornung(E. W.), Peccavi, $1.50... . Scribner 

— The shadow of a man, St. 25 . Scribner 


Horton (G.), Like another Helen, %x.so..Bowen-Merrill 
Hosmer (G. W.), As we went marching on, %i.. 1 Vessels 

Hotchkiss (C. C.), Betsey Ross, Si. 50. Appleton 

Hough (E.), The girl of the Halfway House, $1.50. 

Appleton 

How (L.), The penitentes of San Rafael, $1.50. 

Bowen'Merrill 

Hume (F. W.), A traitor in London, $1.25. Buckles 

Hussey (E.), On account of Sarah, pap., 50c. 

Lippincott 

Hutton (Baronetsy.)y Marr’d in making, $i.a>5. 


Lippincott 

Hyne (C. J. C. W.), The filibusters, $1.50. Stokes 

— The lost continent, St.50. Harper 

— Prince Rupert, $1.50. Stokes 

James (H.), The sacred fount. Si. 50. Scribner 

— The soft side (stories), $1.50. Macmillan 


Janvier (T. A.), Passing of Thomas (stories), $1.25. 

Harper 

Jerome (J. K.),Theobservationsof Henry, S1.25. 

Doddy M 

Johnson (O.), Arrows of the Almighty, $1.50. 

Macmillan 

Jokai (M.), The Baron’s sons, $1.50. Page 

— The day of wrath, $1.25. McClure. P. b* Co 

— Debts of honor, pap., 50c. Jamieson-Higgins 

— The nameless castle, pap., soc ..... .Jamieson-Higgins 

Jones (A. I.), The Chevalier De St. Denis, $1.25. 

McClutg 

Jones (D. M.), A soldier of the king, $1.25. Cassell 

Kane (E. C.), A gentleman born, $1.50. Dillingham 

Kayme (S.), Anting-Anting stories, $1.25. 

Smally M. b Co 

Kenealy (A.), Charming Rende, $1.50...'.. Harper 

Keats (G.), The white cottage, $1.50. Scribner 

Kennard (Mrs. A.), The second Lady Delcombe, $1; 

pap., 50c... .. Lippincott 

Kennedy (S. B.), Joscelyn Cheshire, $1.50. 

Doubleday. P fir* Co 
King (C.), In spite of foes, $1.25. Lippincott 

— Norman Holt, $1.25. Dillingham 

King (K. D.), Ursula, $1.50. Lane 

King (S. H.), Dog-watches at sea, .Houghtony M 

Kingsley (F. M.), The transfiguration of Miss Philura, 

nety 60C. Funk b* Wagnalls 

Kinross (A.), An opera and Lady Grasmere, 51.25. 

Stokes 

— Philbrick Howell, $1.50. Stokes 

Kirkman (M. M.), Romance of Gilbert Holmes, $1.50. 

World Railway Pub. Co 
Knight (G.), A son of austerity, %\.so. ..Bowen-Merrill 

iLagerlof (S.), From a Swedish homestead (stories), 

$1.50 . McClurey P. b* Co 

Langworthy (F.), Slaves of chance, I1.50. Page 

Laut (A. C.), Lords of the north, I1.50. Taylor 

Le Peuvre (A.), Olive Tracy, $1.50. Doddy M 

Le Gallienne (R.), Love-letters of the king, $1.50. 

LittUy B 

Lee (J.), A pillar of salt, $1.25. Houghtony M 

Le Q,ueux(W.), Her majesty’s minister, St.so.Z?<7</</, J/ 

— The sign of the seven sins, $1.25. Lippincott 

Leys (J. K.), The black terror, $1.50. Page 

Lilly (W. S.), A year of life, $1.50. Lane 

Litchfield (G. D.), The moving finger writes, $1.25. 

Putnam 

Lloyd (J. U.), Stringtowri on the pike, 10.. .Doddy M 

— Etidorhpa, new ed.. $1.50. Doddy M 

London (J.), The god of his fathers, $1.50. 

McClure. P. fir* Co 

Long (J. L.), The Prince of Illusion, $1.50. Century 

Love (stories),soc. McClure. P. fir* Co 

Lush (C. K.), The autocrats, iq..D oubleday. P. fir* Co 

McCall (S.), Truth Dexter, $1.50. Little. B 

McCarthy (J.), Mononia, $1.50. Small. M. b* Co 

McCutcheon (G. B.), Graustark, $1.50. Stone 

MacDonald (R.), The sword of the king, $1.50. 

Century 

McElroy (L. C.), Juletty, $1.50. Crowell 

MacGrath (H.), Arms and the woman, pap., 50c. 

Jamieson-Higgins 

— The puppet crown, $1.50. Bowen-Merrill 

Macllwaine (H. C.), Fate the fiddler, %i.so.Lippincott 
Mcllwraith (J. N.), Curious career of Roderick Camp¬ 
bell, $1.50. Houghton. M 
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Mackie (P. B.), A Georgian actress, $1.50. Page 

Magruder (J.), A sunny Southerner, $1.25. Page 

Marchmont (A. W.), A heritage of peril, $i 25; pap.» 

50C. New Amsterdam 

— Dorothy Marlowe, $1.25. Rand., McN 

— In the name of a woman, $1.50. Stekes 

Marxian (B.), A daughter of the veldt, $1.50. Holt 

Marsh (R.)» Ada Vernham, actress, $1.50. Page 

— A second coming, f 1.50. Lane 

Marriott (C.)i The column,|i.50. Lane 

Martin {Mrs. H.), Jock’s ward, . Fenno 

Masterson (K.), The Dobleys, $1.25. Dillingham 

Mason (C. A.), A woman of yesterday, $1.50. 

Doubleday^ P. b* Co 

Mathew (F.), Love of comrades, $1.25. Lane 

Mee (Huan), A diplomatic woman, $i. Harper 

Meredith (E.)* The master*knot of human fate, $i 25. 

Littley B 

Merrick (L), The worldlings, $1.50. 

Doubledayy P. b* Co 

Merriman (H. S.) pseud.y The Isle of Unrest, 

Daddy M 

Meyer (A. N.), Robert Annys, $1.50. Macmillan 

Mikszath(K.),St. Peter’s umbrella, |i.50. Harper 

Miller (M. H.), The maid of Bocasse, $1.50. 

Dillingham 

Mitchell (S. W.), Dr. North, lx.50. Century 

Montague (C. H.), and Dyar (C. W.), Written in red, 

$1.25. Brentano's 

Moore (F. F,), Nell Gwyn, comedian, ^i.so..Brentano's 

— The conscience of Coralie, $x.£o. Stone 

Norris (F.), Moran of the Lady Lettyy pap., soc. 

Jamieson-Higgins 
Morris (M.) and Congdon (L. B.), Book of Bryn Mawr 

stones, net. $1.20. Jacobs 

Morrison (A.), Cunning Murrell, $1.50. 

Doubledayy P. b* Co 

Muir (O. B.), With malice toward none, $1.25. 


Randy McN 

Mumford(E. W.), Dupes, . Putnam 

Munn (C. C.), Uncle Terry, I1.50. Lee b* S 

Naylor (J. B)., Ralph Marlowe, $1.50. Saaljield 

Neilson (F.), Madame Bohemia, |i.so. Lippincoit 


Newcomb (S.), His wisdom the defender, $1.50. 

Harper 

Nixon (M. F.), God, the king, my brother, %\.'2i,..Page 
Norris (F.), The octopus, %i,so.. .Doubledayy P. b* Co 
Norris (M. H.), The grapes of wrath, $1.50. 

Smally M. b* Co 

Norris (W. E.), An octave (stories), $1.50. Biddle 

— The flower of the flock, $1; pap., 50c. Appleton 

Northrop (H. D ), John Winslow, fx.50.. 

Ohnet (G.), In deep abyss, nety ^1.30. Funh b* Wagnalls 
Oppenheim (E. P.), A millionaire of yesterday, |i; 

oap , 50C. Lippincott 

Orpen(A. E.), The jay-hawkers, |x; pap., soc. 

Appleton 

Osborne (L.), The lion’s brood, $1.50. 

Doubledayy P. b* Co 

— Secret of the crater, $1; pap., 50c. Putnam 

Outhwaite (R. L.) and Chomley (C. H.), The wisdom 

of Esau, $1.25. Cassell 

Overton (G.), Heritage of unrest, $1.50,...iWarw/Z/aw 

Oxenham (J.), Our lady of deliverance, $1.50. Holt 

Fain (B.), Another Englishwoman’s love-letters, $1. 

Putnam 

'Paine (A. B.), The bread line, Sx.as. Century 

Parker (G.), The lane that had no turning, $1.50. 


Doubledayy P 

Payne (D.), Mistress Pen wick, |x.50. Fenno 

Payne (W.), The story of Eva, %x.10......Houghtony M 

Payson (W. F.), John Vytal, net ft.20. Harper 

Peake (E. E.),The Darlingtons, ft.so. 


McClure. P. b* Co 

Pemberton (M.), Footsteps of a throne, fi.50. 

Appleton 

— Pro patria, ft.50. Doddy M 

Peterson (M. H.), The potter and the clay, f 1.50. 

Lothrop 

Phelps (E. S.),The successors of Mary the First, $1.50. 

Houghton. M 

Phillips (C. L.), Frederick Young, %i.so....Dickersnan 
Phillpotts (E.), The good red earth, ft.ro. 

Doubleday. P. b* Co 

— Sons of the morning, $t.50. Putnasn 

Pidgin (C. F ), Blennerhassett, fx.5o..C. M. Clark Pub 

— Quincy Adams Sawyer. C. M. Clark Pub 

Pier (A. S.), The sentimentalists, $1.50. Harper 


Pool (M. L.), The Meloon farm, ft.50. Harper 

Porter (L. B.) (“Albert Ross”), A sugar princess, ft; 

pap., soc. Dillingham 

Post (M. D.), Dwellers in the hills, fx.2s . Putnam 

Potter (M. H.), Uncanonized, ft.50. McClurg 

Preston (S. H.), The abandoned farmer, %\.3S.Scribner 
Price (E. C.), The heiress of the forest, ft.50 ...Crowell 

Prowse (R. O.), Voysey, ft.50. Macmillan 

Hailroad (The) (stories), soc. McClure. P. b* Co 

Rawson {Mrs. S.), A lady of the regency, ft.so. 

Harper 

Read (O.), In the Alamo, ft.25. Rand. McN 

Reed (M.), Later love letters of a musician, f 1.75. 

Putnam 

Ridge (W. P.), A breaker of laws, ft.50. Mactnillan 

Ridley (A.), Anne Mainwaring, f 1.50. Longmans. G 

Ritter (J. P.), Crossroads of destiny, Dillingham 

Rizal (J.), An eagle flight, ft.25. McClure. P. b* Co 

Roberts (M.), The fugitives, ft. McClure. P. b* Co 

— Lord Linlithgow, ft.50. Harper 

Robertson (H.), The inlander, ft.50. Scribner 

Robertson (M.), Masters of men, f 1.50. 

Doubleday. P. b* Co 

Robinson (R. E.), Sam Level’s boy, ft.as- 

Houghton. M 

Rodziewicz (M.), Anima vilis, fz.5o...M.. Scribner 

Rohlfs {Mrs. A. K. G.), A difficult problem (storifs), 

Lupton 

— The circular study, ft.25. McClure. P. b* Co 

Ropes (A. and M. E.), On Peter’s Island, ft.50. 

Scribner 

Rosegger (P.), The forest schoolmaster, Putnam 
Rowland (E. A.), The heart of Hetta, $1.25. 

Laird b* L 

Runkle (B.), The helmet of Navarre, ft.50. Century 

Ryan (M. E.), The bondwoman, $1.25. Rand. McN 

Ryer (W.), Jaccardin, $1.50. Dillingham 

St. John (C.), The crimson weed, $1.50. Holt 

Sawyer (J. C.), Every inch a king, f 1.50. Dodd. M 

Savage (R. H.), In the house of his friends, fx.25; 
pap.,50c. Home Pub. Co 

— The king’s secret, ft; pap., 50c. Home Pub. Co 

— The midnight passenger, ft; pap., soc..Home Pub. Co 

— Tales of adventure, ft; pap., 50c. Home Pub. Co 

Savile (F.), Blessing of Esau, ft.50,. ^Vessels 

Sayre (T. B.), Son of Carleycroft, $t.5o. Harper 

Scott {Sir W.), Novels, new Century Hb.. in 25 v., 6 v. 

(out), ea., f t; $1.25; fx.50.'. Nelson 

Scribner (F. K.), A continental cavalier, ft. 

Abbey Press 

Seawell (M. E.), The house of Egremont, f 1.50. 

Scribner 

Sergeant (A.), Daunay’s Tower, $x.25. Buckles 

— A rise in the world, ft.25. Buckles 

Sewell (C. V. V.), A gentleman in waiting, ft.50. 

Grafton Press 

Sherlock (C. R.), Your Uncle Lew, ft.50. Stokes 

Silberrad (U. L.),,The lady of dreams, $1.50. 

Doubledayy P. b* Co 

Slaves of society, $1.25. Harper 

Smith (I.), The minister’s guest,ft; pap., ysz.Appleton 
Somerville (H.). Jack Racer, so..McClure. P. b* Co 
Stanley (H. A.), The backwoodsman, ft.50. 

Doubleday. P. b* Co 


Stark (H.), The bacillus of beauty, ft.50,. Stokes 

Steel (F. A.), The hosts of the Lord, %i. so. .Macmillan 
— Voices in the night, ft.50. Macmillan 


Stephenson (H. T.), Patroon Van Volkenberg, $1.50. 

Bowen-Merrill 

Stetson (G. E. C.), The fortune of a day (stories), f 1.25. 

Stone 

Stevenson (B. E.), At odds with the regent, $1.50. 

Lippincott 

Stickney {Mrs. M. E.), Brown of Lost River, $t; pap., 

50c. Appleton 

Stockton (F. R.), Afield and afloat (stories), f 1.50. 

Scribner 

Stoddard (W. O.), Montanye, fi. Altemus 

Sutherland (E. G.), Po’ white trash (stories), f 1.25. 

Stone 

Sutherland (H. V.), Jacinia, 75c . Biddle 

Sutphen (Van Tassel), The cardinal’s rose, fx.50. 

" Harper 

Swan (M.), Ballast, fi.50. Longmans. G 

Sweven (G.), Riallaro, fi.so. Putnam 

Swift {^.) pseud.y Nude souls, fx.50 . Stone 
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Tarkington (B.), Monsieur Beaucaire, $1.25. 

McClure, P. Co 

Taylor(H. C. C.) and De Kovcn (L. R.)i The idle born, 

$1.25. Stone 

Taylor (M. I ), The cobbler of Nimes, %\.^i,..McClurg 
Terhune {Mrs. M. V. H. and A. P.), Dr. Dale, $t.so. 

Dodd, M. Co 

Thackeray (W. M.), Works, new Century lib., 14 v., 

per set, $17.50 to $5-1. Nelson 

Thompson (M.), Alice of Old Vincennes, $1.50. 

Bowen-Merrill 

— Milly, $1.50. New Amsterdam 

— Sweethiart Manette, $1.25. Lippincott 

Tiernan {Mrs. F. C. Fisher) (“Christian Reid”), 

Weighed in the balance, $1.50. Marlier, C. Co 

Tomlinson (E. T.), In the hands of the redcoats, $1.50. 

Houghton, M 

Tompkins (E. K.), The things that count, $1; pap.,50c. 

Putnam 

Trask (K.), Lessons in love (stories), $1.25 .....Harper 
Upward (A.), A crown of straw, pap., 50c. 

Ja m ieson-Higg^i ns 
Vachell (H. A.), John Charity, %i.so...Dodd, M. Co 
Valdes (A. P.), The fourth estate, $1.50 ,..,Brentand*s 
Venable (W. H.), A dream of empire, %\.iiO....Dodd,M 

Viele (H. K.), Inn of the Silver Moon, $1.25. Stone 

Voss (R ), Sigurd Eckdal’s bride, $1.50. Little, B 

Voynich {Mrs. E. L,), Jack Raymond. Lippincott 

Vynne (H. R.), The woman that’s good,$1.50 

Band, McN 

Walsh (G. E.), Mysterious burglar, |i.2s. Buckles 

Ward (H. D.), The light of the world, Houghton, M 

Ward {Mrs. H.), Eleanor, $1.50; n-v. ed., I3. Harper 

Warden (F.) pseud.. The plain Miss Cray, $1.25. 

Buckles 

Warman (Cy), Short rails, $1.25. Scribner 

Warren (C.),Thegirland the governor, %i.so.Scribner 
Watson (H. B. M.), Chlorisof the island, %\.io.Harper 

Wells (D. D.), Parlous times, $1.50. Taylor Co 

Wells (H. G.), Love and Mr. Lewisham, $1.50. ..Stokes 
Westley (G. H.), At the court of the king, .Page 

Whitby (B.), Bequeathed, I1.50. Harper 

Wharton (E.), Crucial instances, $1.50. Scribner 

White (H.), Quicksand, $1.50. Small, M 

— When Eve was not created (stories), is.-Small, M 

White (P.), The heart of a dancer, $1.50 .. Fenno 

— The west end, $1.50. Harper 

White (S. E.), The claim jumpers, $1; pap., soc, 

A ppleton 

Wilkins (M. E.), The heart’s highway, $1.50. 

Doukleday, P. Co 

— Understudies (stories), $1.25. Harper 

Winter (J. S.) pseud.. The Binks family, 51.50. 

Dillingham 

— The career of a beauty, $1.25. Lippincott 

— A self-made countess, $1.25. Lippincott 

Wolf (E.), Heirs of yesterday, . McCiurg 

Wyatt (E.), Every one his own way, $1.50. 

McClure, P. &* Co 

Zangwill (I.), The mantle of Elijah, $1.50. Harper 

Zola (E.), Fruitfulness, $2. Doubleday, P. 6 >* Co 

— Labor {Travail),%\.so .. Harper 


D ESCB IP TION A ND TBA VEL. 

Bacon (E. M.), Historic pilgrimage in New England, 


$1.50. Silver, B 

Bacon {Bev. J. M.), By land and sky, $2. Lippincott 


Bates (K. L.), Spanish highways and byways. $2.25. 

Macmillan 

Beaulieu (P. L.), The awakening of the east, $1.50. 

McClure, P. < 5 t* Co 


Bell (Lilian), As seen by me, $1.25. Harper 

Besant {Sir W.), East London, $3.50. Century 


Bigham (C.), A year in China, 1899-1900, $3.50. 

Macmillan 

Boyle (E. V. G.), Seven gardens and a palace, $1.50. 

Lane 

Browne (G. W.), The pearl of the Orient, the Philip¬ 


pine Islands,f 1.50. Dana Estes 

Caddiok (H.), A white woman in Central Africa. 51.25. 

Cassell 

Carpenter (F. G.), South America, $3. Saalfield 

Churchill (W. L. S.), London to Ladysmith via Pre¬ 
toria, $1.50. Longmans, G 

Colquhoun (A. R.). Overland to China, 53. •. Harper 
— Russia against India, 5 i.So. Harper 


Cook (F. A.), Through the first Antarctic night, 1898- 

1899, net,^s . Doubleday, P. Co 

Crawford (F. M.), The rulers of the South—Sicily, 

Calabria. Malta, 2 v., |6. Macmillan 

Curtis (W. E.), Between the Andes and the ocean, 

$2.^0..... Stone 

Bavie (W. G.), il.. Old cottages and faimhousesin Kent 

and Su-sex, «//, $7.50. Longmans, G 

Davis (R. H.), With both armies in South Africa, $1.50. 

Scribner 

Dawson (W. H.), German life in town and country, 

$1.20 . Putnam 

Dearmer(P.), Highways and byways in Normandy, 

$2 . Macmillan 

Deasey (H. H. P), In Tibet and Chinese Turkestan, 

net,%s . Longmans, G 

Dodd {Mrs. A. B ). Falaise, 52. Little, B 

Drake (S. A.), Old landmarks and historic personages 

of Boston, new rev. ed., $2.50. Little, B 

Dutt (W. A.), Highways and byways in East Anglia* 

$2.*... Macmillan 

Earle {Mrs. A. M ), Stage-coach and tavern days, 52 50. 

Macmillan 

Forbidden paths in the land of Og, 5 i a5. Bevell 

Fuller (F. W.), Egypt and the Hinterland, 53 - 5 o- 

Longmans, G 

Q-athorne-Hardy (A. E.), Autumns in Argyleshire 

with rod and eun.$3.5o. Longmans, G 

Heathcote (N.), St. Kilda, $3.50. Longmans, G 

Heckethorn (C. W.), London memories, I2. 

^Lippincott 

Holcombe (C.), The real Chinese question, 5 »-5o- 

Dodd, M 

Hudson (W. H.), Nature in Downland, $3.50. 

Longmans, G 

Humphrey (A. R.), A summer journey to Brazil, 51-25 

Bonnell, S 

James(G. W.), In and around the Grand Canyon, 53. 

Liti le, B 

Johnson (C.), Along French by-ways, $2.25. 

Macmillan 

Jones (M. C.), European travel for women, $1. 

Macmillan 

Landor (A. H. S), China and the allies, 2 v., I7.50. 

Scribner 

Le Q-allienne (R.), Travels in England, so,...Lane 
Lynch (H.), French life in town and country, net, $1.20* 

Putna 7 n 

McClure (A. K.), To the Pacific and Mexico, net, |i. 

Lippincott 

Maurice (A. B.), New York in fiction, net. Si.?*:. 

Dodd, M 

Meakin(B.), The land of the Moors, $5. Macmillan 

Millais (J. G.), The wild fowler in Scotland, $12. 

Longmans, G 

Mitford (A. B. F.), The attach^ in Peking, $2. 

Macmillan 

Noble (E.), Russia and the Russians, $1.50. 

Houghton, M 

Palmer (F. H. E.), Russian life in town and country, 

net, $t.2o.. Putnam 

Parsons (W. B.), An American engineer in China, 

$1.50. McClure, P. Co 

Ralph (J.), An American with Lord Roberts, $1.50. 

Stokes 

Robinson (C. H.), Nigeria, our last protectorate, $2. 

Mans field 

Savory (I.), A sportsman in India, $4.50. Lippincott 

Scidmore (E. R.), China, the long-lived Empire, 52.50* 

Century 

Scoble (J.) and Abercrombie (H. R.), Rise and fall of 

Krugerism, 53 . Stokes 

Selous (F. C.), Sport and travel cast and west, $4. 

Longmans, G 

Shelton (J. de F.), The salt-box house, $1.50. 

Baker T. Co 

Singleton (E.), Paris as seen and described by famous 

writers, $1.50. Dodd, M 

Steevens (G. W.), Glimpses of three nations, $1.50. 

Dodd, M 

Stockton (F. R.), A bicyle of Cathay, I1.50. Harper 

Ulmann (A.), A landmark history of New York, $1.50. 

Appleton 

Vachell (H. A.), Life and sport on the Pacific slope, 

$1.50. Dodd, M 

Whiteing (R.), Paris of to-day, 55. Century 

Wiggin (K. D.), Penelope’s Irish experiences, $1.25. 

Houghton, M 

"Wildman (R.), China’s open door, $1.50. Lothrop 

Wilkin (A.), Among the Berbers of Algeria, %Sf..Cassell 
Willson (B.), The tenth island (Newfoundland), nety 

$ <. so... Ma nsfield 

Wilson (R. R.), Rambles in colonial byways, a v., $3. 

Lippincott 
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"Workman (F. B. and W. H.), In the ice world of 

Himalaya, $4.50. Cassell 

Worsfold (W. B.). Egypt yesterday and to-day, $1. 

Mansfield 

Zwemer {Rev. S. M.)» Arabia, the cradle of Islam, $2. 

Revell 

OUTDOOR SPORTS AND EXERCISES. 
Bradford (C. B.)i the brook trout and the determined 


angler, 60c. Wycil 

Collings (T. C.), Cricket, 75c. Cassell 

Hutchinson (H.), Golf, rev. ed.^ soc. Penn Pub 

Lee’s Automobile annual for 1901, . Laird L 

Lyttelton(R. H.), Outdoor games, cricket and golf, 

$3 .;. Macmillan 

Paget (J. O.), Hunting, $3. Macmillan 


Paret (J. P.), "Woman’s book of sports, net^ $1. 

Appleton 

Spalding’s official golf guide, 1901, pap., loc. 

A mer. Sports Pub 


Stevenson (W. Y.), The joys of sport, $i. Altemus 

Travis (W. J.), Practical golf, net^ $2. Harper 

"Wells (H. P.), Fly-rods and fly-tackle, rev. enl. ed.^ net^ 

$ 1.75 . Harper 

Whigham(H. J.), How to play golf, $1.50. ..Stone 


Woods (C. E.), The electric automobile, $1.50 ....Stone 
*** 

HOME GAMES. 

Bridge manual, $1.25. Warne 

Cunnington (E. E.), Chess openings for beginners, 

40c.; ods., 20c. Routledjue 

Davie (O.), Methods in the art of taxidermy, new issue, 

$2.50. D. McKay 

Poster (R. F.), Bridge manual, $1.25. Brentano's 

Hoye (E.), Standard Hoyle condensed, 25c. 

Excelsior Pub 

Levick (M. dT.’), A whist catechism, ^d rev. enl. ed., 

net, 75c. Lippincott 

Melrose (C. J.), Bridge whist, $1.40. Scribner 

Mieser (J.) ed.. Chess endings from modern master 

play, 60c.; bds., 40c. Routledge 

Stanyon (E.), Card tricks, 50c. Penn Pub 

Temple,Poker manual, $1.50. Warne 

Young (F. K.), Chess strategetics, $2.50. Little, B 

MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

Aldrich (A. R.), Life and how to live it, $i . Biddle 

Archibald (J. F. J.), Blue shirt and khaki, $1.50. 

Silver, B 

Burrell (C. B.), Gala-day luncheons, $1.25. 

Dodd, M 

Chambers (A. B.), New century standard letter-writer, 
75C.; 50C... Laird &* L 

Cox (W. S.), Lessons in law for women, net, $1.50. 

Brentano's 

Dowden (E.), Puritan and Anglican, net, $r. Holt 


Dreyfus (A,), Autobiography, McClure, P. dr* Co 

Edwards (O.), Japanese plays and playfellows, net^ 

$3.50.'.. Lang 

Field (E.), The Tribune primer, 75c. Mutual Bk. Co 

Plynt (J.) pseud.. The world of graft, $1.25. 

McClure, P. 6 r* Co 

Pour hundred laughs, 750. New Amster dam 

G-irdner (J. H.), Newyorkitis, $1.25. Grafton Press 

“ Here lies,” 75c. New Amsterdam 

Home thoughts, by ” C.,” $1.50. Barnes 

Homewood Ser., 100 v., ea., 50c. Conkey Co 

Ivory Ser., 132 v., ea., soc. Conkey Co 

Laird & Lee’s vest-pocket electric sparks (vocabulary 

of electricity), cl., 50c.; Icath., 7sc. Laird L 

-” Kaiser” dictionary (Eng. and German), cl., asc ; 

leath., 50c. Laird L 

-Souvenir guide to the Pan-American Exposition, 

25C.; pap., 15c. Laird b* L 

Lampton (W. J.), Yawpsand.other things, $1..Altemus 
Le Qallienne (R.), Sleeping beauty and other pro.^e 
fancies, $1.25. La% e 

MacCracken (H. M.), Hall of Fame, net, $1.75. 

Putnam 

Mayo (M.), Our fate and the zodiac, ..Brentano^s 

Meredith (G.), Reading of life [poems], Si.5o...Scr»^»^r 

Newmarch (R.), Tchaikowsky, $1.50. Lane 

Pennell (E. R.), Delights of delicate eating, $1.25. 

Saalfield 

Perkins (E.), Thirty years of wit, $1.25. Saalfield 

Royal Academy pictures, 1901. 5 pts., ea., 40c... Cassell 
Sachse (H. "V".), How to cook for the sick and con¬ 
valescent, net, $i. Lippincott 

Saint-Germain (C. de). Practical hypnotism, 75c.; 

pap., 25c. Laird b* L 

Shafer (L. A.), The cup races, $3.50. Russell 

Sheldon (W. D.)» A second century satirist, I1.50. 

Biddle 

Snyder (C. M.), Runaway Robinson. Biddle 

Sternberg (A.), My experiences of tbe Boer war, I1.50. 

Longmans, G 

Stillman (W. J.), Autobiography of a journalist, 2 v., 
$6. Houghton, M 

Sutherland (G.), Twentieth century inventions, $1.50. 

Longmans, G 

Sutherland (H. V.), Biggs’s bar and other Klondyke 

ballads, 75c... Biddle 

Sutton (A. L.), Mr. Bunny, his book, ..Saalfield 

Tribulations of a princess, net, $2.25. Harper 

University Ser., 132 v., ea., 35c. Conkey Co 

Vincent (L. H.), The French Academy and Corneille, 

2 \.,ea., $1. Houghton, M 

Waldorf cook book, Oscar Tschirky, so. .Saalfield 
Wilcox (E. W.), Complete works, 9 v., ea., |i. 

Conkey Co 

— Beautiful thoughts, $1.50. Conkey Co 

Wilder (M. P.), People I’ve smiled with, $1.25. 

Saalfield 

"Young (W.), Wishmakcr’s town, $i. Russell 



From MrElroy’s “Juletty.” Copyright, 1901, by T. Y. 
Crowell 4 Co. 

THE ‘"pENNYRILE’" DISTRICT! 
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Books for Sumni^er Travellers. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York. 

APPIiliXONS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

Applotoiiw’ General Guide to tlie United 
StateH and Canada." Edition of 1901. With nu¬ 
merous maps and illustrations. i2mo, flexible morocco, 
with tuck, $2.50. (Part I., separately, New England 
AND Middle States and Canada; cloth, 75 cents. 
Part II., Southern and Western States; cloth, 75 
cents.) 

Appletons’ Guide-Book to Alaska. By Miss 
E. R. Scidmore. New edition, including- an Account 
of the Klondike. With maps and illustrations. i2mo, 
flexible cloth, $1.00. 

A liandniark History of New York. By 

Albert Ulmann. With many illustrations. i2mo, cloth, 

Mr. Ulmann describes a series of excursions to many 
of them and has woven the history about them. In 
this book the reader makes visits in sequence to the old 
Dutch Settlement, the early English colony, the city as 
it was before the Revolution, and so on down to the 
present time. Copies of rare prints and maps and 
many plates made from recent photographs illustrate 
the work. 

Appletoiis’ Dictionary of [Greater] New 
York and Vicinity With maps of New York 
and vicinity. Square i2mo, paper, 25 cents net. 


Puerto Rico and Its Resources. A book for 
Travellers, Investors, and others, containing full ac¬ 
counts of Natural Features and Resources, Products, 
People, Opportunities for Business, etc. By Frederick 
A. Ober, author of “ Camps in the Caribbees,” “ Cru¬ 
soe’s Island,’'etc. With maps and illustrations. i2mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., New York. 

Switzerland, Annals of. By Julia M. Colton. 
Illustrated. i2mo, cloth, $1.25, 

The Rhine, Uegends of. By H. A. Guerber. 
Illustrated. i2mo, cloth, gilt top, I1.50 net. 

A Cap Cod Week. By Annie Eliot Trumbull. 
i2mo, cloth, li.oo. 

BRENTANO’S, New York. 

ITIy Ocean Trip. By E. J. Cadigan. Illustrated 
with signals and flags printed in colors, and with blank 
es for memoranda. i2mo, cloth, $t.oo. 
work appealing especially to tourists and travellers, 
arranged for the record to be kept of an Ocean Voyage. 
In addition there are many items of interest, such as a 
complete code of signals, series of games for shipboard, 
entertainments, pages for the autographs of fellow 
passengers. 

POC’KET DICTIONARIES. Printed at the press 
of Bernhard Tauchnitz of Leipzig, Germany, from the 
plates of the famous Tauchnitz series, and bound spe¬ 
cially for Brentano’s. Each, cloth, fi.oo. 

Dictionary of tlie Eng^lish and German 
Iianguag:cM. By J. E. Wessely. 

Dictionary of tlie Englit^h and French 
Lianguag:e8. By J. E. Wessely. 

Dictionary of tlie Eng^licili and Italian 
Ijang;uHg:ei!i. By J. E. Wessely. 

Dictionary of the Eng:li8li and Spanish 
liangiiag^es. By J. E. Wessely and Girones. 

THE CENTURY CO., New York. 

A Handbook of English Catliedrals. By 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. Richly illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell. 500 pages, cloth, I2.50; leather, $3.00. 

The White iNlaiider. By Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood. A romance of Mackinac (for travellers on the 
Great Lakes). Illustrated. $1.25. 

The Land of Pluck. By Mary Mapes Dodge. 
For travellers in Holland. Cloth. $1.50. 

An Errant AVooing. A romance of Mediterranean 
travel, by ^Irs. Burton Harrison. Illustrated with 
photographic reproductions of Gibraltar, Tangier, etc. 
Cloth, 11.50. 

The Golden Book of A’'enlce. A novel by Mrs. 
Lawrence Turnbull. Hamilton Mabie says: “ 1 knoAv 
no book so full of the atmosphere of Venice.” $1.50. 


FRANCIS P. HARPER, 14 West 22d St., N. Y. 

Prof. Daniel Giraud-Elliot’s Popular Bird Books. 
i2mo, cloth, 12.50 each. 

North American Shore Birds. 74 fine plates. 
Game Birds of N. A. 46 fine plates. 

AVild Fowl of United States and Canada. 

63 fine plates. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 

Among the Isles of Shoals. By Celia Tha.xter. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 

The Isles of Shoals (Historical). By J. S. Jenness. 
Maps and illustrations. $1.50. 

Mountain Playmates (near Chocorua). By Helen 
R. Albee. $1.50. 

Cape Cod. By H. D. Thoreau. $1.50. 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., Philadelphia. 

A''acation Days in Hawaii and Japan. By 

Charles M. Taylor, Jr. 

British Isles Through an Opera-Glass. By 
Charles M. Taylor, Jr. 

Odd Bits of Travel with Brush and Cam¬ 
era. By Charles M. Taylor, Jr. Describes little so¬ 
journs in England, France, Holland and Germanj*. 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS, New York. 

The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe. 

Edited by E. C and T. L. Stedman. One vol., full 
leather, I1.25. Revised yearly. The best of its kind. 

LEMCKE & BUECHNER, New York. 
Baedeker’s Guides. German and French. 
Monograjilis on Artists. 

Dictionaries and Grammars for the study of 
Foreign Languages. Send for lists. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO.. New York. 

Monsieur Beaiicaire. A romance by Booth Tark- 
ington. Illustrated. $1.25. 

The Darlingtons. An American novel by Elmore 
E. Peake. $1.50. 

April’s Sowing. A love story by Gertrude Hall. 
Specially decorated. Si.50. 

The Archbishop and the Uady. A novel of 
social life by Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield. $1.50. 

A Sack of Shakings. “Sea sketches by Frank 
Bullen. $1.50. 

Iiovers of the AVoods. By W. H. Board man. 
$1.50. 

From a Swedish Homestead. Stories by Selma 
Lagerlof. $1.50. 

Every One His Own Way. Stories and sketches 
of city life by Edith Wyatt. $1.50. 

The God of Hi« Fathers. Stories of the Klon- 
dyke and the Northwest by Jack London. $1.50. 

A’'alencia’s Garden. A novel by Mrs. Schuyler 
Crowninshield. $1.50. 

Uove. A collection of love stories. 50 cents. 


M. F. MANSFIELD & CO., New York. 

Newfoundland the Tenth Island. By Beccles 
Wilson. 8vo, cloth, with maps, $1.50 net. 

Cycling in the Alps. By C. L. Freeston. i2mo, 
cloth, with 18 illustrations, lT.50 net. 

Dining in Paris. By Rowland Strong. i2mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

Art in the British Isles* By J. E Pythian 
Illustrated. i6mo, cloth, $1.00. 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER TRAVELLERS.-^Continued. 


JOHN P. MORTON & CO., Louisville, Ky. 

Maiiiiiiotli Cave of Kentucky CA Perfect Guide 
To). By Hovey & Call, paper 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 

Sole Agents /or the United States. 

Baedeker’S Guide-Books. Illustrated with num¬ 
erous maps, plans, panoramas, and views. All prices net: 

United States (New and revised edition), $3.60; Can¬ 
ada, $1.50; Alps (Eastern), $3.00; Austria, $2.40; Bel¬ 
gium and Holland, iIi.So; Egypt, $4.50; France (North¬ 
ern), $2.10; France (Southeastern). $1.50; France 
(Southwestern) $1.50; Germany (Northern), $2.40; 
Germany (Southern), $1.50; Germany (Rhine), $2.10; 
Great Britain, $3.00; Greece, $2.40; Italy (Northern) 
j2.4o; Italy (Central) and Rome, $2.25; Italy (Southern) 
and Sicily, $1.80; London and Its Environs, $1.80; 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, $3.00; Palestine and 
Syria, $3.60; Paris and Its Environs, $1.80; Spain and 
Portugal, $4.80; Switzerland, .$2.40; Travellers’ Manual 
of Conversation, in English, German, French, and 
Italian, 90 cents; Conversation Dictionary, in English, 
French, German, and Italian, 90 cents. 

Ulurray’s Euroijean Guide-Books. Full lists 
on application. 

lioomis (Liafayette C.). Tlie Index Guide to 
Travel and Art Study In Europe. -A com¬ 
pendium of Geographical, Histoiical, and Artistic In¬ 
formation. With plans and catalogues of the chief art 
galPeries, tables of routes, maps, and 160 illustrations. 
i6mo, bound in roan, $3.00. 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, New York, Boston, 
Chicago. 

Blue Skirt and Kliakl. By Capt. James F. J. 
Archibald. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 269 pp., $1.00. 

A valuable, engaging comparison of the traits, dis¬ 
cipline, and tactics of the American and British armies, 
resulting from the author’s experiences in the army 
camps of Cuba and the West, and in the British and 
Boer camps of South Africa. 


SILVER. BURDETT & COMPANY.-Continued. 

Tke Buke of Stockbrldg^e. By Edward Bellamy, 
author of “ Looking Backward.” A masterly romance 
of Shays’ Rebellion in 1786. Thrilling, dramatic, su¬ 
perb in style. Illustrated. $1.50. 

Tke Heart of tlie Ancient Wood. By Charles 
G. D. Roberts. A realistic romance of the alliance of 
peace between a pioneer maiden and the wild beasts 
who felt her spell, and of the eventual human lover who 
claims her. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

‘‘ Dainty as a wild rose, fragrant as a violet. It is un¬ 
like Kipling, unlike Seton-Thompson. It is better than 
either in several respects .”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Historic PIlg:rliiiag:es in New Eng:land. A 

vivid story of old New England, told on the very spots 
where the Colonial drama was enacted. By Edwin M. 
Bacon. 476 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 

E. STEIGER & CO., New York. 

Baedeker’s and Otker Guide-Books, in 

German. The largest assortment of Books for the 
Study of Foreign Languages. Send /or catalogue. 

FREDERICK WARNE & CO., New York. 

Tke Romance of Wild Flowers. By Edward 
Step, F.L.S., with 200 illustrations and 32 full-page 
plates in monotint, reproduced from photographs of 
flowers taken in their actual haunts. Written for the 
unscientific lover of wild flowers, this delightful vol¬ 
ume attempts to explain and unfold the mysteries of 
plant life, the relations of bees and flowers, their struc¬ 
ture, and adaptation to their surroundings, etc. i2mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

A. WESSELS COMPANY, 7-9 W. 18th S!., N. Y. 

Historical Guide-Books to Paris, Venice, 
Florence, titles of Beleliiin, and Cities 
of Norik Italy, One volume each. By Grant 
Allen. Pocket size, 250 pp., cloth, $1.25 tiet. 

liOndon and Londoners. By R. A. Pritchard. 
Pocket size, 400 pp., cloth, $1,25. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK 

NEWYORK1TI8 

By JOHN H. QIRDNER, H.D., of New York 

Has already created a sensation all over this country 

12mo, cloth, decorative binding, price $1.25 


“A new Looking Backward" is ihe 
comment on 

IN OUDEMON 

By HENRY S. DRAYTON, M.D. 

A thrilling story of a strange people 
12mOf clothf price $1.50 


A New Story of New York Society 

A GENTLEMAN 
IN WAITING 

By C. V. V. SEWELL 

Who evidently writes of his own 
knowledge 

12mOf clothf decorated, price $1.50 


THE GRAFTON PRESS, Publishers, 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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EIGHTH IMPRESSION. 

THE TURN OF THE ROAD. 

By Eugenia Brooks Frothingham. $1.50. 

One of the season’s most popular novels. 

THE SUCCESSORS OF 

MARY THE FIRST. 

By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Illustrated^ $1.50. 

An amusing treatment of the servant problem. 

PENELOPE'S IRISH 

EXPERIENCES. 

By Kate Douglas Wiggin. $1.25. 

A most entertaining sketch of love and travel in 
Ireland. 

THE STORY OF EVA. 

By Will Payne. $1.50. 

A novel of powerful moral significance. 

KING'S END. 

By Alice Brown. $1.50. 

A charming romance of rural New Hampshire. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOURNALIST. 

By William James Stillman. 

With 2 Portraits. Two vols., 8vo, $6.00. 

One of the most delightful books of its kind published in recent years. 

UNDER THE REDWOODS. 

By Bret Harte. $1.25. 

Nine capital stories and a chapter of autobiography. 

MISS PRITCHARD'S 

WEDDING TRIP. 

By Clara Louise Burnham. $1.50. 

A very readable story with a winning romance. 

SAM LOVEUS BOY. 

By Rowland E. Robinson. $1.25. 

The last story by this author. Full of nature interest. 

DOG-WATCHES AT SEA. 

By Stanton H. King. Illustrated, $1.50. 

An account of twelve years before the mast. 

TWO GOOD HIST 

Each crown 8vo, 

A SOLDIER OF VIRGINIA. 

A Tale of Colonel Washington and 
Braddock’s Defeat. By Burton Egbert 
Stevenson. 

’ORICAL NOVELS. 

Illustrated, $1.50. 

THE CURIOUS CAREER OF 

RODERICK CAMPBELL. 

By Jean N. Mcllwraith. 

A PILLAR OF SALT. 

By Jennette Lee. 

|I. 2 S. 

The romance of an inventor’s life. 

II. THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 
III. CORNEILLE. 

By Leon H. Vincent. Each, $1.00. 

In “French Society and Letters.” Special uncut 
edition, |i.(x> net. 

NATURE 

CONTENT IN 

By Candace Wheeler. With decorative b 

A delightful commingling o 

EVERYDAY BIRDS. 

By Bradford Torrey. Sq. i2mo, $1.00. 
12 colored plates from Audubon. 

; BOOKS. 

r A GARDEN. 

orders by Dora Wheeler Keith. $1.25, net. 

f garden-lore and literature. 

THE WOODPECKERS. 

By Fannie Hardy Eckstorm. 5 colored 
plates and many figures. $1.00. 

SOLD BV ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT., POSTP. 4 ID, BY 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 85 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Striking New Novels! 


Gissing^s Our Friend 

Marnan^s Daughter of 

the Charlatan 

the Veldt 

386 pp., i2mo, $1.50. 

Such of Mr. Gissing’s many friends as 
have seen the manuscript of this new novel 
find it the strong work they have been ex¬ 
pecting at his hands, because of evident 
ability, steady improvement, and constant 
respect for his art. The motive is the one 
now popular of the politician and the woman, 
but it is treated in ways that are the author’s 
own. 

350 pp., i2mo, $1.50. 

A novel giving a vivid picture of life in 
the Transvaal, before the War. Perhaps 
its most conspicuous feature is its “stren¬ 
uousness.” The author makes the Veldt 
itself share the honors with its daughter, 
and shows how it instills much of its own 
wildness into those who dwell upon it. 

Oxenham^s Our Lady 

St. John^s The Crimson 

of Deliverance 

Weed 

334 PP-, i2mo, $1.50. 

The “ Lady” of the title is the sister of 
an unjustly persecuted French army officer. 
An Englishman, the hero of the story, ar¬ 
rives on the scene, and, after much clever 
manoeuvring and many risks, proves the 
deus ex machina. The story is exciting 
throughout and has a strong love interest. 
It is dedicated to Captain Dreyfus. 

335 PP-> I'-So- 

The story of a modern Hamlet. 

Thties' Saturday Review: — “The novel 
is undeniably one of strength and vividness. 
It is not, however, pap for infants.” 

Outlook :—“In plot, character-drawing, 
and style, it challenges equal interest.” 

The Speaker {London'): — “An unusual 
power of imagination, a strong style, and a 
sense of the dramatic. It is not a book to 
neglect.” 


♦ 


Some Other Recent Books I 


A NEW EDITION, UNIFORM WITH “RUPERT OF HENTZAU,” OF 
Anthony Hope^s. Father Stafford* 7 th Impression* $1.50* 

The love story of an Anglican priest, by the author of “ The Prisoner of Zenda.” Notable for its 
earnestness and brilliant dialogue. _ 

Dowde n^s Puritan and Anglican * Studies in Literature. $2.00 net. 

Outlook .‘—'‘VJnx.len in his broad, interesting style, and full of insight and wisdom.” 

2d Impression of M ason^s Hypnotism and Suggestion in Therapeutics, Education, 
and Reform. i2mo, $1.50. 

Book-Buyer tone of Dr. Mason’s book could not be bettered . . . the statements of a 

modest, earnest, candid man of science, who is not thinking of himself, but who, through facts, is seeking 
after law and through law, for the newer therapeutics, the wider education, the nobler living.” 

*** The author’s Telepathy and the Subliminal Self ($1.50) is now in its 5th Impression. 
Kuhns^s Ge rman and Swiss Settlements of Pennsylvania. $1.50. 

Outloo^T—^^ A\\ that is best in the history of the Pennsylvania ‘ Dutch.’ ” 

Chicago Transfused with the spirit of a fascinating romance.” 


♦ 

♦ 


Henry Holt & Co., 


29 W. 23d Street, 
NEW 'YORK 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY'S 


The Most Lovable Heroine in Modern Fiction. 

TRUTH DEXTER. 

By SIDNEY McCALL. i2mo, $1.50. 13 tli Thousand. 

“ It would be well worth reading' were it only for the sake of Truth 
herself, a lovely and perfectly natural creation.”— Hegister. 

“Such combination of artistic quality, dramatic power and human interest has seldom 
been accomplished in one book. No other recent novel will so surely attract the public as this 
new work by this new author.”— St. Paul Globe. 


A Romajice of the Founding of 
Detroit. 

A Daughter of 
New France. 

With some Account of the Gallant Sieur 
Cadillac and his Colony on the Detroit. By 
MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY. 
Illustrated by Clyde O. De Land. i 2 mo, 
Decorated Cloth, $ 1 . 50 . Third Edition. 

“A strong, vivid romance. . . . The au¬ 

thor has reproduced with rare skill the social 
atmosphere of the time, as well as the spirit of 
adventure that was in the air. An unusually 
good story .”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


A Powerftd Southern Novel. 

When the Gates 
Lift up Their 
Heads. 

A Story of the Seventies. By PAYNE 
ERSKINE. i2mo. Decorated Cloth, 
$ 1 . 50 . (Ready Immediately.) 

Both Northerners and Southerners play a 
part in this dramatic story, the scene of which 
is a little mountain town in the South. The 
book is a notable picture of postbellum days. 


Richard Le Gallienne’s Best Book. 

The Love-'Letters of the King; 

Or, THE LIFE ROMANTIC. 

i2mo, Decorated Cloth, $1.50. Fourth Edition. 

“ He is a literary artist, par excellence, and in nothing has he given 
such wonderful evidence of his special power as in * Love-Letters of the 
King.’ ’’—LILIAN WHITING, in Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

“A novel that one can read, and will want to read, more than once .”—Chicago Journal. 
“A book worthy of himself and his reputation. His genius shows on every page.”— 
Buffalo Express. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
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SUCCESSFUL NEW FICTION. 


Mrs. Goodwill’s New Colonial Romance. 

SIR eHRISTOPHER. 

A Romance of a Maryland Manor in 1644. By MAUD WILDER 
GOODWIN, author of “White Aprons,” etc. Illustrated by Howard 
Pyle and other artists. i2mo, Decorated Cloth, $1.50. Fourth Edition. 

“The author of that capital book, ‘The Head of a Hundred,’ has 
written in ‘Sir Christopher’ a romance, on the whole, about as 
charming .”—Yoric Tribune. 

“A notable combination of dramatic romance with what is known as the character novel. 
... It is one of the true books, brimming over with the love of life, and fields, and forests, and 
above all of people.”— Boston Transcript. 

“ The action never pauses, and the characters never for a moment lose their hold upon the 
reader.”— Cleveland World. 


A Humorous Story Told in Dialogues. 

The American Husband in Paris. 

By ANNA BOWMAN DODD, author of “Three Normandy Inns,” etc. 
i2mo. Decorated Cloth, $1.00. 

“ A genuinely clever book.”— New York Journal. 


Mrs. CampbeWs Strong Novel. 

Ballantyne. 

By HELEN CAMPBELL, author of 
“ Mrs. Herndon’s Income,” etc. i2mo. Dec¬ 
orated Cloth, $1.50. 

An original and distinctively 
American story. Pronounced Mrs. 
Campbell’s best book. 

“A genuinely good piece of work, vigorous 
in conception and cleverly carried out.”— New 
York Com?nercial Advertiser. 

The Louisville Evening Post pronounces the 
creation, Pendleton Morris, “one of the most 
notable characters in modern fiction.” 

“ Unusually well written, thoroughly con¬ 
sistent, and an excellent piece of work.”— Bal¬ 
timore Herald. 


? ? ? ? 

The 

Master*Knot or 
Human Fate. 

By ELLIS MEREDITH. i6mo, $1.25. 

“Here is a pure, strong, unique 
book, worth a man’s time to read.” 
Boston Transcript. 

“Strikes out so unique a situation that it 
would attract attention for its plot alone ; but 
it is very excellently written.”— Brooklyn Eagle. 

“ A living question of human life is asked in 
this most unusual and poetic story.”— New 
York Mail and Express. 


254 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 
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BOOKS FOR THE SUMMER 


FIFTH EDITION 


A SAILOR’S LOG 

By Rear=Admiral ROBLEY D. EVANS 

i2mo, cloth, $2.00. 

“ The book is really an interesting record of an interesting — New York Press. 

“ The story is so full of adventure as to make literally an ‘ every boy’s book,’ but it is every man’s book, 
also, and woman’s as well. It is not only delightful in its immediate interest, but valuable for the personal 
sidelights which it throws on our national history.”— New York World. 


SIRIUS 

A Volume of Fiction. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, author of “Concerning 

Isabel Carnaby,” “The Farringdons,” “A Double Thread,” and “Cupid’s Garden.” 

Uniform Edition. i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A new book by the author of ‘‘Concerning Isabel Carnaby” and ‘‘ The Farringdons” needs no intro¬ 
duction. All readers of the best fiction know her epigrammatic quality and humor, her adroitness in the 
suggestion of character, and her command of original situations and unexpected social climaxes. Her 
new book is a gallery of vivid miniature of various phases of English life. Its unfailing interest will 
increase the author’s well-earned reputation. 

MISS FOWLER’S OTHER BOOKS 

Uniform Edition. i2mo, cloth, $1.50 each. 

THE FARRINGDONS 

‘‘‘The Farringdons’ is the best of Miss Fowler’s books. It has the wit and brightness with which 
we are all familiar; it is also deeper, tenderer, and truer.”—Dr. Robertson Nicoll, in The British 
Weekly. 

CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY 

‘‘ Rarely does one find such a charming combination of wit and tenderness, of brillian^ and rever¬ 
ence for the things that matter, as is concealed within the covers of ‘Concerning Isabel Carnaby.’”— 
Chicago Tribune. 

A DOUBLE THREAD 

‘‘ Even more gay, clever and bright than ‘ Concerning Isabel Carnaby.’ ”— Boston Herald. 

CUPID’S GARDEN 

‘‘A charming little plot enveloped in a bright web of wit and epigram.”— Weekly. 


BETSY ROSS 


A Romance of the Flag. By C. C. Hotchkiss, author of “In Defiance of the King” 
and “A Colonial Free Lance.” i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

‘‘ ‘ Betsy Ross’ reaches the American ideal in fiction. It is the long-looked-for American novel. Stir¬ 
ring, intense, dealing with great native characters, and recalling some of the noblest incidents connected with 
our national history, it is the one novel of the time that fulfils the ideal that we had all conceived, but no 
one had before accomplished.”—/Vi Item. ^ 


THE PASSION OF LOVE 

HIS LETTERS 

By JULIEN Gordon, author of “Mrs. Clyde,” “A Puritan Pagan,” etc. *New Edition. 
i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

In these brilliant and passionate letters there may be read a revelation of love which will move the 
imagination and touch the heart of every reader. 


New Volumes in Appletons’ Town and Country Library 

Each, i2mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


From the Unsounded Sea 

A Romance. By Nellie K. Blissett, author of 
‘‘The Wisdom of the Simple,” etc. 

The Mystery of the Clasped Hands 

A Romance. By Guy Boothby, author of ‘‘Dr. 
Nikola,” ‘‘ My Indian Queen,” etc. 


The Claim Jumpers 

A Romance. By Stewart Edward White. 

A Royal Exchange 

A Novel. By J. MacLaren Cobban, author of 
‘‘Pursued by the Law.” 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Appletons Outdoor Books 

BIRD LIFE —Popular Edition in Colors 

A Guide to the Study of Our Common Birds. By Frank H. Chapman, Associate 
Curator of Mammalogy and Ornithology, American Museum of Natural History. 
i2mo, cloth, $2.00, net. 

Witli 7 5 full-page litliograpliic plates, representing 100 birds in tlieir natural 
colors, after drawings by Ernest Seton-Tliompson, 

“ No more valuable or beautiful book upon birds can be desired .”—Philadelphia Ledger. 

” There is no better book in existence for the use or delectation of the beginner in the fascinating 
study of ornithology .”—Chicago Tribune. 

MB,. CHAPMAN’S OTHER BOOKS 

Bird Studies With a Camera 

With introductory chapters on the Outfit and Methods of the Bird Photographer. Illus¬ 
trated with over 100 photographs from Nature by the author. i2mo, cloth, $i- 75 * 

Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America 

With Keys to the Species, Descriptions of their Plumages, Nests, Etc., and their Dis¬ 
tribution and Migrations. With over 150 illustrations. i2mo. Library Edition, 
$3.00; Pocket Edition, flexible covers, $3.50. 

FAniLIAR FISH —Their Habits and Capture 

A Practical Book on Fresh Water Game Fish. By Eugene McCarthy. With an in¬ 
troduction by Dr. David Starr Jordan, President of Leland Stanford Junior Uni¬ 
versity, and numerous illustrations. i2mo, cloth, $1.50, 

‘‘One of the handsomest, most practical, most informing books that we know. The author treats his 
subject with scientific thoroughness, but with a light touch that makes the book easy reading. . . . The 

book should be the companion of all who go a-fishing.”— Me^u Y'ork Mail and Express. 

INSECT LIFE 

By John Henry Comstock, Professor of Entomology in Cornell University. With 
full-page plates reproducing butterflies and various insects in their natural colors, 
and with many wood engravings by Anna Botsford Comstock, Member of the 
Society of American Wood Engravers. 8vo, cloth, $i. 75 . 

D. Appleton dr* Co?npany also announce new editions of the following books: 

FAHILIAR FLOWERS OF FIELD AND GARDEN 

By F. Schuyler Mathews. With 12 orthochromatic photographs of characteristic 
flowers by L. W. Brownell, and over 200 drawings by the author. i2mo, cloth, 
$1.40, net. 

FAHILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES 

By F. Schuyler Mathews. With 12 pictures of representative trees in colors, and over 
200 drawings from Nature by the author. With the botanical name and habitat of 
each tree and a record of the precise character and color of its leafage. 8vo, cloth. 
$1.75, net. 


APPLETONS’ GUIDE-BOOKS 

APPLETONS’ DICTIONARY OF NEW YORK AND VICINITY 

An alphabetically arranged index to all places, societies, institutions, amusements, etc. 
With maps of New York and vicinity and illustrations. Square i2mo, paper, 25 cents, 
net. 

The 1901 edition of this standard guide contains a number of new illustrations, and a new map showing 
the rapid transit route. 

A LANDflARK HISTORY OF NEW YORK 

By Albert Ulmann. With many illustrations. i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

'‘ Mr. Ulmann’s book is a veritable mine for students of local history, the best of guides for visitors to the 
city, and a treasure for the library of any broad reader .”—York World. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 FiOh Ave., New York 
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' NEW NOVELS THAT SELL ' 


OBSERVATIONS OF HENRY i2mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25 

By JEROME K. JEROME 

Mr. Jerome portrays in his inimitable way some of the most noticeable characters seen by a London 
waiter in his journey through,life. He has narrated his observations to the author in very crude form, 
and the author has told them in his own words for the delectation of his readers. Six very clever illus¬ 
trations, done in color, add much to the attractiveness of the book. 

ETIDORHPA i2mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 

By JOHN URI LLOYD 

This was published some time ago. but it is now for the first time issued in a popular form, and the 
author has taken the opportunity to revise the book from beginning to end, and has restored several 
chapters which were omitted when it was first printed. The success of “ Stringtown,” Mr. Lloyd’s 
recent novel, should attract renewed attention to “ Etidorhpa.” 

SOULS OF PASSAGE cloth, illustrated, $1.50 

By AMELIA E. BARR 

Mrs. Barr has chosen the Scotland of nearly a century ago as the setting for her latest romance, and 
her work bears witness of an intimate acquaintance with the leading characteristics of the time, place, 
and people about which she writes. The story is told with the simplicity and naivetd, combined with 
clearness of insight, that distinguish Mrs. Barr’s work and that have won for it a popularity showing no 
signs of diminution. 

PRO PATRIA i2mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 

By MAX PEMBERTON 

“ Pro Patria” is one of Mr. Pemberton’s best stories and has been widely discussed while running in 
serial form. It tells the story of an English Captain of Hussars, his love affairs and his adventures in 
France and England. The book has a strong plot and a well-conceived love story. 

THE FANATICS i2mo, cloth, $1.50 

By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 

The action of this story takes place chiefly in a little Ohio town at the beginning of the Civil War, 
when public sentiment was divided and feeling ran high among the adherents of both political parties. 

Mr. Dunbar has drawn a vivid and realistic picture of the time, and one that is probably not too highly 
colored. 

JOHN CHARITY i2mo, doth, si.50 

By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 

An interesting romance of life in California, of which the New York Tribune says: “ A rattling tale, 
full of surprise and adventure, with characters in it that are well conceived and well drawn. ... As 
readable a story of love and tragedy as the devotee of contemporary fiction could desire.” 

ACCORDING TO PLATO i2mo, doth, $1.50 

By F. FRANKFORT MOORE 

This is a novel by the author of “The Conscience of Coralie,” in his wittiest and most amusing 
manner. It is a remarkable satire on London life, London letters and London love. Epigrammatic, 
interesting, diverting, and just the sort of book to pack in a grip or read on a steamer chair. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 

372 Fifth Avenue _ _ _ _ New York 
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' NEW NOVELS THAT SELL 

%%/«/%■'%%''%% • 

EVERY INCH A KING i^mo, doth, $1.50 

By JOSEPHINE CAROLINE SAWYER 

This differs from many of the historical novels of the day in that it is not chiefly a story of duels and 
hairbreadth escapes, but is more a study of character. The hero is Henry V. of England, then Prince 
of Wales, and the romance itself is founded entirely upon fact. The book is not only a charming story, 
but gives an unusually accurate picture of medijeval life. 

HER MAJESTY'S MINISTER i2mo, cloth, $1.50 

By WILLIAM LE QUEUX 

This is a curious chapter of the secret history of a nation, a narrative of strange facts and diplomatic 
wiles. It deals with the betrayal of a State secret, and the complications which thereupon ensue are 
most interesting and exciting. 

A QUESTION OF SILENCE i2mo, cloth, $1.50 

By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS 

Miss Douglas has already established a reputation as a writer of stories for the young, but she has 
also proved her ability to construct a fine story of sentiment and action for older readers. In this book, 
however, she has not entirely lost interest in youthful characteristics, for much of the charm of the story 
attaches to its younger personages. The story is tender and brave and touching, and makes a stand for 
self-control, courage and reliance upon what is best in humanity. 

THE WAY OF BELINDA iimo, doth, «,.so 

By FRANCES WESTON CARRUTH 

There can be no hesitation in saying that the writer of “ The Way of Belinda ” has made a decided 
advance upon her first work, “ Those IJale Girls,” which, however, met with a decided success. The 
heroine of the present story is a young woman who has the courage of her convictions in more than one 
direction—and none who read the story can doubt that her convictions are of the right stamp. 

THE ETERNAL QUEST i2mo, cloth, $1.50 

By J. A. STEUART 

This is a very interesting story of army life, and a charming love romance. There is a life-long 
friendship between the General and the Chaplain, but when the latter’s daughter and the former’s son 
announce that they are contemplating matrimony, the parents decide that it will be folly for them to be 
allowed to join nothing to nothing ‘‘under the delusion fhat they are making themselves rich.” How¬ 
ever, as is usual in stories of this kind, everything turns out all right in the end. 

OLIVE TRACY i2mo, cloth, $1.50 

By AMY LE FEUVRE 

The story opens with the departure of Olive’s titled but rejected lover for the war at the Cape, and 
covers the year of his absence and the experiences that befell the young lady in her quiet English home. 

The year’s experiences brought to her unexpected revelations in various ways, but though empty homes 
and broken hearts abounded at its close in England, she and hers were among the fortunate exceptions, 
and the story has a happy ending. 

THE SECOND DANDY CHATER i2mo, cloth, $1.50 

By TOM GALLON 

This is a storjrof adventure, plot, intrigues, and unexpected denouements. The second Dandy Chaler 
was known as Philip Crowdy. The real Dandy Chater was murdered at the identical moment that Philip 
made his appearance in the vicinity of Chater’s home in pursuit of him. The remarkable feature in the 
case was that the two men’s faces were alike in every particular. Philip, therefore, determined te 
assume the identity of the murdered man, and this furnishes the basis for a very interesting story. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 

372 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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“Every IncK^ 


Third Edition 


A FEW OPINIONS 

R. R. MACGILL, Baltimore : 

‘‘The construction of the whole novel shows a masterful mind and 
imaginative power which holds one from start to finish with a fascination 
rarely equalled." 

OWEN A. TEAGUE, Anderson, Ind.: 

“The plot is well planned, and the author has portrayed the strongest? 
most refined and ennobling character we have had in recent fiction." 

GEO. J. A. HARRIS, with Belknap & Warfield : 

“ It is a very interesting story and I wish to recommend it to all inter¬ 
ested in English history or literature." 

HOWARD CARRINGTON, with Loring, Short & Harmon, Minneapolis: 

“ Interesting, clear, and altogether remarkable." 

MALCOLM G. LITTLE, Portland, Me.: 

“ It is a novel well worth reading." 

PAUL D. COOK, with Wm. Ballantyne & Sons, Washington: 

“While hairbreadth escapes and duels do not claim your attention 
something vastly more helpful carries you straight through the book." 

R. J. ROBERTS, with American Baptist Pub. Society, Dallas : 

' “ It is a fine love story." 

M. L. WICKS, Los Angeles : 

“The subject has been well handled and is certainly refreshing on 
account of being out of the usual order of historical novels." 

ALBERT H. DECKER, with Strawbridge & Clothier: 

“It is a delightful book, ^yhile ‘Knighthood ’ was enjoyable, ‘Every y 
Inch a King’ surpasses it." 

J. R. PECK, with Burrows Bros. Co.: 

“ A capital story. One which I can recommend with a clear conscience." 


DODD. MEAD & 
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A Kirvg” 

* _ ^ 


By JOSEPHINE C. SAWYER 


IN THE TRADE 

E; H. PHILLIPS, Pen Yan, N. Y.: 

‘‘The finest book I have read in several years.” 

Miss ISABEL KIDD, Bloomington, Ill.: 

“The characters are strongly marked, well drawn, and true to life.” 

W. J. DWYER, with American News Co.: 

“ It was a bold undertaking to parallel Shakespeare and controvert the 
accepted conclusions of history. The author has done these things and 
done them well.” 

Miss A. FUEIST, Louisiana : 

“A thoroughly enjoyable and splendidly written story full of life and 
action.” 

FRED ARNOLD, with J. W. Tuttle & Co., Plattsburgh : 

“ The plot of the story arouses the curiosity of the reader in the begin¬ 
ning, and holds his interest on to the end.” 

Miss L. E. BAKER, Providence : 

“ In its purity of tone and high ideal of character it is far beyond the 
majority of historical novels.” 

WILLIAM E. KIEDLER, with John Shillito Co.: 

“ Historical events are here cleverly interwoven with a pure love story.” 

Miss NELLIE E. ARNOLD, Cincinnati: 

“The love story is as sweet as ‘Knighthood’ and a fine study of 
character.” 

Miss ELEANOR D. YOUNG, Philadelphia : 

“ A delightful snatch of history.” 

Miss INEZ M. SPENCER, Watertown : 

“ I like it for the reason that it adheres more closely to history and has 
fewer exciting incidents than most historical novels.” 


COMPANY, New York. 
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Already Among tKe Leaders 

and Gaining Every Week 

The Phenomenally Successful New England Novel 

UNCLE 

TERRY 

By CHARLES 

CLARK MUNN 

“‘Uncle Terry’is an ‘original yankee,’ 

Richly Bound 

full of native wit and humor, genial, kind- 
hearted, and full of the milk of human 
kindness.* ’—Springfield Republican. 

Gilt Top 


Fully Illvistrated 

“ Before you have gone through the first 
chapter of ‘Uncle Terry’ you are firmly 
convinced that you are going to like it, 
and when you discover that it conceals a 
most interesting secret nothing short of a 
fire alarm would induce you to put it 
aside.”— The Rochester Herald, 

570 Pages 


¥ 


Price 

“ People who like the smell of salt air in 
their novels (and who does not?) will be 
pleased with ‘ Uncle Terry,’ who is repre¬ 
sented as the personification of noble¬ 
heartedness and business shrewdness.”— 
Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph. 

$1.50 



¥ 



“The tone is everywhere as pure and 
wholesome as green fields and mirthful 
brooks, to all lovers of which the book is 
dedicated.”— San Francisco Bulletin, 

Facscina-ting 

for 


Svimmer ResLding 

“ The great strength of Mr. Munn’s story 


lies in two things ; first, the simplicity of 
its telling, second its fidelity to truth and 
nature,”— The Booklovers' Library Bulletin. 

“ Infinitely superior to the lurid ‘sword¬ 
play’ novels that have had such a vogue.” 

¥ 


‘‘I take some comfort livin’ 
an’ try to pass it along.” 

— Worcester Magazine. 

VNCLE TEBBY. 

LEE SHEPARD, Pviblishers 

202 Devonshire Street, Boston 
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A REMARKABLE NOVEL 


JACK RAYMOND 

By Mrs. E. L. VOYNICH, 

The author of « THE GADFEY '»'> 

BEADY THIS MONTH 


TO THE PACIFIC AND MEXICO 


By Col. A. K. McCLURE 

Illustrated 
Clotli, $1.00, net 


BEADY 


HIS GREAT SELF 


By MARION HARLAND 


Clotli, $r.oo 
Paper, 50 cents 


BEADY 


THE CAREER OF A BEAUTY 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER 


Clotli, 


BEADY 


HOW TO COOK FOR THE 

SICK AND CONVALESCENT 


Clotli, 
Iti.oo, net 


By HELEN V. SACHSE 


BEADY 


Publishers J, B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 
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JUST a HINT 


A Mention of these Books to a Customer 
means a sale for you 


SAMUEI. BOYD OF CATCHPOEE SQUARE 

By B. L. Farjeon. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 

THE DWARF^S CHAMBER 

By Fergus Hume. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 

THE CRIME AND THE CRIMINAE 

By Richard Marsh. With frontispiece. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 

MIEEY : At Eove’s Extremes 

By Maurice Thompson. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 

EINNET 

By Grant Allen. Photogravure frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. 

HERE TIES 

A Collection of Quaint and Humorous Epitaphs. Cloth, 75 cents. 

FOUR HUNDRED EAUOHS: Fun Without 
Vulgarity 

A Book of Toasts, Jests and Witty Sayings. Cloth, 75 cents. 

A HANDBOOK OF PROVERBS 

For Readers, Speakers, and Writers. Cloth, 75 cents. 


By the author of “By Right of Sword” and “A Dash for a Throne” 

THE HERITAGE OF PERIL 

By ARTHUR W. HARCHHONT 

Illustrated. Cloth, $1*25 ; paper, 50 cents. 

Ready about June ist. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO., - 


New York 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & C0.'S 

NEW BOOKS 


New Volume by Edmond Kelly, M.A. 

GOVERNMENT OR 
HUMAN EVOLUTION 

II. Individualism and Collect¬ 
ivism 

By EDMOND KELLY. M.A., F.G.S., late 
lecturer on Municipal Government at Co¬ 
lumbia University, New York. Crown 8vo, 
$2.50. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

I. JUSTICE 

By EDMOND KELLY, M.A., F.G.S. Crown 
8vo, pp. xvi.-36o, gilt top, $1.50. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
INVENTIONS 

A Forecast. By GEORGE SUTHERLAND, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Contents : Inventive Progress — Natural 
Power—Storage of Power—Artificial Power— 
Road and Rail—Ships—Agriculture—Mining— 
Domestic—Electric Messages, etc.—Warfare— 
Music—Art and News — Invention and Col. 
lectivism. 

*** The great majority of the forecasts in this book 
are based on actual records of the trial of inventions 
which, in the author’s opinion, distinctly have a future 
lying before them in the years of the twentieth century. 

OLD COTTAGES AND 
FARMHOUSES IN KENT 
AND SUSSEX 

Photographed by W. GALSWORTHY DAVIE. 
With Descriptive Notes and Sketches by E. 
Guy Dawber, Architect. Containing 100 
full-page plates printed-in collotype, illustrat¬ 
ing examples specially sought for and photo¬ 
graphed exclusively for this work, 410 
(q^ X 6^ inches), cloth, gilt, $ 7 - 50 , net. 


MY EXPERIENCES OF 
THE BOER WAR 

By ADELBERT COUNT STERNBERG. 
Translated from the German. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xliv.-268, $1.50. 

PASTORALS OF DORSET 

By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
With 8 illustrations by Claude Du Pre 
Cooper. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

MY LADY OF ORANGE 

A Romance of the Netherlands in the Days 
of Alva. By H. C. BAILEY. With 8 illus- 
trations by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. Crown 
• 8vo, $1.25. 

“ In this vigorous story . . . the chief char¬ 
acter is the leader of a free company, who takes 
his men from the service of Alva to the cause 
of the Prince of Orange, and who wins a 
charming maid of Holland, after a succession 
of novel and unexpected adventures.” 

LYSBETH 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD, author of “She,” 
“Swallow,” etc. With 26 full-page illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 
$1.50. 

“‘Lysbeth,’ his latest work, is perhaps his best. 
. . . Mr. Haggard takes history and the creatures of 
his imagination and merges them with such skill in a 
homogeneous work of art that it never occurs to the 
reader to inquire where history leaves off and romance 
begins. The two are really one in this entrancing book, 
and we will be very much surprised if ‘ Lysbeth ’ fails 
to prove not only one of the most popular books of the 
year, but a book which will hold its own for a long time 
to come among the novels of itsclass.”— N. Y. Tribune. 

THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE’S 

A Novel. By SIBYL CREED. Crown, 8vo, 
400 pages, $1.50. 

BALLAST 

By MYRA SWAN. Crown, 8vo, $1.50. 

“ Keen observation, an insight into character, and the 
rare power of telling a story of unflagging interest dis¬ 
tinguish the book and make it well worth reading.”— 
Examiner. 


LONGMANS, 

GREEN 

& CO. 

93 Fiftb Avenue 

- 

NBW YORK 
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LAIRD (I LEE S NEW BOOKS. 

Fresh from the Press . . Elaborately illustrated . . Large type. 

Fine quality of paper .... Speciaily handsome cover designs. 



PRACTICAL HYPNOTISM 

By Comte C. de Saint-Germain, A.B., LL.M. 

THEORIES AND EXPERIMENTS 

Compiled and edited from the Works of the great Specialists 
on the subject, from Mesmer and Braid to Charcot, Luys, 
Liebeault, Kraft-Ebing, Bernheim, etc. 

FULL, ACCURATE, TRUSTWORTHY 

How to produce Hypnotic Sleep and to use Suggestions to relieve suffering and to help 
people to a better life. This book combines precision and accuracy of scientific state¬ 
ments, with a simplicity and completeness that cannot fail to interest everybody in this 
most attractive subject. Important foot-notes and a Vocabulary of all Medical Words 
used through the book contribute to make this volume the 

STANDARD REFERENCE WORK 

for all Hypnotic Teachers and Students. Large i2mo, 256 pages. Cloth^ unique cover 
design [exact reproduction of an ancient Egyptian statue of Isis, the oldest of Hypno- 
tizers] 47 curious engravings (20 half-tone cuts), 75 c.; paper, beautiful lithographed cover, 
special design, 5 colors [30 illustrations] 25 c. 


The New Century Standard Letter=Writer. oers, ^thor* of The 

10th Century Handy Cyclopedia Britannica. Instructions and hundreds of admirable models for Business, 
Family, and Social Correspondence. Sensible and refined Love-Letters. How to address the President, 
Members of the Cabinet and other high officials. Illustrated. Cloth, beautiful cover, special design in 
colors, 75c.; board cover in colors, cloth back, 50c. 


‘ It so fully covers the ground that \vhoever pos¬ 
sesses and consults it when in doubt will be sure to 
have his letters in correct form on every occasion.”— 
Pittsbu rgh Tivies. 


” A thorough treatise on a most important subject. 
The business torms are of the best; the social notes 
of every nature absolutely in the correct manner.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


LAIRD & LEE’S (( English-German A new work of un- 

VEST POCKET KalSer LFlCLlUnary. Oerman-EngUsh usual merit, contain¬ 
ing the PRONUNCIATION OF ALL WORDS IN BOTH LANGUAGES. Idioms IN EVERYDAY USE. Of great importance 
for German-Americans, teachers, students and business men. Cloth, special stamp, double index, 25c. ; 
leather, full gilt, double index, 50c. 


LAIRD & LEE’S Electricity in all Its Branches and Applications 

VEST POCKET EflCCLl IL' 0|yci.l 1V9« described in plain and practical language. Up-to-date 
in every respect, including X Rays and Wireless Telegraphy. All about the wiring and lighting of houses, 
with estimates of Cost. Vocabulary of technical terms in common use. 119 illustrations. Cloth, special 
stamped cover, 50c.; full leather, full gilt, 75c. 


tImeIsaver^and*^'^^’^ Souvenir Guide to the Pan=American 

D Full description of all Buildings, with Official Map of the Grounds, Directory of 

CXpOSl LiUn . Buffalo, including Hotels, Public Buildings, Places of Amusement, etc. Blank pages 
for memoranda, addresses and accounts. Diary from May ist to November ist. Views of Niagara Falls 
and the wonderful Midway. Navy blue leather, full gilt, 25c.; cloth-lined paper, 1 5c. 


A new, revised and increased edition 
of the standard work on the subject. 
All the systems clearly and impartially described by pen and pictures. 105 illustrations. Rules and Regula¬ 
tions concerning the operating of Autos. Heavy paper, pocket size, flexible leather, marbled edges, $ 1.00. 


Lee’s Automobile Annual for 1901. 


SOLD BY ALL JOBBERS AND NEWS COMPANIES, OR DIRECT 

LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 263-65 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Four Notable Novels 


PIRST EDITION ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND, 
now ready after its unprecedented success as a 
serial in The Century Magazme. A novel of old France 
in the time of Henry of Navarre. It has the ring of 
true romance. ... Its atmosphere is genuine, exhilarat¬ 
ing, and it should give keen enjoyment to all readers who 
care for a good story well told.”— New York Tribune. 

“ We recall no recent historical novel so skilfully con¬ 
trived in plot, so full of effective situations.”— Springfield 
Republica7i. With all the original illustrations by Cas- 
taigne. $1.50. 

T his is the new story by the author of that popular 
book, “ Deacon Bradbury.” It is a study of New 
England character. The Commercial Advertiser calls it 
“ a drama of the soul, as poignant and arresting as it 
could be if its hero were a prince. . . . Well worth 
reading, a really good story of how a warped soul was 
straightened, and it is also a capital picture of ‘down 
east’ village life.’’ $1.50. 

A new book by the author of “ Main-Travelled 
Roads,” “ The Eagle’s Heart,” etc. The story of 
a Colorado miner who goes to England to place stock. 

It abounds in picturesque incidents and effective con¬ 
trasts, and, as the Atlanta Journal says, it is “like a 
fresh, invigorating breath of air from the Rockies.” 
The Bostojt Tra 7 iscript calls it “ a well handled story of 
the larger> freer western life in the shadow of the moun¬ 
tains. ... It is thoroughly American.” With frontis¬ 
piece by Relyea, $1.50. 

T his is the latest book by the author of “Arden 
Massiter” and “The Two Standards.” The Scots¬ 
man calls it “ a romance of rare intensity of pathos, of 
tragic power in the delineation of passion and its con¬ 
sequences, and of exquisite tenderness in its treatment 
of love and sin and suffering. . . . There has been 
nothing finer in a long time in imaginative fiction.” 
$1.50. 

A Book for Nature 


The Helmet 
of Navarre 

By 

Berlha Runkle 

Old Bowen’s 
Legacy 

By 

Edwin Asa Dix 

Her Mountain 
Lover 

By 

Hamlin Garland 

The Wizard’s 
Knot 

By 

William Barry 

Lovers 


T his book might have for its sub-title “ How to 
Know the Seashore.” It is a guide for the amateur 
collector and student of shore-life in all its forms. It is 
not technical and yet is scientific enough to furnish a 
good foundation for wider technical knowledge. It 
describes the seaweeds and the curious animal forms 
which inhabit the rocks,- sands and shallow waters 
within reach of the collector’s hand or net. Price S2.40 
net (if ordered by mail, 20 cents extra for postage). 


The Sea-Beach 
at Ehh-Tide 


By 

Augusta Foote Arnold 


For Sale Everywhere. Published by 

THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 
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Pocket Size Standard Novels. 

NEW eENTURY LIBRaRY. 



Ohl Size. New Size. 

Type Same Size. 


Printed on the Thinnest Printing Paper 
in the World. 

The NEW CENTURY LIBRARY is a radical de¬ 
parture in the art of book-making. The largest novel 
is published unabridged in a single volume which is so 
small that it is equally suitable for the pocket or satchel, 
and as a library edition is handsome in the extreme. 
The size is only 4^ by 6^ inches, and not thicker than 
a monthly magazine. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 


No. 


William M. Thackeray’s Works. 

COMPLETE IN FOURTEEN VOLUMES. . 


Vanity Fair. 

Pendennis. 

The Newcomes. 

Henry Esmond. 

The Paris Sketch Book, etc. 

The Book of Snobs, etc. 

Burlesques, The Pitzboodle Papers, The 
Fatal Boots. 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


Men’s Wives, The Bedford Row Con¬ 
spiracy, etc. 

The Virginians. 

The Adventures of Philip. 

Catherine^ Lovel the Widower, etc. 

Barry Lyndon, Roundabout Papers, etc. 
Essays, Reviews, etc. 

Contributions to Punch, etc. 


Complete Sets in boxes. Size, 9 ^ x x 5 inches. 


Volumes of the Jollo^ving bindings not sold separately. 

I. Cloth, gilt top, silk marker, frontispiece, in cloth case,.$17 50. 

4. Persian, semi-flexible, gilt top, silk marker, frontispiece, in cloth case, . . . 21.00. 

6. Venetian morocco, semi-flexible, gilt edges, silk marker, frontispiece, in 

Venetian morocco case, ..27.50. 

10. German calf, limp, red under gold edges, gold roll, gilt back, silk marker, 

frontispiece, in German calf case,.. 42.00. 

15. German morocco, boards, red under gold edges, gold roll, gilt back, silk 

marker, frontispiece, in German morocco case,.50.00 


Charles Dickens’s Novels. 


1 . 

2. 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 


COMPLETE IN SEVENTEEN VOLUMES. 


aTjUEAdy rujfzisujjj). 

Pickwick Papers. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 

Oliver Twist and Sketches by Boz. 

Old Curiosity Shop. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 

Barnaby Rudge. 

Dombey and Son. 

David Copperfield. 

American Notes and A Child’s History of 
England. 

Bleak House. 

Hard Times and Christmas Books. 


TO FOLLOW IMMFLIATFLY. 

12. Little Dorrit. 

13. Christmas Stories and Master Humphrey’s 

Clock. 

14. Great Expectations and Pictures from 

Italy. 

15. Our Mutual Friend. 

16. A Tale of Two Cities and The Uncom¬ 

mercial Traveller. 

17 . Edwin Drood; Other Stories and Reprinted 

Pieces. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Novels. 


COMPLETE IN TWENTY-FIVE POCKET VOLUMES. TO BE ISSUED AT THE 
RATE OF TWO EACH MONTH. 


ALItFADY FVBLISIIED. 

1. Waverley. 

2. Guy Mannering. 

3. The Antiquary. 

4. Rob Roy. 

5 . Old Mortality. 

0. Legend of Montrose; The Black Dwarf. 
TO JiF FOLLOWED BY 

7. The Heart of Midlothian. 

8. The Bride of Lammermoor. 

9. Ivanhoe. 

10. The Monastery. 

11. The Abbot. 


12. Kenilworth. 

13. The Pirate. 

14. The Fortunes of Nigel. 

15. Peveril of the Peak. 

16. Quentin Durward. 

17 . St. Ronan’s Well. 

18. Red^untlet. 

I 19. The Betrothed ; Chronicles of the Canon- 
gate : Highland Widow. 

20. The Talisman. 

21. Woodstock. 

I 22. The Fair Maid of Perth, 
j 23. Anne of Gierstein. 

24. Count Robert of Paris. 

25. The Surgeon’s Daughter; Castle Dangerous 


Each Volume, Cloih extra, gilt top, $ 1 . 00 ; Leather Limp, gilt top, $ 1 . 25 ; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $ 1 . 50 . 

THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East lOtll St., NEW YORK. 
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B RENTANO’S have just published 
some books of approved literary 
merit and which will be profitable for all 
Kj booksellers to carry in stock. We would 
not waste the time of the trade in recom¬ 
mending these books if the books them¬ 
selves had not received the highest praise 
from critics, and if our own experience had 
not proved their excellent salable qualities. 

The Story of Sarah (Teni/i Thousand) 

By M. Louise Forsslund. - i2mo, cloth, $1.50 

The Fourth Estate 

By A. Palacio Valdes. - - - i2mo, cloth, $1.50 

Nell Gwyn—Comedian (Fz/m Thousand) 

By F. Frankfort Moore. Illustrated. 121110, cloth, $1.50 

Written in Red 

By C. H. Montague and C. W. Dyar. 121110, cloth, $1.25 

Lessons in Law for Women 

By Judge W^alter S. Cox. - - - 12010, cloth, $1.50 

Our Fate and the Zodiac 

By Margaret Mayo. - - - 12010, cloth, $1.25 

Foster's Bridge Manual (^2d Editiozi Revised) 

By R. F. Foster. .... 12010, cloth, $1.25 


BRENTANO’S, 


New York 
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THE HANDSOMEST LINE OF PAPER BOOKS 

ON THE MARKET. 

A fast’SeUiiig line of copyright fictio7i by 'tveIl-know7i 
authors^ %veU 'pi'inted., and with artistic covers in three 
or four colors, JList^ HO centS. 

A CROWN OF STRAW. By Allen Upward. 

MORAN OF THE LADY LETTY. By Frank Norris, author of 
The Octopus,” “ McTeague,” etc. 

ARMS AND THE WOMAN. By Harold MacGrath, author of “The 
Puppet Crown.” 

THE WARNERS. By Gertrude Potter Daniels, author of “Halamar.” 
THE ROYAL ROAD. By Marion Harland, author of “A Gallant Fight,” 
etc. 

THE SILVER CROSS. By S. R. Keightley, author of “ The Cavaliers,” etc. 
MY LADY AND ALLAN DARKE. By Charles Donnel Gibson. 
SHORT STORY MASTERPIECES. By George Ade, Mary E. Wilkins, 
Opie Read, and other famous American authors. 

THE NAMELESS CASTLE. By Maurus Jokai, author of “Eyes Like 
the Sea,” “ Debts of Honor,” etc. 

TALES OF THE TELEGRAPH. By Jasper Ewing Brady, ist Lieut. 
19th U. S. Infantry. 

STORIES OF THE RAILROAD. By John A. Hill. 

THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick, author 
of “The Confounding of Camelia.” 

A SOLDIER OF THE GUARD. By K. and Hesketh Prichard. 

THE YARN OF A BUCKO MATE. By Herbert E. Hamblen, author 
of “On Many Seas,” etc. 

JACK POTS. By Eugene Edwards. 

MICKEY FINN. By Ernest Jarrold. 

COMIC PICTURES OF THE WAR OF ’98. 

DEBTS OF HONOR. By Maurus Jokai, author of “ Eyes Like the Sea,” 
“The Nameless Castle,” etc. 

Our 25 -Cent Copyright Line. 

PECK’S RED-HEADED BOY. By Geo. W. Peck, author of “ Peck’s 
Bad Boy.” 

PECK’S SUNBEAMS. By Geo W. Peck. 

PECK’S UNCUE IKE. By Geo. W. Peck. 

DOWN BY THE RIO GRANDE. By H. S. Canfield. 

WOMAN BEAUTIFUL; Or, The Art of Beauty Culture. By 
Mme. Qui Vive (Mrs. Helen P'ollett Stevens). 

A MILLION DOLLAR JACK POT. By Eugene Edwards. 

THE AMAZONS OF SOUTH AMERICA. By C. M. Stevans. 

TOM CUSTER’S LUCK. By Eugene Edwards. 

THE BUCCANEERS AND THEIR REIGN OF TERROR. By C. 

M. Stevans. 

MR. MIDSHIPOIAN EASY. By Captain Marryat. In two parts. 
PETER SIMPLE. By Captain Marryat. In two parts. 

We are continually adding new books to both these lines. Stovies by 
Opie Read) ready June i. Order from your nearest jobber or direct. 

JAMIESON-HICGINS GO., Publishers, Chicago. 
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The Most Startling Novel in Ten Years 


Some Press Opinions of 

TANGLED FLAGS 

BY 

ARCHIBALD CLAVERING GUNTER 

rattling romance/’— New York Herald. 

Mr. Gunter has used his wide resources with wisdom. The closing scene 
is infinitely significant and expressive.”— Boston Ideas. 

‘‘ Mr. Gunter is a novelist of the people. He will retain his public as long 
as he turns out such books as ‘Tangled Flags.’’— New York Mail and Express. 

■ “‘Tangled Flags’ is a book well worthy to begin the literature of the new 
century. Osuri Katsuma stands forth as strongly as any of Dumas’ heroes.”— 
The Literary News, New York. 

“ But few living novelists have the genius and the personal acquaintance with 
the scenes and events that will help to weave them into such a satisfactory romance 
as ‘Tangled Flags.’ ” — Bookseller^ Newsdealer and Stationer., New York. 

“ Each character is a study, and in studying them one may learn much of human 
nature. ... In Captain Katsuma we see an ideal of chivalry and his end is 
worthy of the tribute paid it.”— The Spokesman, Spokane, Wash. 

“ The story of the exciting and even tragic experiences which befell an American 
business man, his daughter and his niece on one of the scenes of the Boxer upris¬ 
ing. . . . The plot is well managed and dramatic.”— Ne^o York Tribune. 

Cloth, $1.50 - - Paper, 50 cents 


JUST OUT: 


In the Houseof His Friends 

BY 

Col. RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE 

Author of My Official Wife,” etc. 

Cloth, $1.25 - - Paper, 50 cents 


Liberal Discouiit to the Trade 

The Home Publishing Company 

3 East 14th Street, New York 
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NOW READY 


ANTONIA 

A Tale of Colonial New York 

BY 

Jessie Van Zile Leiden 

Beautifully Illustrated by 

^MT M. SACKER 

Library, i2mo, cloth Price, $1.50 


The Philadelphia North-American of April 8, says: 

“A charming and graceful romance, ‘Antonia’ is in some respects an unusual story. Not 
that it is pretentious ; rather because it is not so, but fresh and simple instead. Here is a story 
of colonial times which, instead of being filled with the mincing archaisms and strutting pom¬ 
posities of the usual historical novel, has caught something of the spirit of wide-eyed wonder 
that held men spellbound at the tales of this new world when it was indeed new and marvellous 
— of the longing for freedom that drove them beyond seas and into the savage West, there to 
carve out new realms from the shaggy wilderness. ‘ The Frisians shall be free as long as the 
wind shall blow in the clouds and as long as the world shall endure’ is the keynote of the story ; 
for its scene is New Amsterdam and its characters the sturdy Frisians of that colony. The hero 
is one of the errant adventurers from the Lowlands; and the account of his love for the wilful 
Antonia, as difficult and capricious as she is charming, and his slow winning of her through the 
tangle of misunderstandings and adventures that beset him, makes a story of vivid and unhack¬ 
neyed interest. In short, ‘Antonia ’ is romance of the kind that it is a delight to find.” 


FOR S^LE EVERYH'HERE 


L. C. PAGE ^ COMPANY 

2 00 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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JULETTY 

A Story oj Old Kentucky 

BY 

LUCY CLEAVER McELROY 


“A unique and charming: figfure In 
fIctlon.-CLINTON 8COLLAND. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 

l 2 mo, $ 1.50 

“A fresh, virile, colorful story, teeming with life.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

“There is an invigorating sense of outdoor air and old-fashioned ideals in these pages.”—New 
York Mail and Express. 

“A welcome change from the flood of historical romances.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

“ Convincing sketches of American types. Ingeniously dramatic.”—New York Tribune. 

“ Is of the very best.”—New York World. 

THE SUPREME CRIME 

By Dorothea Gerard (Madame Longard de Longgarde). i2mo, 300 pp., with frontis¬ 
piece, $1.50. 

The author has the gift of telling effectively an interesting story. She shows a wonderful 
knowledge of human nature, and of the country where the scene is laid. The style is realistic and the 
characters stand out clearly. 

ANOTHER WOMAN’S TERRITORY 

By “Alien” (Mrs. L. A. Baker), author of “A Daughter of the King,” “ The Untold 
Half,” “The Devil’s Half Acre,” etc. i2mo, 320 pp., with frontispiece, $1.50. 

“ Rarely has there been a better title and the book itself bears it out. An unusual novel and one 
that will be remembered.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

THE HEIRESS OF THE FOREST 

A Romance of Old Anjou, by Eleanor C. Price, author of “ In the Lion’s Mouth,” 
“Brown Robin,” etc. One vol., i2mo, 382 pp., cloth, $1.50. 

“ Equally remarkable in plot, in character-drawing, in style, and in historical accuracy and signifi¬ 
cance. ”— 

’ “ A delightful, wholesome historical romance, infinitely to be preferred above the raft of present- 
day fiction. ... In every way commendable, and as such we do heartily commend it to all our 
readers.”—Boston Transcript. 


THOHAS Y. CROWELL & COHPANY 

426 and 428 West Broadway, New York 


1 
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SEW BOOKS FROM PDTNAM’S, 


FICTION. 


KATHERINE DAY. By Anna Fuller, author of “ Pratt Portraits,” “A 
Literary Courtship,” etc. i2mo, $1.50. 

The most ambitious undertaking of this talented author. 

DWELLERS IN THE HILLS. By Melville D. Post, author of The 
Man of Last Resort,” etc. i2mo, $1.25. 

Few books have evoked higher praise from reviewers and readers. 

DUPES. By Ethel Watts Mumford. i2mo, $1.25. Cheaper edition, paper, 
i6mo, 50 cents. 

“ ‘ Dupes ’ is goodi."—Brooklyn Eagle (and so say most reviewers). 

LOVE AND HONOUR. By M. E. Carr. $1.50. 

A rousing story, which is more than e.xciting—it is a fine study in moral cowardice. 

RIALLARO. By Godfrey Sweven. $1.50. 

A Gulliveresque satire of unusual power. 

THE FOREST SCHOOLMASTER. By Peter Rosegger. Authorized 
translation by Frances E. Skinner, izmo, $1.50. 

The most popular work of the most popular novelist of Austria. 

niSCELLANEOUS. 


THE HOME LIFE OF WILD BIRDS. By Francis H. Herrick, of 
the Department of Biology, Adelbert College. 4to, $2.50. 

Inform yourself about this book. It simply revolutionizes bird study. 141 illustrations from life. 

NATURE STUDIES IN BERKSHIRE. By John Coleman Adams. 
Popular edition. Illustrated. $2.50, net. By mail, $2.75. 

THE HALL OF FAME. By Henry M. MacCracken, Chairman of the 
New York University Senate. Illustrated. 8vo, $1.75, net. By mail, $1.90. 

The official account of the institution. 

OUR EUROPEAN NEIGHBOURS. 

FRENCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By Hannah Lynch. 

GER3IAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By W. H. Dawson 

RUSSIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By F. H. E. Palmer. 

The home and social life of Continental nations—books full of information 
and insight Illustrated. i2mo, each, $1.20, «if/. By mail, $1.30. 


c. p. puThAH’s sons, 
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IMPORTANT n PUBLICATIONS 


Four Successful Novels 


IN THE NAME OF A WOMAN 

By A. W. MARCHMONT, Author of “ By 
Right of Sword ” and “A Dash for a Throne,” 
of which over 100,000 copies have been sold. 

Fifteenth Thousand 

Reported by the Nct.v York Press repeatedly as one 
of the “ best-selling” books in New York. 

” From the first sentence the reader’s interest travels 
at a gallop. The plot is strong and the reader is treated 
to many surprises.”— New York Press. 


YOUR UNCLE LEW 

Fifteenth Thousand 

A Natural-Born American 

By CHARLES REGINALD SHERLOCK 

Reported by the New York Journal as one of the 
‘‘best-selling’’books in Brooklyn, and by the Chicago 
Bookseller as the most popular book in many cities in 
the West. 

‘“Your Uncle Lew’ is a frank and honest book— 
another ‘David Harum,’yet differing from that popu¬ 
lar book as ‘ one star differeth from another.’ ... A 
book of many excellences.”— New York World. 


THE SILVER SKULL 

Seventh Thousand 
By S. R. CROCKETT 

This romance is a stirring one of Giro the Priest and 
of the Vardarelli, the heroes of the people, ‘‘Robin 
Hoods of the South.” Superbly illustrated by G. 
Grenville Manton. With a preface written especially 
for the American edition by Mr Crockett. The best 
book Mr. Crockett has written in years. 


A MARYLAND MANOR 

Fourth Thousand 

A Novel of Plantation Aristocracy and Its Fall 

By FREDERIC EMORY 

This story will probably have a permanent place in 
literature as a graphic picture of the evolution of the 
new South. 

The Honorable John Hay, Secretary of State: ‘‘ I 
have read ‘A Maryland Manor’ with great pleasure. 
Besides being a most interesting story, admirably 
written, full of vivid and graphic descriptions, it has 
a great historical value as a picture of a phase of 
American life which has virtually ceased to exist.” 

Each Volume, 4^X7^ Inches. Cloth, $ 1.50 


BOOKS OF NATURE 


Useful and Beautiful Works That Appeal 
to All Lovers of Flowers, Trees and Ferns 


OUR FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS 

A Guide to All the Native Species 
By WILLARD NELSON CLUTE 

With over 200 illustrations, many of them'colored, 
by W. W. STILSON. 

Contains descriptions of all the species east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and north of the Gulf States, newly 
described from the actual specimens. 

The author is the founder and first president of the 
only American society for the study of ferns. 

8vo,cloth.$ 2.15 net 


Three Books by A lice Lounsberry 

Illustrated by Mrs. Ellis Rowan 

SOUTHERN WILD FLOWERS 
AND TREES 

Together with Shrubs, Vines and Various Forms of 
Growth Found Through the Mountains, the Middle 
District, and the Low Country of the South. 

Upwards of iocxd flowers are included, with a key 
simply constructed, by which they may be located. 

There are 6 colored plates, which show the beauty 
of the remarkable Southern Flora, and 144 full-pa^e 
engravings from pen-and-ink drawings, which aid 
greatly in their identification. 

4to, cloth.$ 3.65 net 


A GUIDE TO THE WILD FLOWERS 

64 beautiful full-page COLORED plates, showing 
70 different plants, and 100 black-and-white plates 
showing T03 plants, together with 54 diagrams. Better 
illustrated than any similar book. Contains descrip¬ 
tions of nearly 500 /Hants—msiny more than any simi¬ 
lar book. 

Mrs. Rowan is the world* sgreatest paifiter 0/wild 
Jlowers. 

4to, cloth.$ 2 .GO net 

Field edition, full leather ... 3 G 5 net 

A GUIDE TO THE TREES 

64 beautiful colored plates, 100 full page black-and- 
white plates, 64 engravings of entire trees, and 55 
diagrams, etc. 

The only popular work with colored plates of trees. 
Contains descriptions of nearly 200 trees and a number 


of shrubs. 

4to, cloth.$ 2.60 net 

Field edition, full leather, gilt edges . 3.65 net 


For Sale by all Booksellers^ or sent postpaid by 

FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 

5 and 7, East 16th Street, New York 
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THREE BOOKS FOR SURlinER READING 


THVLSTJRJJP ILLUSTRATED EDITION 

TARRY THOU TILL I COHE 

Or Salathiel, the Wandering Jew 
By GEORGE CROLY 

20 FULL-PAGE DRAWINGS BY T. de THULSTRUP 

A beautiful frontispiece in colors, sixteen full-page drawings, and three 
illustrated bastard title-pages, all by this famous artist. 

“A powerful novel.”— Washington Post, 

“ Far superior to the average of our modern historical romances .”—New Yovlc 

Herald. 

“ A tale of extraordinary force.”— Puffalo News, 

“ Nothing more graphic has ever burst from a red hot inspiration. ... It never has 
a dull page. . . . As a gallery of wondrous pen pictures it can be opened again and 
again. . . . It is superfinely produced. . . . We commend it as one of the few works ot 
fiction which deserve to be bought and placed on the permanent shelf. ‘ Tarry Thou’ is 
going to be a boom.”— Hvooklyn Eagle, 

12mo, Cloth, 622 Pages. Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. 

Price, $1.40, net 


ORNET’S LATEST NOVEL J- A- 

IN DEEP ABYSS 


By GEORGES OHNET (Translated by Fred Rothwell, B.A.) 

Author of The Ironmasters^ *^Dr, Rameauf^ Antoinettes^ 
Lovers DepthsS^ etc. 


An absorbing novel of love and intrigue. The scenes are laid in Paris, London, San 
Francisco, and elsewhere. Most of the characters are typical of French life, gay and 
grave. The reader is taken through many stirring events, and made to share in many 
strong emotions. The thousands who have read Georges Ohnet’s famous novel, “The 
Ironmaster,” or any of his other books, will appreciate the treat provided in this, his 
latest novel. 


12mo, Cloth, 421 Pages. Half-tone Frontispiece. Price, $1.20, net 

THE TRANSFIGURATION 

OF niSS PHILURA 


A Novelette 


By FLORENCE HORSE KINGSLEY 

Author of TitusS^ Stephens* Prisoners of the SeaS* etc. 

An entertaining story woven around the “New Thought,” which is finding expres¬ 
sion in Christian Science, Divine Healing, etc., in the course of which Miss Philura makes 
drafts upon the All-Encircling Good for a husband and various other things, and the All- 
Encircling Good does not disappoint her. 

“Very clever, original, bright, and captivating.”— The Brooklyn Eagle, 

Ornamental Cover, Half-tone Frontispiece. Price, 60 cents, net 


FUNK & WAQNALLS COnPANY, Publishers, 

30 I^afayette Place, NE’W YORK 
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First Printing Exhausted Before Publieation. 

THE 

AUTOCRATS. 

A Romance of Western Politics. 

BY CHARLES K. LUSH. 

HIS tale, though an attractive love story, 
is full of Western enterprise and 
energy, making a dramatic incident of a 
combination of politicians and capitalists to 
secure a street franchise in a Western city. 
A prominent character in the book is a re¬ 
markable and forceful man who is a master- 
hand at the manipulation of city councils, and 
he makes, with the group of hangers-on which 
surrounds him, a most life-like and interesting 
picture. 

Price, $1.50. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 

34 Union Square, New York. 
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Including only such Popular Works as have 
formerly sold in Expensive Cloth Bindings. 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
HE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM. 

By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

THE MAID OF MAIDEN LANE. 

By Amelia E. Barr. 

PHILIP WINWOOD. 

By Robert Neilson Stephens. 
THE MARKET-PLACE. 

By Harold Frederic. 
YOUNG APRIL. By Egerton Castle. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. 

By Stanley J. Weyman. 

SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 

By J. M. Barrie. 

ST. IVES. By Robert L. Stevenson. 
BARABBAS. By Marie Corelli. 

THE HEART OF PRINCESS 
OSRA. By Anthony Hope. 

A SET OF ROGUES. 

By Frank Barrett. 

THE PRIDE OF JENNICO. 

By Egerton Castle. 

UNDER THE RED ROBE. 

By Stanley J. Weyman. 

THE CELEBRITY. 

By Winston Churchill. 

THE MANXMAN. By Hall Caine. 

THE PRISONER OF ZEND A. 

By Anthony Hope. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 

By Marie Corelli. 

THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 

By James Lane Allen. 


DARIEL. 


By R. D. Blackmore. 


THE KING’S HIGHWAY. 

By Amelia E. Barr. 

A DIFFICULT PROBLEM. 

By Anna Katherine Green. 

THE TWO CAPTAINS. 

By W. Clark Russell. 

THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN. 

By E. W. Hornung. 

IN GOLDEN SHACKLES. 

By “ Alien.” 

BERNICIA. By Amelia E. Barr. 

A VIOLET ROMANCE. 

By E. Carolath. 

A YOUNG GIRL’S WOOING. 

By E. P. Roe. 

A STAGE COACH ENCHAN¬ 
TRESS. By Howard Seely. 

BETWEEN TWO LOVES. 

By Amelia E. Barr. 

IN THE TOILS. 

By Mrs. A. G. Paddock. 

THE NEW RECTOR. 

By Stanley J. Weyman. 

WITT’S WIDOW. By Anthony Hope. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. 

By Marie Corelli. 

YOUNG MISTLEY. 

By H. S. Merriman. 


PHROSO. By Anthony Hope. 

MAILABLE AT ONE CENT PER POUND. 

Liberal Discount to the Trade. Dor Sale by all Dealers. 

The Entire Special Editions of the Above Purchased by 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 

Publishers’ Agents, 39-41 Chambers Street, New York. 
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Better Books for Less Money Than You 
Can Buy Elsewhere. 

THE “LUPTON” LINES EXCEL ALL OTHERS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


p'lGHTY-FIVE per cent, of our books are printed from 
new, large type plates, long primer or small pica. 

We publish complete books only. This is very im¬ 
portant, as some publishers, in order to reduce the cost of 
production, are putting out large quantities of books incom¬ 
plete; in many cases only third, to half the original book is 
published, thereby doing a great injustice to the author and 
the reading public. 

Below we give a list of our various lines. Stock is very 
complete. Orders shipped day of receipt. Catalogue and 
prices mailed on request. 

PAPER BOUND BOOKS. 


The handsomest lines on the market. The various series 
below contain all the latest titles. 


Golden Rod Series. 166 titles. 

Violet “ 129 “ 

Elite “ 425 “ 

Aldis “ 232 “ 

Southworth “ 122 “ 


CLOTH BOUND BOOKS. 

Most attractive bindings. Perfect books in every respect. 


Acme i2mos.240 titles. 

Windsor i2mos.417 “ 

Henty i2mos. 42 “ 

Gilt Top i2mos. 248 “ 

New National i2mos. 62 “ 

Popular Sets (sandbVols.). 32 sets. 

Standard Sets (4 and 5 Vols.). .. 20 “ 

Shakespeare Handy Volume. White’s People’s Webster. 
ShakespeareT Vol. Octavo. Helen’s Babies. 

Byron i “ “ Wood’s Natural History. 

We only publish books that are in daily demand and sell 


rapidly. Booksellers will do well to get our samples and prices 
before buying elsewhere, as we guarantee to save you money. 


THE F. M. LUPTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

J. M. RUSTON, Manager. 52-58 Duane Street, New York City. 
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5,000 Copies Sold on Advance Orders 

NORMAN HOLT 

A Story of tlie Army of tlie Cumberland 
By General CHARCBS KING 


The characters are real, their 
emotions natural, and the ro¬ 
mance that is interwoven is de¬ 
lightful. It is wholesome and 
one of Gen. King’s best, if not 
his best book.”— N’. Y. Journal. 


From the first chapter to the last 
page the interest of the reader 
never fags. Gen. King has writ¬ 
ten no more brilliant or stirring 
novel than ‘ Norman Holt.’ ”— JS!. 
Y. Press. 


He challenges successfully any rivalry of his' old fame, and tells an en¬ 
thralling tale of love and war, of gallantry and defeat and triumph and 
happiness .”—The Mail and Express. 

Clotli bound, Illustrated, $1.25 

G. W. DILLINGNAM COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 



SILVER, BURDETT 5 GOMPAHY 

eUR LHTEST BOOKS 

Blue Shirt and Khaki 

By JAMES F. J. ARCHIBALD, War Correspondent 

A Comparison 

Of the traits, personnel, strategy, tactics, discipline, com¬ 
missariat, transportation, etc., of the 



Britisli and American Armies 


Illustrated by one hundred photographs taken by the author. Cloth, 269 pp,, $1.50 


THE HEART OF THE ANCIENT WOOD 

By Charles G. D. Roberts. 176 pp. Ulus. Cloth, $1.50. 

“ Dainty and delicate as a wild rose, and fragrant as wood- 
violets. . . . Unlike Kipling; unlike Seion-Thompson; better than 
either in several Brooklyn Eagle. 

THE DUKE OF STOCKBRIDQE 


Historic Pilgrimages 

in New England 

By Edwin M. Bacon. 388 pp. 131 
illustrations. Cloth, I1.50. 

The Wall Street Point of View 

By Henry Clews. 306 pp. With 
• portrait. Cloth, $1.50. 


A Romance of Shays’ Rebellion. By Edward Bellamy, 
author of “ Looking Backward.” 382 pp. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Poets and Poetry of Indiana 

Compiled and edited by B. S. 
Parker and Enos B. Heiney. 487 
pp. Portraits. Cloth, $1.50. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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DREXEL 

PHILADELPHIA, 

BIDDLE, 

LONDON, 

Publisher, 

SAN FRANCISCO. 


Announcement for Publication, June I, 1901. 

A UNIQUE MASTERPIECE. 


R 


UNaWftY 

©BINS0N 


By CHARLES M. SNYDER, 

A uthor of ‘ ‘ TJu Comic History of Greece f etc ., etc. 

Illustrated with Seventy Pictures by 
George R. Brill. 


“ It has an adroit humor for the old, and is a splendid story for the young." 
Cloth Bound, 300 Pages. 


A SECOND CENTURY SATIRIST. 

By WiNTHROP Dudley Sheldon, LL.D., Vice-President of Girard College. The 
most complete translation of the works of Lucian of Samosata ever published. 
Specially suitable for schools and colleges. Cloth, 462 pages. Price, $ 1 . 50 . 

LIFE AND HOW TO LIVE IT. 

By Auretta Roys Aldrich. A valuable and comprehensive work on Physical 
Culture. Cloth, 200 pages, 13 illustrations. Price, $ 1 . 00 . 

NEW POEMS. 

“Biggs’s Bar and Other Klondyke Ballads,” and “ Jacinta: a Californian 
Idyll,” By Howard V. Sutherland. 8vo, cloth. Price, 75 Cents Each. 


R.eady in J\ine 



Containing ?5 Original Drawings by'f'o|>|>cr 


MUTUAL BOOK COMPANY 
BOSTON-NASSACHUSETT5. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER AT ONCE 


The Complete Edition of 

THE TRIBUNE 
PRIMER. 

By EUGENE FIELD 

IllustraLted by F. Opper, with 75 
originaLl drawings maLde expressly 
for this edition ^ ^ ^ ^ 


12 mo, cloth, aLttra.ctive cover in 
two colors by Opper. Gold top, 
75 cents. Liberal discounts ^ ^ 


From a.dva>.nce orders a.Irea.dy re¬ 
ceived, we predict a>.n immense sale for 
this book. Handsome posters sent to all 
dealers on application. 


THE MUTUAL BOOK CO. 

79 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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PUBI^ISHKD XO-OAY. 


me 

Mysterious Burglar 

Bv GEORGE E. W7^L-SH 

12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.25 

A WORK of fiction which will excite unusual interest and 
attention. It is a story of the present day. Although 
the writer is new to the book world, he has been 
a successful magazine contributor. A leading bookseller who 
has read the advance proofs sa3's : “ The author is evidently 
no novice at -writing.^ and I am free to confess that it reminds me 
more of Edgar Allan Poe's stories than anything I ever read., 
and is as good as many of his." 


For sa/o by all Booksellers. 

F. M. BUCKLES & CO., 

9 and 11 East 1 6th Street, NEW YORK. 


“A really notable story.” 


—Boston Transcript, 



Lords pf 

North 


LAUT. Cloth., $1.50. 

“ The best story of pioneer days that has been written.”— Orleans Picayune, 
“ Here is more than mere talent. It is the vitality of Mail and Express, 

“ A capital story of adventure in the early days of the 19th century.” 

—Review of Reviews, 


“ Better than Alice of Old Vincennes.” —Toronto Globe, 

“ Better than Janice Meredith or Richard Carvel.”— Nation. 
“ Better than Gilbert Parker or Ralph Connor.” —Toronto Star, 


Parlous Times 

Cloth, Zvo, $1.50. DAVID D. WELLS. 

“ By far the best work of the author of ‘ Her Ladyship’s Elephant.’ ” 

—Portland Transcript, 

“ Inexhaustible fun. An excellent satirical picture of polite society. One of 
the most amusing novels of the sediSonP' —Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 

“ Vivid impressions of London’s ‘smart set.’ Serious readers may hold up 
their hands in horror, but read it from cover to cover.” — N. Y, Saturday Review, 

“ An exquisite love tale makes the story Minneapolis Tribune, 


J. F. TAYLOR. COMPANY, 


New York 
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A. WKSELS CO. 

T5he 

Blessing 
0/ Csa\i 

A Roma-nce of the 
Marchla-nds 

By FRANK SAVILE 

Author of “John Ship Mariner” 

12m.o, cloth, $1.50 

“He has chosen a splendid background and 
right admirably has he painted us this richly 
colored picture of a period rich in romance, and in 
martial glory second to none .’’—Vanity Fair. 


7=9 West i8th Street, 

NEW YORK 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 

851 AND 853 SIXTH AVENUE, 

N. W. COR. 40TH STREET, NEW YORK. 

FRENCH VETERINARY 

■nd other foreign (Scientific and PopulTj 

BOOKS, BOOKS, 

S chool and College Texts, or Works Treating on 
niscellaneoug Literature, Horses, Cattle, Dogs, 
French Plays.etc. 

Trade List and Ge 7 ieral Catalogues Supplied. 


JUST OUT. 


Home Thoughts. 

By “C.” 

Selections from Home Thoughts,’' 
which have appeared in the New York 
Evening Post, and for whose publica¬ 
tion in book form many requests have 
been made, has just been published. 
The book is bound in attractive style, 
full cloth, i2mo, 320 pages, price $1.50. 


ORDHR AX ONCH. 


II. S. BHBNES & GO., PllOllsOers, 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


We have the most extensive facilities 
for importing 

Foreign Books, 

I*ei’iod.icals, Maps, etc. 
from all countries. We have <lii*eot oonnec- 
tioirs with the publishers of Germany, Austria. 
Switzerland, England, France, etc., and besides import 
by mail through our agents at Bruxelles, Amster 
dam, Madrid, Barcelona, Turin, Milan, Borne, Constan¬ 
tinople, Bucarest, Buda-Pesth, Warsaw, St. Petersburg, 
Helsingfors, Stockholm, Christiania, Copenhagen, Cairo, 
Calcutta, Batavia, Shanghai, Tokyo, Lima, Santiago. 
Buenos Aires, Rio, Havana, Mexico, Ottawa, Toronto, etc. 

Second-hand Books 

of all kinds imported. Prompt reply to all inquiries. 

E. Steiger & Co .3 25 Park Place, New York^ 


R.. H. RUSSELL 

WILL PUBLISH JUNE 15th 

THE CUP RACES 

Being a Complete History, with descriptive teoct, of the races 
for the Americans Cup. By L. A. Shafer. Including drawings 
of the neiv boats for the races of 1901 . Handsomely printed 
on heavy plate paper, and hound in decorated covers. 

Price, $3.50 


3 WEST 29tK STREET, NEW YORK 
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A Story Worth While. 

F rederick 

Y o\ji\g. 

By 

CHARLES LINCOLN PHILLIPS. 


This is not a Historical Romance! 

It is not Better thacn - - - - - 

We are not selling One TKoussLnd Sl Doly! 

We have not sold 497642 Copies! 

And it is not AnotKer - - - - - 

But Sl Book thsLt will sta-nd on its own merits. 

|T IS not necessary to read sixty or eighty pages of this remarkably 
^ fascinating story to get interested. It opens in the great metrop¬ 
olis of America, and the trend of events and the wonderful flights 
of imagination, vividly depicted, make it unusually interesting. It 
contains just enough romance, skillfully interwoven, to appeal strongly 
to the reader, and he who peruses the opening chapters will be sure 
to eagerly follow up the narrative to the end. The work contains 
many unique and original ideas, and abounds in absorbing situations 
told in glowing colors. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, 

401 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


Henry A. Dickerman Son, 

PUBLISHERS, 

BOSTON, v V V MASS. 
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_ A POWERFUL XOVEL. _ 

The R^oma-tice of 

Gilbert Holtrves. 

By Marshall Monroe Kirkman. 

SELLING BY THOUSANDS. 

“ The Romance of Gilbert Holmes” will find a permanent place in twentieth century literature. It is 
remarkable for the purity of its English ; its choice and rhythmic diction; its profound character analyses, 
and its charming nature descriptions-unsurpassed in our language. The exquisite love story that runs 
through its pages makes the book appeal to the taste and sympathy of all mankind. ^ ^ . 

The author is the first writer to enshrine our national heroes, Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Uavis, 
in the legendary lore of our country; to portray them free from the incrustations and scars of politics; to 
speak of them as they were—tender and true; to teach their inner lives, showing their lofcy and ideal 
aspirations. He strips from them the cerements in which superficial writers and the cold historian have 
hidden their personality. He* speaks of Lincoln as the poet and man, and of Davis in his youth, as the 
magnificent and chivalrous soul he was. So, too, he portrays the renowned Sac Chieftain, Black Hawk, 
in colors as vivid as those Cooper would have used. , . , 

‘‘The daring venture of introducing these men in a romance has been crowned with success. — J /te 
Philadelphia Press , i-z-i.- 

‘‘ Told with captivating power.”-Rt. Rev. William E. McLaren, Bishop of Chicago. 

‘‘ A Thanatopsis in —Boston Post. 

‘‘Chaste, pure, elegant.”— New York Times. 

‘‘Of surpassing interest.” — 

” Whenever opened something beautiful is found.”— Nation, N. \. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 

PUBLISHKRS I 

THE WORLD RAILWAY PUBLISHING CO., Chicago. 


HOLMAN BIBLES 


nUR VEST POCKET PRONOUNCING 
^ TESTAMENT is theonly New Testa¬ 
ment of the kind published. It is Self-Pro¬ 
nouncing, has large type (Nonpareil) for so 
small a book. Ttie bindings are unusually 
flexible. 

This year we make an edition with the 
PSALMS added. 

Both editions are sellers and the Prices 
are Low, 


Catalogue • and • Net • Pfices • on • Request 
ATHOLMAN t Co. Phi LADELPHIA 
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Will Be Published About Juue 16 


BY THE 



Middlebury, Vt. 
New York and London 


ELLEN 

OR 

The Whisperings of an Old Pine 

A philosophical novel by Joseph Batiell, 
author of “The Morgan Horse and Register,” 
“ The Horse,” “ Money and the Money Power,” 
etc., .etc. 

Not since Copernicus, when he attacked and 
overthrew the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, 
has so-called science been so roughly handled 
as in this work. For this novel demonstrates 
that a large part, if not the larger part, of sci¬ 
ence as taught to-day in all the schools and 
colleges in the world is entirely erroneous. In 
this criticism is included besides many minor 
features, all the undulatory theories, so-called. 
Instead of these absurd and impossible theories, 
it is shown that there is but one law in the 
domain of nature by which things are made; 
sound, heat, light, magnetism and electricity, 
being no exception, but formed precisely as all 
things else by the combination of matter, in its 
different elements and proportions. 

These truths are made so clear that they will 
be universally accepted, and will force the re¬ 
construction of science upon new lines. The 
old text-books will have to go. 

The work also shows logically and unanswer¬ 
ably that the principle of evolution, as taught 
by scientists, is not true, but instead that of 
special creation as the Bible teaches. 

The book is dedicated to the American peo¬ 
ple, who are thus made the jury of decision for 
questions of so great moment to all. 


Elegantly illustrated with 71 half-tone pic¬ 
tures of Vermont scenery. Complete in one 
volume, neatly bound, 850 pages. Price $2. 
Usual discount to the trade. For sale by all 
booksellers. Address American Publishing 
Co., Middlebury, Vermont. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Under the keadifig Books IVanted" hook-trade 
subscribers are given the privilege of a free ad¬ 
vertisement for books out of printf of five non¬ 
pareil lines exclusive of address, in any issue 
except special numbers, to an extent not exceed¬ 
ing 100 lines a year, Jf more than five lines are 
sent, the excess is at 10 cents a liixe, and amount 
should he inclosed. Bids for current books and such 
as may he easily had from the publishers^ and repeated 
matter^ as wetl as all advertisements from 7ton-sub- 
scribersy must be paid for at the rate of \o cents a line. 

U7tder the headi7ig Books for Sale^ the charge to 
subscribers a7id 7ion-subscribers is lo cents a 7 ionpareil 
Ihie /or each i7isertio7i. PJo deduction /or repeated 
7/tatter. 

Under the heading ^*Situatio/is IVa/ited/ subscribers 
are entitled to 07te/ree itisertio7t o/ five lUtes. For re¬ 
peated /nattera7idadvertise/nentsof non-subscribers the 
charge is lo cents a litie. 

All other s/nalf u/tdispiayedy advertise/nents will be 
charged at the utii/or/tt rate o/lo cents a /lottpareil 
li/te. Eight words t/tay be recko/ied to the li/ie. 

Parties with who/ti we have /to accounts //tustpay in 
advance^ otherwise /to notice will be take/i of their co/ti- 
munications. 

Parties desiring to receive a/iswers to their advertise¬ 
ments through this office should either call /or the/ti or 
enclose postage sta/nis with their orders/or the itisertion 
0 /such advertise/zients. In all cases we //lust have the 
full address o/advertisers., /tot /tecessarily /or publica¬ 
tion., but as a g/iara/itee of good faith. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Jn answering, please state edition, cotxdi- 
tion, atid price, including postage or express 
charges. 

Houses that are willing to deal exclusively on 
a cash-on-delivery basis will find it to their 
advantage to put after their firm-name the word 
[CasJi]. 

Write your wants plainly and on one side 
of the sheet only. Illegibly-written **wants ** 
will be considered as not having been received. 
The ** Publishers* Weekly ** does not hold itself 
responsible for errors. 

It should be understood that the appearance 
of advertisements inthis column, or elsewhere 
in the Publishers* Weekly ** does not furnish 
a guarantee of credit. While it is endeavored to 
safeguard these columns by ufithdrawing the 
privilege of their use from advertisers who are 
not **good, pay,** booksellers should take the 
usual precaution^ as to advertisers not known 
to them, that they would take in making sales 
to any unknown parties. 


American Baptist Pub. Society, 177 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ml. 

Geikie’s Hours With the Bible, cheap. 

American Baptist Pub. 80 c., I 32 E. 23d St., N. Y. 

Lange, On Revelation. 

American Book Company, 100 Washington 6 q ^ 
N. Y. 

Xisida, by Edgar Crone. Pub. by Bentley & Son,. 
London, Eng. 

Chronicles of an Old Inn, by Andre Hope. 

Barbee & Smith, AgHs., Nashviiie. Tenn. 

Six Nights in a Block House, by S. C. Watson^ 
Pub. by John E. Patter. 

E. R. F. Biogg, 2506 St. Paui 8 t., Ba'timore, Md. 

Collections of book-plates. 

Books on book-plates. 

Bonneii, Sliver & Co.,24W.22d SU.N.Y. 

Presbyterian Book of Common Prayer, by Shields. 

The Bowen-Merrili Co., 9 W. Was4iingto*i 8 t. 
indiankapoiis, ind. 

Merriam, Birds Through an Opera Glass. 

Owen, Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World. 
Patteu, Economic Basis of Protection. 

Sherman, Theory and Practice of Lettering. 

Brentano's, I 0 i 6 Pefinsylvania Avenuo, 
Washington. D. O. 

English tr. of Sermons 'of Fenelon and Bossuet. 
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BOOKS WANTED.^Continued. 


Bryant & Douglas Book and Stationery Co., 
I 002 Walnut St.. Kansas City, Mo. [Cask.] 

Andrew Lang’s History of Oxford. 

Case Library, Cleveland, O. 

Ireland’s List of the Writings of ITazlitt and Hunt. 
Bolles, Collectors and Collecting. 

Early American editions of Dickens. 

W. O.CIaussen,8l6 Battery St., San Francisco 
Cal. 

An Object of Pity, or, the Man Haggard, by R. L. 
Stevenson. Pub. by Dodd, Mead & Co., 1900. 

HonryT. Coates & Oo., Philadelphia, Pa 

Moore’s Poems, 10 v. 

Modern Illustrating of Books, in Book Lovers Libra¬ 
ry Series. Armstrong. 

Congregational 8. 8. and Pub. Soc,, 176 Wa^ 
bash Ave., Chicago, III. 

Ridpath’s History of the World, 16 v. 

Ealand’s Sermons from Browning. 

Storr’s Attractive Elements of the Catholic Church. 

Cupples&Schoenhef, 128TrementSt., Boston 
Mass. 

Stevens’ Leathei Manufacture. » 

Fitzgerald, Remains, 3 v. Macmillan. 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Painting Northern Italy, 5 
v. London. 

Oamrell& Upham, 283 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Freeman’s Historical Essays, ser. 2 and 4. 

Sonora and Arizona, by Sylvester Mowry, 2 copies. 
Harper’s Young People, v. 3. 

Delbridge Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Torrey’s Interest Tables. 

A. w. Dellquest Book Co., EI.Paso,Tex. 

Oriental Rugs, by J. K. Mumford. 

B. Q. Eiohelberger, 308 N. Charles 8i., Bali., Md. 

Reflections of a Foster Parent. 

Old Kent Churches. 

Elder & Shepard, 238 Post St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Larus, J. R., Master. 

F F. B., care of Publishers’ Weekly, N. Y. 

Books on lithography and photo-lithography. 

Free Public Library, St. Joseph, Mo, 

Outlook, Sept. 22, J900. 

Francis P. Harper. I 4 W. 22d St., N. Y. 

Izduba Legend, by Le Cenci Hamilton. London, 
Allen & Co. 

Records of the Past, 12 v. Bagster, 1878-81. 
Maimonides Moreh Nebukin, trans. by Medlendier. 
Trubner. 

The Helman-TaylorCon»pany,23-27 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Der Kalzensteg, English tr. 

Rhodes, History of United States, v. 2, cl. 

J. A. Hill & Ce., 91 and 93 Fiflh Ave., N. Y. 

Life of Thomas Hutchinson, comp, by his Grandson. 
H., M. & Co. 

Joseph Horner Book Co.. Ltd., 524 Penn Ave., Pifis* 
burgh. Pa. ['"ash.'] 

Platform Addresses, by John B, Gough. 

Book of Family Worship, by R. T. Wiley. 

Damon and Phythias. 

U. P. James, I 27 W. 7th St., Cincinnati. O. 

Newell’s Songs and Games of American Children. 
Landor’s-Stirling’s Physiology, state ed. 

E. T. Jett Book and News Co., 806 Olive St., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Story Without a Name, Edgar Saltus. 

My Uncle Benjamin, Claude Fillier. 

Tri-stram Shandy, cheap ed. 

O. Kleintelch, 397 Bedford Ave., Breoklyn, N. Y. 
[Cash.'] 

Stoddard’s Lectures, hf. rus. or hf. mor. 

Lord’s Beacon Lights of History, 10 v. 


Charles E. Lauriai Co., 301 Washington Street, 
Boston. Mass. 

Reminiscences of Daniel Webster. 1877. 

Leggat Brothers, 81 Chambers 8t.. N. Y. 

Sparks Biographies, complete set. 

Magic Staff, E J. Davis. 

Pretenders of Our Faith, Simms. 

Havard’s Dutch School of Painting. 

Vreilet le Due, Discour.ses on Architecture. 

Nick of Jhe Woods, cl. 

Little, Brown & Co., 254 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Lowell’s Works, L. P. 

Michaux and Nuttall’s North American Sylva. 
Philistine, v. 1-8 inclusive, bound copies. 

Macauley Bros., 172 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Olive Varcoe. 

Mrs. Arthur, by Oliphant. 

Mildred Arkell, by Wood. 

St. Martin’s Eve, by Wood. 

Trevlyn Hold, by Wood. 

John J. MeVey, 39 N. I 3th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lossing’s Cyclopedia of United States History, 2 v. 
Harper. 

I. Mendoza, 17 Ann St., N. Y. 

Maurice, Moral and Met. Philosophy, v. 2. 

Steinmetz, Gaming Table, v. i. London, 1870. 
Century Diet., v. 6, 6 v. ed. 

Lecky, Rationism in Europe, v. 2. 

Buckle, Civilization in Europe, v. 2, 8°. 


Milwaukee Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Barnes, C. R., ed.. Commonwealth of Missouri. 1877. 
Blake, H. Taylor, Chronicles of New Haven Green. 
1638-1862. 

Bullock, C., How They Lived in the Olden Times. 
1883. 

Chapin, F. H., Land of the Cliff-Dwellers. Boston, 
^ 1892. 

Clay, J. C., Annals of the Swedes on the Delaware. 

1835- 

Ferris, B., History of the Original Settlements on 
the Delaware. 1846. 

Fuller, A. W., Artistic Homes. 1882. 

Lunn, D. D., Utah and Its People. 1882. 

Minutes of a Conspiracy Against the Liberties of 
Americans. 1865. 

Neill, E. D., Concise History of Minnesota. 1887. 
Parker, E. G., Golden Age of American Oratory. 
Scharf, J. T., Delaware, 2 v. 1609-1888. 

Sheldon, G. W., Artistic Country Seats, 2 v. in 5. 
1886. 

Spooner, Shearjashub, Dictionary of Painters, Sculp¬ 
tors, 2 V. 1873. 

Warren, Josiah,. True Civilization. 

Wirth, R., History of Ohio in the War. 


F. M . Morrks, 171 Madison &t., Chlcsjro, III 

Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of His Countrymen, ist ed. 


H. H. Morstf 20 Menroo St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Blanchard. Twenty Little Maidens. 

Century Dictionary, 6 v., old ed. 

Brownell, Newport. 

M. W. Mounts, 802 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Unwin’s Mechanical Design, 2 v. 

Magazine of Western History, any nos. Pub. in 
Cleveland. 

History of Panhandle. Pub. about 1879. 

Daniel O’Shea, 1684 Broadway. N. Y. 

Safe Building. Berg. 

A ^[an of Two Minds, Buck. 

History of Antiquity, 2 v. 

E. H. Otting, Warren, O. 

Pal/ac, Wormeley, tr., sub. set. 

Bancroft’s U. S., v. 10, cl. Bost., 1848. 

Reid, Whitelaw, After the War. 

Prescott’s Peru, v. 1, red cl. Phila., 1877. 

Pacific Press Publishing C«., Oakland. Cal. 
Genealogv of the Runnels and Reynolds Family, by 
Moses Runnels. Pub. about 1872. 

E. R. Pelton, 19 E. 161h 8t., N. Y. 
Christison’s Perfumery. 


Ploree 4 iLahn, 633 17th 8t., Denver, Colo. [Cask.] 

Ab-Sa-Ra-Ka, by Carrington. 

Fairbairn’s Crests of Great Britain. 

U. S. I'ish Commission Report for 1872-3, pt. 2. 
Stellar Dust. 
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BOOKS WANTED.—Continued. 


Isaac Pitman & 80 ns, 33 Union 8 q.,N. Y. 

]*arody’s Spanish I’lionograpliy. 

Phonetic Journal for 1879 and 1886. 

£. A. putt, 6 ant* 7 E, I 8 th 8 t., N. Y. 

Lc Methode et Invention Nouvelle de Dresser les 
Chevaux, by William Cavendish, Duke of New¬ 
castle, English ed. 

Horsemanship, by William Cavendish, Duke of New¬ 
castle. 

Presb. Bd. of Pub., I 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Terry McCauley’s Life and Works. 

8 . Q. Rains, 389 6 th Ave., N. Y. [CasA.1 
lane Austen, ist ed. 

The New Lowery Theatre Bills, Nov. and Dec., i860. 
Regicide, or, the Three Regicides of Charles First, 
by the Second President of Yale. 

Marius the Epicurean, 2 v., 2d ed. (binding will an¬ 
swer.) 

Aldrich, ist ed. 

Stedman, rst ed. 

Chemistry of Paints and Painting, by A. II. Church, 
2d ed. 

Stevenson, Edinburgh ed., complete set only. 

Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago, III. 
Thompson, Prayer Meeting and Its Improvement. 

E. H. Roller, 419 E. Water Si., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mclvill, Golden Lectures. i8so-’54. 

The St. Louis News Co., 1008 Locust St., St.Louis, 
Mo. 

Southern History Association Papers, v. i. Wash¬ 
ington, 1897. 

Dilemma, a novel, by Col. Chesney. 

Michael Angelo, Sonnets, Newell’s ed. H., M. & Co. 

St. Paul Book and Stationery Co., 5th and 8 i. Peter 
8 ts., St. Paul, Minn. 

Strange’s Japanese Illustrations. 

Setliff & Co., Church 8 t., Nashville, Tenn. 

Burke’s E:ttinct Landed Gentry. 

Banks and Bailey’s Ulus. Heraldry. 

Baldwin’s Flush Times in Alabama. 

Jcrie Clemons Novels, any. 

The Smith Beok Co., 143 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 

The Sealed Book About SlaverJ^ 

Smith Bros., Oakland, Cal. 

Dogs and the Fleas. 

Lau M'sze, Speculation. 

Lau Tsze, Ethics. 

A. H. Smythe,43 8 . High St., Columbus, O. 

Temiilesque Lever, v. 2. Pollard & Moss. 

Letters and Coi respondence of the Presidents, set. 
Ashes of Roses. L. K. Wheatley. Dodd, M. & Co. 
Three Times l>ead. M. E. Braddon. 

Frank Stanton (successor to Stanton & Oaven* 
port). Wheeling, W. Va. 

Pearson’s Astronomy. 

Doddridge’s Notes. 

Jefferson’s Notes. 

De Hass, Indian Wars. 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia, latest ed., new or good 
second-hand. 

Stout’s Book Exchange, 612 5th St., San Diego, Cal. 

Rabelais’ Works, Unexpurged ed. 

D. H. Tripp & Co., 206 Main St., Peoria, III. 

Any of G. 1 *. R. James’ books. 

W. H. Walker, 34 Church St., N. Y. 
Audubon’s Birds, v. 8. 

First vols. of magazines or newspapers. 

Studer’s Ornithology. 

Qeo. M. West, Richmond, Va. 

The Richmond Examiner During the War. N. Y., 

i868. 

Burke’s Landed Gentry of England and Scotland, 
7th ed. 

Ohas. L. Woodward, 78 Nassau St., N. Y. 

Savage’s Genealogical Dictionary, v. 3 only. 

Seward’s Works, v. i only. 

Verplanck’s Shakespeare, nos. 31, 123, 124, pub. in 
nos. Will pay good price. 


Woodward & Lothrop, Washlnigton, D. C. 

Century Atlas. 

Century Dictionary of Names, original ed.^ cl. or hf. 
leath. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Delbridge Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Every Interest Table, Grain Table, Bond Table, Cot¬ 
ton Calculator, and book of similar nature carried 
in stock. Write us for anything in that line. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


C HIPPING, receiving clerk, and packer wants 
work. Address Work, care of Publishers’ 
Weekly. 


TT XPERT double entry bookkeeper, highest refer- 
ences, fifteen years’ experience in wholesale 
books and stationery, seeks position. Address C. W., 
1712 Diamond St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A YOUNG MAN svith fifteen years’ experience of 
_ books and bookselling, desires an engagement in 
city or country. First-cldss references. Address J. 
M. D., care of Publishers’ Weekly. 


COPYRIGHT NOTICES. 


Library of Congress, 

Office of the Register of Copyrights, 
Washington, D. C. 

To wit: Be it remembered. That on the 6th day of 
May, 1901, Mrs. Susan E. Smead, of the United 
States, hath deposited in this office the title of a 
book, the title of which is in the following words, to 
wit: “The I. 11 . III. Philippics of Demosthenes. 
With Historical Introductions and Critical and Ex¬ 
planatory Notes by M. J. Smead. New and Enlarged 
edition,” the right whereof she claims as proprietor 
in conformity with the laws of the United States re¬ 
specting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam^ Librarian of Congress. 

By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from October 25, 1901. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE. 


q ECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, in a western 
city of over 11*0,000 population, at a bargain. 
Established 25 years. Well selected stock. Good 
chance for a young man with $1000 cash. Address 
X. Y. X., care of Publishers’ Weekly. 


AJ EW AND SECOND-HAND book store in a west- 
ern city of 400,000 population. Well selected 
stock of books. Good medical trade. Good chance 
for a young man with moderate capital. Address 
Business, care of Publishers’ Weekly. 


■pOR SALE.—Book and stationery store, also dealer 
in carpet, wall paper, window shades, etc. Do¬ 
ing an annual business from $40,000 to $50,000. 
Have best trade of a live active western Pennsylvania 
city of about 20,000 population. Capital required 
about $20,000. Good reasons for selling. None but 
responsible persons need answer, giving proper name 
and address. Address !M. L. P., care of Publishers’ 
Weekly. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


(^P’S Old English and Irish Novels, French trans- 
^ lations, Posters. Pratt, 161 6th Ave., N. Y. 


(ALD Magazines, Americana and Rare Books, bought 
^ and sold. Philadelphia Magazine Depot, 117 
N. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 


A S. CLARK, 174 Fulton St., N. Y., will supply 
^ • any magazine at market value. Business-like 
.query, business-like reply. 


pACK NUMBERS, volumes, and sets of magazines 
and review.^ for sale at the American and For¬ 
eign Magazine Depot, 47 Dey St., New York 





























TWO NEW NOVELS 


^ ^^Thrillmg ayid Realistic'' 

THE WISDOM OF ESAU 

By R. L. OuTHWAiTE and C. H. Chomley. lamo, pp. 345, cloth, $1.25. 

A story by two writers thoroughly at home in the atmosphere of Australian adven¬ 
ture and bush life, who have filled their work with the local color of the country and 
caught the character of the people as few have done. It is brimful of movement and 
action of the most thrilling and yet realistic kind. The descriptions of Australian life and 
scenery are in the highest degree picturesque, and the incident of a terrible bush fire, its 
steady advance, and the almost superhuman efforts of the hero’s family and friends to 
escape from it to safety, is one of the notable passages in recent fiction. The authors 
have shown as great skill in depicting the diverse strains of human character and the 
play of human passions and emotions as they have in leading the story to a dramatic 
climax ; and they have made a book that few will be willing to lay down till it has been 
read through. 


'^Absorbingly Interestmg," 

A SOLDIER OF THE KING 

Being some Passages in the Life of Mr. John Gifford, sometime Major in the 
service of His Majesty King Charles I., and afterwards Minister of a Con¬ 
gregation of Christ's people at Bedford. By Dora M. Jones. i2mo, 
pp. 300, cloth, $1.25. 

The romantic story of John Gifford, the original of Bunyan’s Evangelist, though 
well known to students of Bunyan’s early life, has never yet been made the subject of a 
novel. Gifford was a wild cavalier before he became a preacher, and the adventures of 
his earlier unregenerate days form the subject of “ A Soldier of the King.” The scene of 
the story is laid chiefly in Maidstone, and it includes the most picturesque episode in the 
history of that ancient town—its capture by the Commonwealth soldiers in 1648. 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1901 

Will be published in FIVE PARTS at 40 cents each, postpaid ; or handsomely 
bound in One Volume, size x 2J4^, 200 pages, English cloth, gold 
stamping, gold edges, price, $3.00 prepaid. 

This year’s issue will contain Five Beautiful Rembrandt Phot 9 gravure Plates of repre¬ 
sentative pictures in place of the single Plate which has heretofore been given. As the 
publishers naturally anticipate a greatly increased demand, they request that orders be 
registered for the Five Parts or Complete Volume of this superb issue, to prevent disap¬ 
pointment. Each part will contain one of the Rembrandt photogravure plates. 

Part L about May 15 ; bound volume about June 15. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., ^ 
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Mason’s Corner Folks. 



•*Tho Village gossips wondered who ho was^ 
what he was* what he came for» and how 
long he intended to stay.'* 


" THE BEST NEW ENGLAND 

S TORY EVER WRITTEN .'' 

QUINCY 

ADAMS 

SAWYER- 

Reported by the (May) Bookman in 
the List of Six Best Selling Books 
in this Country. 


THE BOOK EVERYBODY IS TALKING ABOUT 


“It is not a mere matter of advertising. The book is liked and wanted by the Current Literature. 

“It is a New England story, but it is so truly a human nature picture it fit* anywhere in the United 
States.”—Kansas City 

“ The book for which hundreds of thousands continually ask ... a genuine story of New England 
country folk of the clan the late Harriet Beecher Stowe described inimitably. The story abounds in ‘ meaty * 
speech, to ouote James Russell Lowell’s definition of New England conversation, and all the incidents smack 
of the soil.’’— Literary £ra, April. 


Now headed toward 
the 200,000 mark 


Mr. Pidgin writes in a fresh, bright 
and animated style that is delightfully 
captivating. His sentences bristle with 
good, solid, wholesome mother-wit, and 
sparkling, effervescent fun. It is a book 
to make one forget one’s years, and many 
a reader has given way completely to 
unbridled and unrestrained mirth and 
laughter. Irresistibly funny, his book is 
one of the markedly deserving, meritori¬ 
ous and valuable contributions to Ameri¬ 
can fiction of our later day.*’ 

— T/ic Home Advocate. 


OUT SOON 

BlENNEilSSETT 


By CHARLES FELTON PIDGIN 


Author of Quiney Adams Sawyer 


gLENNERHASSETT is an 
absorbing romance of 
Aaron Burr, Ills beautiful 
daughter Theodosia, Har¬ 
man Blennerhassett and 
his wife Margaret, Burr’s 
duel with Alexander Ham¬ 
ilton, his reception by 
Napoleon, and his dream 
of Empire :: :: :: 


BcautiTully 

Bound 

6ilt Cop 

Tllustrated 

ny 

€. f). 
$tepDon$ 


C. M. CLARK PUB. CO. 

BOSTON, MASS. 


THE UNSOLICITED BUT HkNDLYkCCUU- 
LATING ORDERS ALREADY DEMAND A 
BIG FIRST EDITION :: ;; 



$ 1.50 
































